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The Advent 


The disciples judge the forms 
by the Master, others judge the 
Master by the forms. 
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Armed, bearer of the weapon and the sign 

" Whose occult might no magic can imitate, 
Manifold yet öne she sat, a guardian force: 

A saviour gesture stretched her lifted arm, 

-And symbol of some native cosmic strength, 

A sacred beast lay prone below her feet,  . 

A silent flame-eyed mass of living force. . 

All underwent a high celestial change: ` 
Breaking the black Inconscient's blind mute wall, - - 
Effacing the circles of the Ignorance, Re ; 
Powers and divinities burst flaming forth; 

Each part of the being. trembling with delight 
Lay overwhelmed with tides of happiness 


And saw her hand in every circumstance =. ^ .-.-. 


And felt her touch in every limb and cell. 
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he flowers have, apart from thei stheti= appeal, a mystic signifi v y riety is given a 


al meaning in the sadhana. The red lomis is the A j ' ine iousness (Aditi}. 
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The Divine gives itself to those "who give themselves 
. without reserve and in all their ‘parts to the Divine. ` 
For them the calm, the light, the power, the bliss, 
the freedom, the eem the mide of knowledge, 
‘the seas of Ananda... - =- - [9H Aurobindo, © 


EDITORIAL. sight. 4 
` GOETHE BICENTEŅARY. O o 


HE year 1949 has just celebrated the 200th anniversary’ ‘of the birth 
of the great force of light that. was Goethe. “We too remémber him 
on the o¢casion, and will try to-present in a few words, as we see it, the 
fundamental experience, thé major Intuition that stirred this fuman soul, 
the lesson he brought to mankind. Goethé was a great poet. "die showed 
how a language, perhaps least poetical by nature, can be moulded to embody 
the great, beauty of great poetry. He made the German language sing, even 
as the sun’s ray made the stone of Memnon sing when falling upon-it.. Goethe 
was a man of consummate culture. Truly and almost literally it could be 
said of him that nothing human he considered foreign to his enquiring 
mind, And Goethe was à man of great wisdom. His observation and judg- 
ment on things—no matter to whatever realm they belong—have an arresting 
appropriateness, a happy and revealing insight. But above all, he was an 
aspiring’ soul—aspiring to know and be in touch, with the hidden Divinity 
in man and the world. i 


~” GOETHE AND THE PROBLEM, OF EVIL 


. No problem is so vital to the hàman consciousness-as the problem of. 
Evil—its why and whefefore: It is verily the Sphinx Riddle, In all ages 
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variety, but none seems to be sure and certain. Goethe's was an ardent soul 
seeking to embrace the living truth whole and entire; the problem was not 
merely.óf philosophical interest to him, but a burning question of life and 
death—life and death of the body and even of the soul. 

One.view considers Evil as cóeval with Good: the Prince of Evil is God's 
peer, equal to him in all ways, absolutely separate, independent and self- 
existent. Light and Darkness are eternal principles living side by side, ` 
possessing equal reality. For, although it is permissible to the individual 
to pass out of the, darkness and enter into Light, ; the Darkness itself does 
not disappear: it remains and maintains its domain, and even it is said that 
some human beings are meant eternally for this domain. ‘That is the Mani- 
chean principle : and that also, is fundamentally, the dualistic. conception of 
chit-achit in some Indian systems (although the principle of. chit or light 
is usually given. a higher position and priority of excellence). : 

The Christian. too accepts the dual principle, but does not‘ give equal 
status to the two. Satan is there, an eternal reality: it is anti-God, it 
seeks to oppose God, frustrate his work..It is the great tempter whose task 
it is to persuade, to inspire man to remain, always an earthly creature and 

: “never turn to know or livein God. Now the crücial question that arises is, ` 
what i is the necessity of this Antagonist i in God's scheme of creation? What 
is tlie | meaning of this struggle , and battle? God could have created, if he 
had chosen, a world without Evil. The orthodox Christian .answer is that 
in that cáse ‘one could ' not have fully appreciated ‘the true ‘value and glory of 
God's, 8, presdnce. “It is to manifest and proclaim the great victory that the 
strife ind combat lias. béen arranged in which Man triumphs } in the end 
and God's “work stands” vindicated. The place of Satan is always. Hell, 

büt he.cannot drag down a soul into his it to hold i it there eternally (although 
according to oné doctrine there are or may be certain eternally. damned souls). 

Goethe" carriés the prócess of convergence and even harmony of the. 

two powers a little further and shows that although they are contrary appa- 
rently,’ “they aré nót contradictory principles in essence. For, Satan is after 
all God's servant, even a very obedient servant; he is en instrument in the 
hand of the Almighty to work out His purpose. The purpose is to help and 
lead man, although in a' devious way, towards a greater iin derafanding, d 

; pee ‘approach to. Himself, 


' THE CHALLENGE AND THE PACT 
Thi is on the earthly Stage the ; play $ ofa challenge, a twofold i cillenge 


THE CHALLENGE AND THE PACT © Dy 


one between God. and, Satan and caroten; as a consequence, Meroen Man. 
and Satan. . à 

. Satan: is jealous : E man | who i is. God's. cad: He tells God that his 
partiality to man is misplaced.’ Goc has put into man a little of his light 
(reason and intelligence.and something more perhaps), but to what purpose? 
Man tries to soar, he thinks he flies high and wide, but in fact he is and will 
be an insect that “lies always in the grass and sings its old song in the grass". 
God answers that whatever the. pecplexity in which man now is, in the 
end.he will come out and reach the L.ght with a greater and richer experience 
of it. Satan smiles in return and says he will prove otherwise. Given a free 
hand he. can do whatever he likes w-th.man:- “Dust shall he eat and with a 
relish,” God willingly agrees to the challenge: there is no harm in Satan's 
trying ‘his hand. ‘Indeed, Satan will prove to be a good companion, 
to man; for man is: normally. prone to inertia and sinks into repose and 
rest and stagnation. Satan will be che goad, the force that drives towards 
ceaseless activity. For. activity is ife,-and without activity no progress.: 

Thus, as sanctioned by God, there is a competition, a wager between man 
and Satan. The pact between the parties is this that, on the one hand, © 
Satan will serve man here in the lice. upon earth, and on the other hand, 
in return; man will have.to serve Saan there, on the other side of life. That 
is to say, ‘Satan will give the,whole. world to man to enjoy; man will have to 
give Satan only his soul. Man in his ignorance says he does not care for his. 
soul, does not know of a there or e-sewhere: he will be satisfied if he gets 
what he wants upon earth, That evidently is the demand of what is fami- 
liarly known as life-force (élan vital: the utmost fulfilment of the life-force 
is what man stands for, although the full significance of the movement may 
not be clear to him or even to Satan at the moment. For life-force does not 
necessarily drag man down, as its grand finale as it were, into hell—however 
uch Satan might wish it to be.sc. In what way, we shall see presently. 
Now, Satan promises man all tht he. would desire and even more: 
he would give him his fill so tha- he will ask for no more. Man takes 
up the challenge and. declares that his hunger is insatiable, whatever. 
Satan can bring to it, it will take in and press on: satisfaction and 

satiety will never. come in his way. Satan thinks he knows better, for he is 

armed. "with a master Si EDU ae a 


LOVE HUMAN AND LOVE DIVINE `- 


Satan proposes to lead man.down-into hell through a sure means, nothing 
more sure, according to him, viz., leve-for a.woman and a woman's love in 
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return. Nothing like that to: make. man earth-bound or hell-bound end. 
force out of him the nostalgic cry, “Time must have a stop". A most simple, 
primal and primeval lyric love. will most suit Satan's purpose. Hence the 
Margaret episode. Love=Passion=Lust=Hell: that is the inevitable equation 
sequence, and through which runs the magic thread of infatuation. And that, 
charm is.invincible. Satan did succeed and was within an ace, as they say, of 
the final and definitive triumph: but that was not to be, for he left out of 
account an incalculable element. Love, even human love has, at least can. 
have, a wonderful power, the potency of reversing the natural decree and 
bring about a supernatural intervention. Human love can at a crucial 
moment—in extremis—call down the Divine Grace, which means God's love. 
for man. And the soul meant for perdition and about. to be seized and 
carried:away by Satan finds itself suddenly free and lifted up and borne by. 
Heaven's messengers. Human love is divine love itself in earthly form 
and figure and whatever its apparent aberrations it is in soul and substance 
that thing. Satan is hoisted with his own petard.: That is God's irony. 

But Goethe's Satan seems to knov or feel something of his fate. He 
knows his function and the limit too of his function. He speaks of the 
doomsday for people, but it is his doomsday also, he says in mystic terms. 
. Yes, it is his doomsday, for it is the day of man’s liberation. Satan has to’ 
release man from tbe pact that stands cancelled. The soul of man cannot 
be sold, even if he wanted it. .. 
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THE COSMIC RHYTHM 


The angels weave the symphony that is creation. They r represent the 
various notes and rhythms—in their higher and purer degrees—that make 
up the grand harmony of the spheres. It is magnificent, this music that 
moves the cosmos; and wonderful the glory.of God manifest therein, But 
is it ebsolutely perfect? Is there nowhere any flaw in it? There is a doubting 
voice that enters a dissenting note. That is Satan, the Antagonist, the 
Evil One. Man is the weakest link in the chain of the apparently. all-perfect 
harmony. And Saten boldly proposes to. snap it if God only let bim do so. 
- He can: prove to God that the true nature of his creation is net cosmos but 
chaos, nota harmony in peace and light, but a confusion, a Walpurgis Night. 
God acquiesces in the play of this apparent breach and proves in the end. 
that it is part of a wider scheme, a vaster harmony. Evil is rounded off by 
Grace. 

The totel eradication of evil from the world and human nature and the 
remoulding of a terrestrial life in the substance and pattern of the Highest 
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Good that is beyond all dualities md relativiiies is a conception which it 
was not for Goethe to envisage. Ir the order of reality or existence, first 
there is the consciousness of division, of trenchant separation in which 
Good is equated with not-evil and. vil with. not-good. This is the outlook 
of individualised consciousness. N=xt, as the consciousness grows and 
envelops the whole existence, gooc and evil are both embraced and are 
found to form a secret and magic harmony. That js the universal or cosmic 
consciousness. And Goethe’s genius seems to be an outflowering of some- 
‘thing of this status of consciousness ‘But there is still a higher status, the 
status of transcendence in which ev— is-not, simply embraced but dissolved 
and even transmuted into a supene reality of which it is an aberration, a 
reflection or projection, a lower Sormulation. That is the mystery of a 
spiritual realisation to, which Goethe aspired, perhaps, but had not the neces- 
sary initiation to enter into., : 


ok 


ie, :GOZTHE. 
A peret fuc aiid barbari fice, “ 
A perfect Voice of swezt and serious rhyme, l 
Traveller with calm, izimitable; paces, . 
Critic with judgment absolute to all time, `> 
A comple strength rien men were mid and we, 
i. German obscured the spirit of a Gresk: : 
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Savitri. 
BOOK VII . . ae 
THE BOOK OF ETERNAL NIGHT’ : 
CANTO IL o l 


THE JOURNEY IN ETERNAL NIGHT AND 
THE VOICE OF THE DARKNESS 


WHILE on the chill dreadful edge of Night 
Ali stood as if a world were doomed to die 

And waited on the eternal silence’ brink. 
Heaven leaned towards them like a cloudy brow 
Of menace through the dim and voiceless hush. 
As thoughts stand mute on a despairing verge 
Where the last depths plunge into nothingness 
And the last dreams must end, they paused; in their front 
Were glooms like shadowy wings, behind them pale 
The lifeless evening was a dead man's gaze. 
Hungry beyond, the niglit desired her soul. 
But still in its lone niche of templed strength 
Motionless, her flamé-bright spirit, mute, erect, 
Burned like a torch-fire from a. windowed room 
Pointing against the darkniéss’ sombre breast. g 
The Woman first affronted the Abyss ` : 
‘Daritig to journey through the eternal Night: ° ` 
Armoured with light she advanced: her foot to plurige 
Into the dread and hueless vacancy; 


=, Immortal, unappalled her spirit faced: 5 ^ »^— 50s 


The danger of the ruthless eyeless waste. 

Against night's inky ground they stirred, moulding 
Mysterious motion on her human tread, 

A swimming action and a drifting march 

Like figures moving before eyelids closed: 

. All as in dreams went slipping, gliding’on. 

The rock-gate's heavy walls were left behind; 

As if through passages of receding time 
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The present and past into the Timeless lapsed; oe a F 
Arrested upon dim adventure’s brink,- gue OTS 
The future ended drowned in nothingness.. E 
Amid collapsing shapes they wound obscure; 

The fading vestibules of a tenebrous world ^ 
Received them, where they seemed to: move and Yee 

Be still, nowhere. advancing yet to pass, - : 

A dumb procession a dim picture bounds, 3 eg eat 
Not conscious forms threading a real scenes |... 7 
A mystery of terror’s boundlessness, E 2 
Gathering its hungry strength the huge pitiless un 
Surrounded slowly. with its soundless depths,., |. |... 
And monstrous, cavernous, a shapeless throat © `oe 
Devoured her into its shadowy strangling mass, -.. 
The fierce spiritual agony ofa dream... i 

A curtain of impenetrable dread, E PN 
The darkness hung around her cage ofsense 

_As when the trees have turned to blotted shades 
And the last friendly glimmer. fades away, | 

Around a bullock in the forest tied . ` . 

_ By hunters closes in no empty night. ' sts 
The thought that strives in the world was iere vam. 
Its effort it renounced to live and know,' .. .: 
Convinced at last that it had never been; . a 
It perished, all its dream of action done: | zu edm te 
This clotted cypher was its dark result. | . ` : 

In the smothering stress of this ‘Stupendous. ought - . 
Mind could not think, breath could not breathe, the boul: 
Could not remember or. feel itself; it seemed — - 
A hollow gulf of sterile emptiness, wa. 2d is 
A zero oblivious of the sum it closed; : . apu 
An abnegation of the Maker's joy, eps ds at 
Saved by no wide repose, nó depth of peace. : : 

On all that claims here to be Truth and God - 

And conscious self and tlie revealing Word | V 4 

And the creative rapture of the Mind... Ten 

And Love and Knowledge: and aura delight there fell: 
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As disappears a golden lamp: ane 2 pe 
Borne into distance from, the eye's desire, . 


d 


Dissolved fom mind in Natur’ ibl dio." " 


£o Into the shadows variished Savitri.: - a 

. "There was no course, nó path, 26 Eid of bal: E 
' Visionless she moved‘amid insensiblé gulfs;- * 

* Or drove through some great: ‘black coe Waste’ 
. Or whirled in a dumb: eddy’ of meéting winds -“" ^c 


Assembled by-the'tifan’hatids of ‘Chance. =% v 
There was none with ét inthe dieadful Vit? 
She saw no more the-Vagüe tremendous god; uma 


Her eyes had lost-théir-Iuminóous'Satyavin. `=- » LE 


A scene in her, its clefts her being’s vistas ^^^ ^77 


. Yet not for this her spirit-failed, but heid- E 
. More deeply than the-boünded: senses can ^ ^ - EM PU 

: Which grasp externally and find'to lose- "^^ 777 7*0 
' Its object loved: ‘So when on:earth they lived’ 
' She had felt-him-straying’ through the glades; the glades ` 


ay 


Opening their secrets to his seàrch andjoy, ^ ^77 7 
Because to jealous sweethess inbhe ‘Heart? " S ni 


Whatever happy space-his cherished feet ^ 


Preferred, must bé'at once her soul eibclg: Dura 


;. His body, passioning dumbly-to his tread: ^^ ^ - "^" 
" But now a silent gulf-bétween thé Came ` aac eee 
And to-abysmal lonelineis she fell - LUI gee 
_ Even from herself cast oüt; from love remote,’ 
` Long hours, since: longi it'seems when sluggish i time” 


Is measured by the throbs of the'sóul's pain,’ - 


: In an unreal darkness empty and drear ©’ tot aa t, 


She travelled -treading ‘on the corpse t of life; eam abel "i 


She lived in spite of death; she ‘conus * TENIS 


; In vain her puissant being" was oppressed: " 
, Her heavy long monotony ‘of pain ^ i upper 
. Tardily of its fierce s&lf-tórture tired." a 


At first a fait Mnestingiiihàblė ghi, Pw (d 


Pale but immortal, ‘flickered in the gidon” N Bo i a 


As if a memory came to spirits dead, ™ 


Tt wandered like a lost ray ofthe mogi “°° 


o, í 
as SE T 


` Lostin a blindness of extinguished soils; Re. re E d 
.. Solitary in the-anguish of the void ^ bauen ob. 


4 
Pes 


‘A: memory that wished to live again $0 we fut es 


Revealing to the-night' Her soul of dtead;” dogs dios 
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Serpentine in the gleam the darkness Tolledj. |... 74 
Its black hoods jewelled with the mystic glow; <... 1.7 
Its dull sleek folds.shrank tack and coiled and slid, ©». 
As though they felt all light a cruel pain EE 
And suffered from the pale approach of ae Wa ae 
Night felt assailed her heavy sombre ics ame 
The splendour of some.bright eternity.’ . P Mec 
Threatened with this faint. seam of wandering Truth "s 
Her empire of the everlasting Nought: . T 
Implacable in her intoleran- strength 
And confident that she alone was true, ` 
She strove to stifle the frail dangerous ray; ie 
Aware of an all-negating immensity ` - f 
She reared her.giant head cf Nothingness; - .. . 
Her mouth of darkness swallowing all that is; 
She saw in herself the tenebrous Absolute. 
But still the light prevailed and still it grew, ...- 
And Savitri to her lost self awoke; Uu og 
Her limbs refused the cold embrace of death, . 2 
Her heübeais trinibphed3n the crep of puis |^ 
Her soul persisted claiming for its joy ate tt 
The soul of the beloved: now seen no.more. 
Before her in the stillness cf the world ^... ..:. 5o 
Once more she heard the treading of'a god, "o 
And out of the dumb darkmess Satyavan, ^. .- 
Her husband, grew into a Liminous shade, `. --. 
Then a sound pealed through. that dead monstrous oe, 
Vast like the surge in a tired swimmer’s ears, wes 
Clamouring, a fatal iron-hearted roar,.^ ^. - F ee 
Death missioned.to the night his’ lethal call: : 
“This is -my silent dark immensity, - ^. 5^. au 
This is the home of everlasting Night, 2 nx e diga 
This is the secrecy of Nothingness. ^-^ cce sc 
Entombing the vanity: of li'e's-desires. `- PENES 
Hast thou beheld thy source, O transient rem des 
And known from what the dréarh thou-art-was made? . ‘ 
In this stark sincerity of nude emptiness: . Be NU 
Hopest thou: still always to last‘and love?" ^ ie 
The Woman answered not Her spirit refused. - ee, 
The vie ofthe Night that ev ad Death he hooght 
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In her beginningless infinity .. T 
Through her soul’s reaches Moconfined she gazed; 


~ ". She saw the undying fountains of her life, . 


She knew. herself eternzl without birth. 

But still opposing her. with endless night : 
Death, the dire god; inflicted on her eyes : . . .. 

The immortal calm of Lis tremendous gaze: . ..::_' 
“Although thou hast survived the unborn void. 
Which never shall forgive, while Time endures, 

The primal violence that fashioned thought, ; . .....:. 
Forcing the immobile Vast to suffer.and live: . 
This sorrowful victory only hast thou won. 

To live for a little withcut Satyavan.. . . >; 
What shall the ancient goddess give to thee. ` 
Who helps thy heart-beats? Only she prolongs . 
The nothing dreamed existence and delays 

With the labour of living thy.eternal.sleep. ; 

A fragile miracle of thinking clay, - NE 
Armed with illusions welks the child of Time. 


. To fill the void around he feels and dreads, . 


The void he came from.and to which he goes, "P 
He magnifies his self and names it God... AV ae 
He calls the heavens to help his suffering. hopes... po dias 
He sees above bim with a longing heart | e 

Bare spaces more unconscious than himself. 


_ That have not even his privilege of mind 


And empty of all but their unreal blue 0. u wi 
And peoples them with »right and merciful powers.. . 


` For the sea roars around him and earth quakes - 


Beneath his steps, and fire is at his doors, .: © . ie A 
And death prowls baying through the woods of life. . 
Moved by the Presences with which le yearns, :. i+... 


` He offers in implacable shrines hissoul 00-2. 1, 1, 


And clothes all with the.beauty of-his dreams.- : 


' The gods who. watch the earth with sleepless eyes is 
. And;guide its giant sturrblings through the void,.:.,. "irri, 


Have given to man the.turden of his mipd; =. `. at 
In his unwilling heart they have lit their fires -~ . 


. And sown in it incurable unrest. — : ae. 
.His:mind.is a hunter upon tracks unknown; SE ae 


Amusing time with vain discovery, ': "n 
He deepens With toai th» mystery otis fts. m 
And turns.to song.his laugh er and his tears... T 
His mortality vexing with the immortal’s dreams, 
Troubling his transience with the infinite’s breath, 

They gave him hungers which no food can fill; 

He is the cattle of the shepkerd gods. 

His body the tether with which he is tied, 

They cast for fodder grief aad hope and joy: 

His pasture ground they have fenced with casi 

Into his fragile. undefended >reast ~ 

They have breathed a couraze that is met- by deat, 

They have given a wisdom “hat is mocked by night, 
They have traced a journey that foresees no goal. 

Aimless man toils in an uncertain. world . . 

Lulled by inconstant pauses of:his pain, ' 

Scourged like a beast by the infinite desire,.. -. : 

Bound to the chariot of the- dreadful gods. 

But if thou still canst hope and still wouldst love, 
Return to thy body's shell they tie to earth, .. 

And with thy. heart’s little zemnants try to live. . 

Hope not to win back to thee Satyavan. .:: < b 
Yet since thy strength dese-ves no trivial crown,: 5.. 
Gifts I can give.to soothe tay wounded life. — . 

. The pacts which transient *eings make with fate, . | . 
And the wayside sweetness-earth-bound hearts. would pluck, 
These if thy will accepts make freely thine.. . ^ _ .: 
Choose a life's hopes for thy deceiving prize.” . 4. ° 
As ceased the ruthless and zremendous Voice, . . . 
Unendingly-there rose. in. Savitri; - i 

Like moonlit ridges -on a:skuddering flood * 

A stir of thoughts out of.scme silence born > . : 

Across the sea of her dum. fathomless heart. . 

At last she spoke; her:voiœ was heard by Night: 

“I bow not to thee, O. hugz mask of Death, . . i. 7 
udine inii sp nae t. ua We 
Unreal, inescapable. end ‘ofthings, ~. are aS 
Thou grim jést played with the immortal spirit mones 
Conscious of immortality Ewalk : s. ; 

A victor spirit conscious oz my force, .. . . 
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Not as a suppliant to thy gates I came: ~- 
Unslain I have survived the clutch of Night. 
My first strong grief moves not my seated mind; 
My unwept tears-have turned to pearls of strength: - 
I have transformed my ill-shaped brittle clay 
Into the hardness of a statued soul. 


Now in the wrestling-of the splendid gods. >... 


My spirit shall be obstinate and strong 

Against the vast refusals of the world. 

I stoop not with the subject mob of minds 

Who run to glean with eager satisfied hands 

And pick from its mire mid many trampling feet . 
Its scornful small.concessions to the weak. 

Mine is the labour of the battling gods: 

Imposing on the slow reluctant years 

The flaming will that reigns beyond the stars, 
They lay the law of ‘Mind on Matter’s works ` 
And win the soul’s wish from earth’s inconscient force. 
First I demand whatever Satyavan, 


_ My husband, waking in the forest's charm 


Out of his long pure childhood’s lonely dreams, 
Desired and had not.for his beautiful life. 
Give, if thou must, or if thou canst, refuse." . 
Death bowed his head in scornful cold assent, 
The builder of this.dreamlike earth for man 
Who has mocked with vanity all gifts he gave.. . 
Uplifting his disastrous:voice he spoke: 
*Indulgent to the dreams my touch shall break, - 

I yield to his blind father’s longing heart.. 
Kingdom and power and friends.and. greatness lost. 
And royal trappings for his peaceful age, 

The pallid pomps of man’s declining days, . : 
The silvered decadent glories of life's fall. 

To one who wiser grew by adverse fate, - 

Goods I restore the deluded soul prefers 

To impersonal nothingness’s bare sublime. .__ 
The sensuous solace of the light I give . ,... 
To eyes which. could have found a larger realm, . 
A deeper vision in their fathomless night. . 

For that this man desiréd and asked in vain 
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While still he lived on eartt and cherished hope. - -` 


Back from the grandeur of my perilous realms:.. 
Go, mortal, to thy small pe-nitted sphere! * 
Hasten swift-footed, lest to =lay thy life 

The great laws thou hast vialated, moved, . 
Open at last on thee their n-arble eyes." 

But Savitri answered the di dainful Shade: . 
“World-spirit, I was.thy eq-al spirit born. 

I am immortal in my mort ty... >» 

I tremble not before the immobile gaze .. .. 5 
Of the unchanging marble F erarchies . 
That look with:the stone ey=s of Law: and Fate. . 
My soul. can meet them wit- its living fire. 

Out of thy shadow. give me back again. 

Into earth’s flowering spaces Satyavan, , 

In the sweet transiency.of:buman limbs . 

To do with him my spirit’s Surning will. -. - 
I will bear. with. him the ancent Mother's load, : 


I vill follow with him eart path’ that lends to God... 


Else shall the eternal spaces open to:me. 2 
While round us strange horzons far recede, `. 
Travelling together the immense unknown... . _, 
For I who have trod with bm the tracts of Time, 
Can meet behind his steps -rhatever night. 

Or unimaginable stupendot=,dawn:.... - — 
Breaks on our. spirits in the antrod Beyond... ` 
Wherever thou leadst his scul I shall pursue.”. : 
But to her claim opposed, implacable, 

Insisting on the immutable Decree, ~. 

Insisting on the immitigable Law- - ... 

And the insignificance of crated things, : 

Out of the rolling -wastes of night there came 
Born from the enigma of the unknowable depths - 
A voice of majesty and appalling scorn. - 

As when the storm-haired = iten-srriding sea. 
Throws on a swimmer its. t-2mendous laugh 
Remembering all the joy ite waves had drowned, 
So from the darkness of the sovereign night. . 
Against the: Woman's botin=less heart arose . 


The almighty cry of universal Death:. .. = - TEN: 
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“Hast thou god-wings or feet that tread my stars, . 
Frail creature-with the courage that aspires, ` 
Forgetting thy bounds 5f thought, thy mortal role? 
Their orbs were coiled before thy soul was.formed. . 
I, Death, created them out of my void; : 

All things I have built in them and I destroy. 

I made the worlds my met, each joy a mesh. 

A Hunger amorous of ics suffering prey, 

Life that devours, my image see in things. 

Mortal, whose spirit is my wandering breath, . 
Whose transience was imagined by my smile, 

Flee clutching thy poor gains to thy trembling breast 
Pierced by my pangs T-me shall not soon appease. . 
Blind slave of my deaf force whom I compel 


To sin that I may punish, to desire 


That I may scourge. thee with despair and grief 
And thou come bleedinz to mie at the last, 

Thy nothingness recogrised, my greatness known, 
Turn nor attempt forbidden happy fields 

Meant for the souls tha: can obey-my law, 

Lest in their sombre sh-ines thy tread awake’ — ..* > 
From their uneasy iron-hearted sleep 
The Furies who avenge fulfilled desire.. ; 
Dread lest in skies where passion hoped to live, 

The Unknown’s lightnings start and terrified, 

Lone, sobbing, hunted by the hounds of heaven, 

A wounded and forsaken soul, thou flee 

Through the long torture of the centuries, ` 

Nor many lives exhaust the tireless Wrath . 

Hell cannot slake nor heaven’s mercy assuage. 

I will take from thee the black eternal grip: 

Clasping in thy heart thy fate's exiguous doles . 
Depart in peace, if peace for man is just.” 

But Savitri answered meeting scorn with scorn, - 

The mortal woman to the dreadful Lord: 

“Who is this God imagined by thy night, 
Contemptuously creating worlds disdained, 

Who made for vanity th2 brilliant stars? * D. 
Not he who has reared his temple in my thoughts - 
And made his sacred floor my human heart, 


^ SAVITRI- 


My God is Will and triumpcs in his paths,. 

My God is Love and sweetl, suffers all: © 

To him I have offered hoper sacrifice 

And gave my longings as a -acrament. .. . 
Who shall prohibit or hedge in his course, -; 

The wonderful, the chariotezr, the swift? 

A traveller of the million roxis of life, . . 

His steps familiar with the Fzhts of heaven . 
Tread without pain the swocd-paved courts of hell; 
There he descends to edge ezernal joy. | « - 
Love's golden wings have p=wer to fan thy. void: 
The eyes of love gaze starlike through death's night, 
The feet of love tread nakec hardest worlds. . 


He labours in the depths, ccu onthe Bees MMC 


He shall remake thy univers, Ó Death.” i; - . 
She spoke and for.a,while ro voice replied; .,- - 


While still they travelled. thugh the trackless night — . 


And still that gleam was-likea pallid eye .. 


Troubling the darkness with its doubtful gaze.. ~, « 
Then once more came a dec» and perilous pause — ^: 
In that unreal journey throvzh blind Nought; :... 


Once more a Thought, a Ward in the void arose .. . : 


And Death made answer tozhe human soul: .:_ . 
“What is thy hope? to what dost thou aspire? 

. This is thy body's sweetest lure of bliss, ^. 
Assailed by pain a frail precarious form, . |. - 

To please for a few years thr faltering sense . 
With honey of physical longngs and the heart’s fire . 
And a vain oneness seeking to embrace. 
The brilliant idol of a fugite | hour. ix 

And thou, what art thou, scal, thou glorious dcin 
Of brief emotions made anc glittering thoughts, 


A thin dance of fireflies speading througti the hight, , 


A sparkling ferment in life’s sunlit mire? 


Wilt thou claim immortalitr, O.heart, ...- ^, - 


Crying against the eternal vitnesses Le. ES 
That thou and he are endless powers and last? 
Death only-lasts ànd the inconscient Void. . 

I only am eternal | and endu, | A 
I am the shapeless. formidaHle Vast, 
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I am the emptiness that men call Space, 

Iam a timeless Nothingness carrying all, 

I am the Illimitable, the mute Alone. 

I, Death and He; there is rio other God. 

All from my depths are born, they live by death; 
All to my depths return and are no more. 

I have made a world by my inconscient Force. . 
My force is Nature that creates and slays . ` 
The hearts that hope, the limbs that long to live. 
I have made man her instrument and slave, 

His body I made my banquet, his life my food. 
Man has no other help but only Death; 

He comes to me at his end for rest and peace. 

I, Death, am the one refuge of thy soul. 

The gods to whom man prays can help not man; 
They are my imáginations and my moods ` 
Reflected in him by illusions’s power. 

That which thou seest as thy immortal self 

Is a shadowy icon of my infinite, . 

Is Death in thee dreaming of eternity.- 

I am the Immobile in which all things move, 

I am the nude Inane in which they cease: 

I have no body and no tongue to speak, 

I commune not with human eye and ear; 

Only thy thought gave a figure to my nim 
Because, O aspirant to divinity, © ` i 
Thou calledst me to wrestle with thy soul, 

I have assumed a face, a form, a voice. 

But if there were a being witnessing all, —— 
How should he help thy passionate desire? > 
Aloof he watches sole and absolute, 

Indifferent to thy cry in nameless calm. 

His being is pure, unwounded, motionless, one. 
One endless watches the inconscient scene — 
Where all things perish, as the foam the stars. 
The One lives for ever. There no Satyavan 
Changing was born and there no Savitri , 
Claims from brief life her bribe of joy. There love 
Came never with his fretful eyes of tears, 

Nor Time is there nor the vain vasts of Space. ` 


SAVITRI. 


It wears no living face, it Las no name, tox 

No gaze, no heart that threbs, it asks no second 

To aid its being or to shar- its joys, 

It is delight immortally alcme. na dk leu 
If thou desirest immortalitz, . fos 
Be then alone sufficient to -hy soul: 

Live in thyself; forget the man thou lovst. 

My last grand death shall z-scue thee from life; 

Then shalt thou rise into thy unnamed source." 

But Savitri replied to.the. dread Voice:: .. 

“O Death, who reasonest, I reason not, 

Reason that scans and breazs, but cannot build 

Or builds in vain because sce; doubts her work. .- 

I am, I love, I see, I act, I will.” 

Death answered her, one de2p surrounding cry: 
“Know also. Knowing, then shalt cease to love 

And cease to will, deliverec from thy heart, 

So shalt thou rest for ever ead be still, 


^ Cónsenting to the imperma-ence of things.” 


But Savitri replied for man~o Death: 

“When I have loved for evez, I shall know. 
Love in me knows the trutE all changings mask. 
I know that Knowledge is & vast embrace: 

I know that every being is myself, 

In every heart is hidden the myriad One. - 
I know the calm Transcendent bears the world, 
The veiled Inhabitant, the Slent Lord: 

I feel his secret act, his intimate fire; 

I hear the murmur of the cssmic Voice. 

I know my coming was a wave from God. 

For all his suns were consciznt in my birth, ` 
And one who loves in us came veiled by death. 
Then man was born among the monstrous stars 
Dowered with a mind and teart to conquer thee.” 
In the eternity of his ruthle= will 

Sure of his empire and his armoured might, 
Like one disdaining violent 3elpless words 
From victim lips Death'ansvered not again. 

He stood in silence'and in darkness wrapped, 

A figure motionless, a shadow vague, 
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Girt with the terrors of his secret sword. ` 
Half-seen in clouds appeared a sombre face; 
Night's dusk tiara was Lis matted hair, 

The ashes of the pyre his forehead’s sign. 

Once more a Wanderer in the unending Night, 
Blindly forbidden by dead vacant eyes, 

She travelled through the dumb unhoping vasts. 
Around her rolled the shuddering waste of gloom, 
Its swallowing emptiness and joyless death 
Resentful of her thought and life and love. 
Through the long fading night by her compelled, 
Gliding half-seen on their unearthly path, 
Phantasmal in the dimness moved the three. 


END OF CANTO TWO 
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- A T-the time when this book vas being brought to its close, the first 
attempt at the foundation «f some initial hesitating’ beginning of 
the new world-order, which both zovernments and peoples had begun to 
envisage as a permanent necessity if there was to be any order in the world 
.8t all, was under debate and consderation but had not yet been given a 
‘concrete and practical form; but ths had to come and eventually a momen- 
‘tous beginning was made. It took the name and appearance of what was 
-called a League of Nations. It was rot happy in its conception, well-inspired 
-in its formation or destined to ant considerable longevity or a supremely 
-successful career. But that such an 5rganised endeavour should be launched 
‘at all and proceed on its way for some time without an early breakdown 
-was in itself an event of capital importance and meant the initiation of a 
new era in world history; especiallz, it was an initiative which, even if it 
"failed, could not be allowed to remain without a sequel but had to be taken 
up again until a successful. solution has safeguarded the future of mankind, 
not only against continued disorder and lethal peril but against destructive 
possibilities which could easily prepare the collapse of civilisation and per- 
-haps eventually something even th:t could be described as the suicide of 
the. hurnan race. Accordingly, the League of Nations disappeared but was . 
‘replaced. by the United Nations: Organisation which now stands in the 
forefront of the world and strugges towards some kind of secure per- 
manence. and success in the jurpendous endeavour ón which depends the 
world's future. ^ >. 

: This is.the dem event, the crucial and decisive outcome of. the world- | 
-wide tendencies which Nature has set in motion for her destined purpose. 
In spite of the constant shortcomirgs of human effort and its stumbling 
mentality, in spite of adverse possibilities that máy baulk ot delay for a 
time the success of this great adventure, it is in this event that lies the deter- 
mination’ ‘of. what must be. All the catastrophes that have attended this 
course of events and seem to arise o7 purpose in order to prevent the work- 
ing out of her intention have not prevented, and even further catastrophes 

. will not prevent, the successful em*rgence and development of an enter- 
prise which has become a necessity for the IND and perhaps the very | 


ox A postscript chapter now added to the forthcoming publication in book form of the 
series of essays first published in Arya (191--1918. y 
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existence of the race. Two stupendous and world-devastating wars have 
swept over the globe and have been accompanied or followed by revolu- 
tions with far-reaching consequences which have altered the political map 
of the earth and the international balance, the once fairly stable equilibrium 
of five continents, and changed the whole future. A third still more disas- 
trous war with a prospect of the use of weapons and other scientific means 
of destruction far more fatal and of wider reach than any ever yet invented, 
weapons whose far-spread use might bring down civilisation with a crash 
and whose effects might tend towards something like extermination on a 
large scale, looms in prospect; the constant apprehension of it weighs upon 
the mind of the nations and stimulates them towards further preparations 
for war and creates an atmosphere of prolonged antagonism, if not yet 
of conflict, extending to what is called “cold war" even in times of peace. 
But the two wars that have come and gone have not prevented the forma- 
tion of the first and second considerable efforts towards the beginning of 
an attempt at union and the practical formation of a concrete body, an 
organised instrument with that object: rather they have caused and hastened 
this new creation. The League of Nations came into being as a direct 
consequence of the first war, the U.N.O. similarly as a consequence of the 
second world-wide conflict. If the third war which is regarded by many 
if not by most as inevitable does come, it is likely to precipitate as 
inevitably a further step and perhaps the final outcome of this great world- 
endeavour. Nature uses such means, apparently opposed and dangerous 
to her intended purpose to bring about the fruition of that purpose. As 
Jn the practice of the spiritual science and art of Yoga one has to raise up 
the psychological possibilities which are there in the nature and stand in 
the way of its spiritual perfection and fulfilment so as to eliminate them, 
even, it may be, the sleeping possibilities which might arise in future to 
break the work that has been done, so too Nature acts with the world- 
forces that meet her on her way, not only calling up those which will assist 
her but raising too, so as to finish with them, those that she knows to be 
the normal or even the unavoidable obstacles which cannot but start up 
to impede her secret will. This one has often seen in the history of man- 
kind; one sees it exampled today with an enormous force commensurable 
with the magnitude of the thing that has to be done. But always these 
resistances turn out to have assisted by the resistance much more than they 
have impeded the intention of the great Creatrix and her Mover. 

We may then look with a legitimate optimism bn what has been hitherto 
achieved and on the prospects of further achievement in the future. This 
optimism need not and should not blind us to undesirable features, perilous 
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tendencies and the possibilities of serious interruptions in the work and 
even disorders in the human worli that might possibly subvert the work 
done. As regards the actual conditons of the moment it may even be ad- 
mitted that most men nowadays bok with dissatisfaction on the defects 
of the United Nations’ Organisatioa and its blunders and the malignancies 
that endanger its existence and maay feel a growing pessimism and regard 
with doubt the possibility of its fina: success. This pessimisin it is unneces- 
sary and unwise to share; for such 1 psychology tends to bring about or to 
make possible the results which it predicts but which need not at all ensue. 
At the same time we must not ignor the danger. The leaders of the nations, 
who have the will to succeed and who will be held responsible by posterity 
for any avoidable failure, must be cn guard against unwise policies or fatal 
errors; the deficiencies that exist in -he organisation or its constitution have 
to be quickly remedied or slowly and cautiously eliminated; if there are 
obstinate oppositions to necessary change, they have somehow to be over- 
come or circumvented without breaking the institution; progress towards 
its perfection, even if it cannot be ezsily or swiftly made, must yet be under- 
taken and the frustration of the wo-ld's hope prevented at any cost. There 
is no other way for mankind than “his unless indeed a greater way is laid 
open to it by the Power that guides -hrough some delivering turn or change 
in human will or human nature or some sudden evolutionary progress, a 
not easily foreseeable leap, saltus, which will make another and greater 
solution of our human destiny feasible. 

In the first idea and form of a beginning of vd udin which. took 
the shape of the League of Nations, although there were errors in the struc- 
ture such as the insistence on unan-mity which tended to sterilise, to limit 
‘or to obstruct the practical action and effectuality of the League, the. main 
. defect was inherent in its conceptior and.in its general build, and that again ` 

arose naturally and as a direct.consequence from the condition of the world 
at that time. The League of Nation was in fact an oligarchy of big Powers 
each drawing behind .it a retinue 5f small States and using the general 
body so far as possible.for the furcherance of its own policy much more, 
than for the general interest and'the zood of the world at large. This charac- 
ter came out most in the political sphere, and the manoeuvres and discords, 
accommodations and compromises inevitable in this condition of things did 
not help. to make the action of the League beneficial or effective as it pur- 
posed or set out to be. 'The absence of America and the position of Russia 
had helped to make the final ill-success of this first venture a natural conse- 
quence, if not indeed unavoidable. In the constitution of the U.N.O. an. 
attempt.was made in principle.at «ast, to escape from these errors; but 
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the attempt was not thoroughgoinz and not altogether successful. A strong ` 
surviving element of oligarchy remained in the preponderant place. assigned 
. to the five.great Powers in the Security Council and was.clinched by.the 
device of the veto; these were concessions to a sense of realism and the 
necessity of recognising the actual condition of things and the results of 
the second great war and could not perhaps have been avoided, but they 
have done more to create trouble, hamper the action and diminish the. 
success of the new institution than anything else in its make-up or the 
way of action forced upon it by the world situation or the difficulties of a 
combined working inherent in its very structure. A too hasty or radical 
endeavour to get rid of these defects might lead to a crash of the whole 
edifice; to leave them: unmodified. prolongs a,malaise, an absence: of har- ` 
mony and smooth working and a consequent discredit ánd.a sense of limited. 
and abortive acticn, cause of the wide-spread feeling of futility and regard 
of doubt the world at large has tegun to cast on this great and necessary 
institution which was founded with such high hopes and: without which 
world conditions would be infinitely worse and more dangerous; even: per- 
haps irremediable. A third attempt, thé substitution of:a differently consti- 
tuted body could only come if this institution collapsed as the result of 
“a new catastrophe: if certain dubious portents fulfil their menace, it might: 
emerge into being and might even this time be more successful because of 
an increased and a more general determination not to allow such a calamity 
to occur again; but it would be after a third cataclysmal struggle. which 
might shake to its foundations: the international structure now holding 
together after two upheavals wich so much difficulty. and unease. Yet, 
even in;such a contirigency, the intention in the. working of Nature is likely 
to overcome the obstacles she has herself raised. up and they may..be got: 
rid of once and for all. But for that it will be necessary to build, eventually: 
at least, a true World-State without exclusions and on a principle of equality. 
into which considerations. of size and strength will not enter. These may. 
be left to exercise whatever influence is natural to them in a well-ordered 
harmony of the world’s peoples saf2guarded by the law of a new international 
order. A sure justice,.a fundamental equality and. combination of rights and 
interests must be the law of this World-State and the basis of its entire edifice. 
..'The real danger at the presert second stage of the progress towards 
unity lies not in'any faults, however serious, in the building of the United 
Nations’ Assémbly but in the division of the peoples into.two camps which, 
tend to be natural opponents. and might at àny,moment become: declared 
enemies . irreconcilable :and even .their.common existence .incompatible, 
This is because <he..so-called Communism of Bolshevist Russia came to. 
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birth as the result, not of a P evolution, but of an ünprecedentedly 
fierce and prolonged revolution saaguinary in the extreme and created 
an autocratic and intolerent State system founded upon a war of classes 
in which all others except the prol-tariat were crushed out of existence, 
“liquidated”, upon a “dictatorship o7 the proletariat” or rather of a narrow 
but all-powerful party system acting in its name, a Police State, and a mortal 
struggle with.the outside world: the -fierceness of this struggle generated in 
the minds of the organisers of the rew State a fixed idea of the necessity 
not only of survival but of continued struggle and the spread of its domina- 
tion until the new order had destrcyed the old or evicted it, if not from 
the whole earth, yet from the greaxer part of it and the imposition of a 
new political and social gospel or -ts general acceptance by the world's. 
peoples. But this condition of things might change, lose its acrimony and 
full consequence, as it has done to seme degree with the arrival of security 
and the cessation of the first ferocty, bitterness and exasperation of the 
conflict; the most intolerant and opp»essive elements of the new order might 
have been moderated and the sense of incompatibility or inability to live 
together or side. by side would: ther have disappeared and; a more secure 
modus vivendi been made possible. If much of the unease, the sense of 
inevitable struggle, the difficulty of mutual toleration and economic accom- 
modation still exists, it is rather because the idea of using the ideological 
struggle as a means for world dom-nation is there and keeps the nations 
in a position of mutual apprehensien and preparation for armed defence 
and attack than because the coexisteace of the two ideologies is impossible. 
If this element is eliminated, a word in which these two. ideologies could. 
live together, arrive at an economic interchange, draw closer together, 
need not be at all out of the question; for the world is moving towards a 
greater development of the principE of State control over the life of the 
community, and a congeries of sociaistic States on the one hand, and on the 
other, of States co-ordinating and controlling a modified Capitalism might 
well come to exist side by side.and develop friendly relations with each other. 
Even a World-State i in. which both could keep their own.institutions and sit 
in a common assembly might come nto being and a single world-union on. . 
. this foundation would not be impossible. This development is indeed the - 
final outcome which the foundatior of the U.N.O. presupposes; for the 
present organisation cannot be itself-final, it is only an imperfect beginning. 
useful and necessary. as a primacy nucleus of. that larger institution 
in which all the peoples oF the eartf: can meet each other in a single intere. 
national unity: the creation of a Worzi-State is, in a movement of this RS 
denm Lydi d ctos uisi iN, THES 
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This view of the future msy under present circumstances be stig- 
matised as a too facile optimism, but this turn of things is quite as possible 
as the more disastrous turn expected by the pessimists, since the cataclysm 
‘and crash of civilisation sometimes predicted by them need not at all be 
the result of a new war. Mankind has a habit of surviving the worst catas- 
trophes created by its own errors or by the violent turns of Nature and it 
must be so if there is‘any meaning in its existence, if its long history and 
continuous survival is not the accident of a fortuitously self-organising 
Chance, which it must be in a purely materialistic view of the nature of the 
world.. If man is intended to survive and carry forward the evolution of 
which he is at present the head and, to some extent, a half-conscious leader 
of its march, he must come out cf-his present chaotic international life and 
arrive at a beginning of organisec united action; some kind of World-State 
unitary or federal, or a confederacy or a coalition he must arrive at in the 
end; no smaller or looser exped:ent would adequately serve the purpose: 
In that case the general thesis acvanced in this book would stand justified 
and we can foreshadow with some confidence the main line ‘of advance 
which. the course of events is likely to take in at’ least the main trend of me 
future ‘history. of the human peoples. 

` The- question now put-by evolving Nature to mankind is whether its 

-iisting international system, if system it can be called, a sort of provisional: 
order maintained with constant evolutionary or revolutionary changes 
cannot be replaced by a willed and thought-out fixed arrangement, a true 
system, eventually a. real unity: serving all the common interests of the 
earth’s: peoples. An original wel-er and chaos with its jumble of forces 
forming wherever it could larger ‘or smaller masses of civilisation and order 
which were in danger of crumbling or being shaken to pieces by attacks 
from the outer chaos was the first attempt at cosmos successfully arrived 
at by the genius of humanity. This was finally replaced by something like 
an international system with the elements of what could be called’ inter- 
national law or fixed habits of intercommunication and interchange which 
allowed the nations to live together in spite of antagonisms and conflicts, 
a security alternating With precariousness and: peril and permitting of too 
many ugly features, however local, of oppression, bloodshed, revolt and' 
disorder, not to speak.of wars which sometimes devastated large üreas of 
the globe. The indwelling deity who presides over the destiny of the race 
has raised in man’s mind and heart the idea, the hope of a new order which 
will replace the old unsatisfactory order and substitute for it conditions of 
the world’s life which will in the end have a reasonable chance of establish-* 
ing permanent peace and well-being. This would for the first time turn: 
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into an assured fact the ideal of human unity which, cherished by a few, 
seemed for so long a noble chimera; then might be created a firm ground 
of peace and harmony and even a free room for the realisation of the highest 
human dreams, for the perfectibility of the race, a perfect society, a higher 
upward evolution of the human soul and human nature. It is for the men - 
of our days and, at the most, of tomorrow to give the answer. For, too long 
a postponement or too continuéd a failure will open the way to a series of 
increasing catastrophes which might create a too prolonged and disastrous 
confusion and chaos and render a solution too difficult or impossible; it 
might even end in something like an irremediable crash not only of the 
present world-civilisation but of all civilisation. A new, a difficult and 
uncertain beginning might have to be made in the midst of the chaos and 
ruin after perhaps an extermination on a large scale, and a more successful 
creation could be predicted only if a way was found to develop a better 
humanity or perhaps a greater, à superhuman race. 

The central question is whether the nation, the largest natural unit which 
humanity has been able to create and maintain for its collective living, is 
also its last and ultimate unit or whether a greater aggregate can be formed 
which will englobe many arid even most nations and finally all in its united 
totality. The impulse to build more largely, the push towards the creation 
of considerable and even very vast supranational aggregates has not been 
wanting; it has even been a permanent feature in the life-instincts of the 
race. But the form it took was the desire of a strong nation for mastery 
over others, permanent possession of their territories, subjugation of their 
peoples, exploitation of their resources: there was also an attempt at quasi- 
assimilation, an imposition of the Culture of a dominant race and, in general, 

a system of absorption wholesale or as complete as possible. The Roman 
Empire was the classic example of this kind of endeavour, and the Graeco- 
Roman unity of a single way of life and culture in a vast framework of 
political and administrative unity was- the nearest approach within the 
geographical limits reached by this civilisation to something one might regard 
as a first figure or an incomplete suggestion of a figure of human unity. 
Other similar attempts have been made though not on so large a scale and 
with a less consummate ability throughout the course of history, but nothing 
has endured for more than a small number of centuries. The method used 
was ‘fundamentally unsound iii as much as it contradicted other life-instincts - 
which were necessary to the vitality and healthy evolution of mankind and 
the denial of which must egid in some kind of stagnation and arrested pro- 
gress. The imperial aggregate could not acquire the unconquerable vitality 
and power of survival of the nation-unit. The only enduring empire-units ' 
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have been in reality large nation-units which took that name like Germany 
and China and these were not forms of the supranational ‘State and need 
not be reckoned in the history. of the formation of the imperial aggregate. 
So, although the tendency to the creation of empire testifies to an urge in 
Nature towards larger unities of human life, —and we can see concealed in - 
it a will to unite the disparate masses of humanity on a larger scale into a 
single coalescing or combined life-unit—it must be regarded as an unsuc- 
cessful formation without a sequel and unserviceable for any further progress 
in this direction. In actual fact a new attempt of world-wide domination 
could succeed only by a new instrumentation or under novel circumstances 
in englobing all the nations of the earth or persuading or forcing them 
into some kind of union. An ideclogy, a successful combination of peoples 
with one aim and a powerful head like Communist Russia, might. have a 
temporary success in bringing about such an objective. But such an outcome, 
not very desirable in itself, would not be likely to ensure the creation of an 
enduring World-State. There would be tendencies, resistances, urges towards 
other developments which would sooner or later bring about its collapse or 
some revolutionary change which would mean its disappearance. Finally, any 
such stage would have to be overpassed; only the formation of a true World- 
State, either of,a unitary but still elastic kind,—for a rigidly unitary State 
might bring about stagnation and decay of the springs of life,—or a union 
of free peoples could open the prospect of a sound and lasting world-order. 
It is not necessary to repeat or review, except in certain directions, the 
considerations and conclusions set forward in this book with regard to 
the means and methods or the lines of divergence or successive development 
which the actual realisation of human unity:may take. But still on some 
sides possibilities have arisen which call for some modification of what 
has been written or the conclusions arrived.at in these chapters. It had 
been concluded, for instance, that there was no likelihood of the conquest 
and unification of the world by a single dominant people or empire. This 
is no longer altogether so certain, for we have just had to admit the pos- ` 
sibility of such an attempt under certain circumstances. A dominant Power, 
may be able to group round itself strong allies subordinated to it but still 
considerable in strength and resou-ces and throw them into a world struggle 
with other Powers and peoples. This possibility would be increased if the 
dominating Power managed to procure, even if only for the time being, 
a monopoly of an overwhelming superiority in the use of some of the tre- 
mendous means of aggressive military action which Science has set out 
to discover and effectively utilise. The terror of destruction and even 
of large scale extermination created by these ominous discoveries may bring 
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about a will in the governments and peoples to ban and prevent the military 
use of these inventions, but, so long asthe nature of mankind has not changed, 
this prevention must remain uncertain and precarious and an unscrupu- 
lous ambition may even get by it a chance of secrecy and surprise and the 
utilisation of.a decisive moment wEich might conceivably give it victory 
and it might risk the tremendous chence. It may be argued that the history 
of the last war runs counter to this possibility, for in conditions not quite 
realising but approximating to sucl a combination of circumstances the 
aggressive Powers failed in their attempt and underwent the disastrous 
consequences of a terrible defeat. Bux after all, they came for a time within a 
hair’s breadth of success and there mizht not be the same good fortune for the 
world in some later and more sagaciotsly conducted and organised adventure. 
At least, the possibility. has to be ncted and guarded against by those who 
have the power of prevention and the welfare of the race in their charge. 
One of the possibilities suggested at the time was the growth of conti- ` 
nental agglomerates, a united Europe, some kind of a combine of the peoples 
of the American continent under th leadership of the United States, even 
possibly in the resurgence of Asix and’ its drive towards independence 
from the dominance of the Europeza peoples, a drawing together for self- 
defensive combination of the nation: of this continent; such an eventuality 
of large continental combinations might even be a stage in the final formation 
of a, world-union. This possibility aas tended to take shape to a.certain 
extent with a celerity that could not then be anticipated. In the two Ame- 
rican continents it. has actually assumed a predominating and practical 
form; though not in its totality. The idea of a United States of Europe has 
also actually taken shape and is assuming a formal existence, but is not yet 
able to develop into a completed aad fully realised possibility. because of 
the antagonism based on conflictinz ideologies which cuts off from each 
other Russia and her satellites behinc their iron curtain and Western Europe. 
This separation has gone so far thax it is difficult to envisage its cessation 
at any foreseeable time' in a predictzble future. Under other circumstances 
a tendency. towards such combinations might have created the apprehen- 
sion of huge continental clashes such as the collision, at one time imagined 
as possible, between.a resurgent Asia and the Occident. The acceptance 
by Europe and America of the Asztic resurgence and the eventual total 
liberation of the Oriental peoples, as also the downfall of Japan which 
figured at one time and igdeed actually presented itself to the world as the 
liberator and leader of a frea Asia against the domination of the West, have 
removed this dangerous possibility-- Here again, as elsewhere, the actual 
danger presents itself rather as. a/ dash between two opposing. ideologies, 
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one led by Russia and Red China and trying to impose the Communistic 
extreme partly by military and partly by forceful political means on a 
reluctant or at least an infected but not altogether willing Asia and Europe, 
and on the other side a combination of peoples, partly capitalist, partly 
moderate socialist who still cling with some attachment to the idea of liberty, 
—to freedom of thought and some remnant of the free life of the individual. 
In America there seems to be a push, especially in the Latin peoples, to- 
wards a rather intolerant completeness of the Americanisation of the whole 
continent and the adjacent islands, a sort of extended Monroe Doctrine, 
which might create friction with the European Powers still holding posses- 
sions in the northern part of the continent. But this could only generate 
minor difficulties and disagreements and not the possibility of any serious 
collision, a case perhaps for arbitration or arrangement by the U.N.O., 
not any more serious consequence. In Asia a more perilous situation has 
arisen, standing sharply across the way to any possibility of a continental 
unity of the peoples of this part of the world in the emergence of Com- 
munist China. This creates a gigantic bloc which could easily englobe the 
whole of Northern Asia in a combination between two enormous Communist 
Powers, Russia and China, and would overshadow with a threat of absorp- 
tion South-Western Asia and Tibet and might be pushed to overrun all 
up to the whole frontier of India, menacing her security and that of Western 
Asia with the possibility of an invasion and an overrunning and subjection 
by penetration or even by overwhelming military force to an unwanted 
ideology, political and social institutions and dominance of this militant 
mass of Communism whose push might easily prove irresistible. In any 
case the continent would be divided between two huge blocs which might 
enter into active mutual opposition and the possibility of a stupendous 
world-conflict would arise dwarfing anything previously experienced: the 
possibility of’ any world-union might, even without any actual outbreak 
of hostilities, be indefinitely postponed by the incompatibility of interests 
and ideologies on a scale which would render their inclusion in a single 
body hardly realisable. The possibility of a coming into being of three 
or four continental unions, which might subsequently coalesce into a single 
unity, would then be very remote and, except after a stupendous conflict, 
hardly feasible. 

At one time it was possible to regard as an eventual possibility the ex- 
tension of Socialism to all the nations; an international unity could then 
have been created by its innate tendencies which turned naturally towards 
an overcoming of the dividing force of the nation-idea with its separatism 
and its turn towards competitions and rivalries often culminating in open: 
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strife; this could have been regardec as the natural road and could have 
turned in fact into the eventual way wwards world-union. But, in the first 
place, Socialism has under certain stre-ses proved to be by no means immune 
against infection by the dividing natonal spirit and its international ten- 
dency might not survive its coming nto power in separate national States 
and a resulting inheritance of compezing national interests and necessities: 
the old spirit might very well survive in the new socialist bodies. But also 
there might not be or not for a long -ime to come an inevitable tide of the 
spread of Socialism to all the peoples of the earth: other forces might arise 
which would dispute what seemed at one time and perhaps still seems the 
most likely outcome of existing world tendencies; the conflict between Com- 
munism and the less extreme socialist= idea which still respects the principle 
of liberty, even though a restricted Eberty, and the freedom of conscience 
of thought, of personality of the incividual, if this difference perpetuated 
itself, might create a serious difficulty in the formation of a World-State. It 
would not be easy to build a consitution, a harmonised State-law and 
practice in which any modicum of genuine freedom for the individual or 
any continued existence of him exce>t as a cell in the working of a rigidly 
determined automatism of the body of the collectivist State or a part of a 
machine would be possible or conc&vable. It is not that the principle of 
Communism necessitates any such results or that its system must lead to 
a termite civilisation or the suppresson of the individual; it could well be, 
on the contrary, a means at once c the fulfilment of the individual and 
the perfect harmony of a collective seing. The already developed systems 
which go by the, name are not reall- Communism but constructions of an 
. inordinately rigid State Socialism. Fut Socialism itself might well develop . 
away from the Marxist groove and evolve less rigid modes; a co-operative 
Socialism, for instance, without a1y bureaucratic rigour of a coercive 
administration, of a Police State, might one day come into existence, but the 
generalisation of Socialism throughout the world is not under existing 
circumstances easily foreseeable, h-rdly even a predominant possibility: 
in spite of certain possibilities or tendencies created by recent events in 
the Far East, a division of the earta between the two systems, capitalistic 
- and socialistic, seems for the presert a more likely issue. In America the 
attachment to individualism and tbe capitalistic system of society and a 
strong antagonism not only to Communism but to even a moderate Socialism 
remains complete and one can foresee little possibility of any abatement in 
its intensity. The extreme success a Communism creeping over the conti- 
nents of the Old World which we. tave had to envisage as a possibility; is 

yet, if we consider existing circumsta3ces and the balance of opposing Powers; 
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highly improbable and, even if it occurred, some accommodation would 
still be necessary, unless one of the two forces gained an overwhelming 
eventual victory over its opponent. A successful accommodation would 
-demand the creation of a body in which.all questions of possible dispute 
could ‘be solved:as they arose without any breaking out of open conflict, 
and this would be a successor of the League of Nations and the U.N.O. 
"and move in the same ‘direction. As Russia and America, in spite of the 
:constant opposition of policy and ideology, have avoided so far any step 
:that would make the preservation of the U.N.O. too difficult or impossible, 
‘this third body would be preserved by the same necessity or imperative 
utility of its continued existence. The same forces would work in the sanie 
-direction and a creation of an effective world-union would still be possible; 
in the end the mass of general needs of the race and its need of self- 
preservation could well be relied on to make it inevitable. P Ig 
There is nothing then in the development of events since the establish- 
ment of the United Nations’ Organisation, in the sequel to the great’ 
initiation at San Francisco of the decisive step towards the creation of a 
world-body which might end in the establishment of a true world-unity, that 
need: discourage us in the expectation of an ultimate success of this great 
‘enterprise, There are dangers and difficulties, there can be an apprehension 
of conflicts, even' of colossal conflicts that might jeopardise the future, 
but total. failure need not be envisaged unless we are disposed to predict 
the failüre of the race. The thesis we have undertaken to establish of the 
drive of Nature towards larger agglomerations and the final establishment of 
the largest of all and the ultimate union of the world's peoples still remains 
unaltered: this is evidently the line which the future of the human 
race demands and which conflicts and perturbations, however immense, 
may delay, even as they may modify greatly the forms it now promises to 
take, but are not likely to prevent; for a general destruction would be the 
only.alternative destiny of mankind. But such a destruction, whatever the 
catastrophic possibilities balancing the almost certain beneficial results, 
hardly limitable in their extent, of the recent discoveries and inventions 
of Science, has every chance of being as chimerical as any early expecta- 
tion of final peace and felicity or a perfected society of the human peoples: 
We may rely, if on nothing else, on the evolutionary urge and, if on no other 
greater hidden Power, on the manifest working and drift or intention in 
the World-Energy we call Nature to carry mankind at least as far as the 
necessary next step to be taken, a self-preserving next step: for the necessity 
is there, at least some general recognition of if has been achieved and of 
the thing to which it must eventually: lead the idea has been born and the | 
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body of it is already calling for its creation. We have indicated in this book 
the conditions, possibilities, forms which this new creation may take and 
those which seem to be most desirable without dogmatising or giving pro- 
minence to personal opinion; an impartial consideration of the forces that 
work and the results that are likely to ensue was the object of this study. 
The rest will depend on the intellectual and moral Spec of moniy to 
carry out what is evidently now the one thing needful. 

We conclude then that in the conditions -of the world at present, even 
taking into consideration its most’ disparaging’ features. and dangerous 
possibilities, there is nothing that need alter the view we have taken of the 
necessity and inevitability of some kind of world-union; the drive of Nature, 
the compulsion of circumstances and the present and future need 
of mankind make it inevitable. The general conclusions we have arrived 
at will stand and the consideration of the modalities and possible forms. or 
lines of alternative or successive development it may take. The ultimate 
result must be the formation of a World-State and the most desirable form 
of it would be a federation of free nationalities in which all subjection or 
forced inequality and subordination of one to another would have dis- 
appeared and, though some might preserve a greater natural influence, all 
would have an equal status. A confederacy would give the greatest freedom 
to the nations constituting the World-State, but this might give too much 
room for fissiparous or centrifugal tendencies to operate; a federal order ` 
would then be the most desirable. All else would be determined by the 
course of events and by general agreement or the shape given by the ideas 
and necessities that may grow up in the future.: A world-union of this kind 
would have the greatest chances of long survival or permanent existence. 
- This is a mutable world and uncertainties and dangers might assail or 
trouble for a time; the formed structure might be subjected to revolutionary 
tendencies as new ideas and forces emerged and produced their effect on . 
the general mind of humanity but the essential ‘step would have been taken 
and the future of the race assured or at least the present era overpassed in 
which it is threatened and disturbed by unsolved needs and difficulties, 
precarious. conditions, immense upheavals, huge and sanguinary world- 
wide conflicts and the threat of others to come. The ideal of human unity 
would be no longer an unfulfilled ideal but an accomplished fact and its’ 
preservation given into the charge of the united human peoples. Its future 
destiny would lie on the knees of the gods and, if the gods have a usé for 
the continued existence of the racé, may be left to lie there safe. 
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THE MOTHER ON YOGIC ACTION* 
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T [es are four attitudes possible towards action in the spiritual life, 

and all of them have important bearings on life. The first is an 
attitude of rejection; the second, of qualified rejection; the third of ethical 
acceptance, and the fourth of divine utilization. These are the fundamental 
attitudes, which not only colour the spiritual life in their distinctive ways, 
but also condition its course and consummation. 

The first attitude is of sheer rejection of all action, so far as dani] is piactie 
cable in life. It pertains to the exclusive way of abstractive knowledge or 
love, which proceeds by a categoric renunciation of all secular relations, 
obligations and values. It looks down upon action as distracting and 
impeding, and tolerates only that much of it as is indispensable to the main- 
tenance of the body. This is the way of extreme asceticism advocated and 
preached by some of the schools of Vedanta, Buddhism and Jainism. It 
exerts a positively discouraging and withering effect on life in the world. 

The second attitude of qualified rejection is of a much. wider applica- 
bility. The Vedanta as interpreted by Shankar, the catholic forms of 
Mahayan Buddhism, Jainism and Christianity accept action as a preliminary 
means of purification. Certain prescribed actions, calculated to calm the 
mind of the neophyte and help the growth of disinterestedness and.concen- 
tration, are. enjoined in tbe beginning and continued, as a. social. utility 
or as an‘ example to others, even through the later stages of progress. But 
the final aim is a release from all action into an ee immobile 
peace or silence. 

The third attitude is that of ethical diese peace: in which action is not 
rejected, but accepted, in the beginning as a means of purification and. 
preparation, and later as a medium of ethico-spiritual self-expression. 
Through it one pours out into the world something of the moral .purity, 
freedom, power, love and compassion which grow in the being as a result 
of accumulating spiritual realizations. This is a derivative: growth or a 
reflex of the spiritual progress, and not a direct dynamization of the powers 
of the Spirit. Most spiritual seekers seem to be quite satisfied with it. An. 
authentic and abiding experience of the Absolute within and a constant 
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outflowing of Jove and light and 2eace and bliss from the instrumental 
being seems, to be -considered a:sunmit attainment, eyen by most of the 
greatest of mystics. There may be, in this state, an intermittent or steady 
perception of a universal or transcendental Will behind the shifting waves 
of one’s. individual nature, but usu-lly it is not accompanied by any clear 
knowledge of the why and the how of its working. A‘ veil still remains, 
however thinned, between the shining harvest reaped within and its dimi- 
nished transmission without: the h-gher values are rendered into cleansed 
lower terms. The supreme .knowl=dge: lacks which- could :dissipate the. 
veil and intégrate the inner. and the outer, and the supreme power. 
which. could . transform . the: instrumental | being . into a flawless vehicle of 
the Vast. 

A seeker of the. transcendent Light does not bother himself shit or 

not Life has an inherent right to possess and be.possessed by that Light 
and express it.in its own, but divinely transmuted, terms. He does..not- 
recognize any claim of life; upon b-mself, but is. content if it makes itself 
transparent oe to ei soniehitig of lo glow and ipai of the 
Spirit. . ` `. 
This attitude las a id "€ vile andi is didn of immense 
cultural progress—religious, ethica, aesthetic, literary, etc: The Maurya 
and .Gupta. periods of: Indian cultur2 were a material flowering of this atti- 
tude. Their abounding vitality anc -creative.gusto. were directly derived 
from the preceding burst of spiritcal achievements which gave to them a. 
religio-ethical‘ stamp. But: however great and. splendid the action welling’ 
out of this.attitude, however benefécial-and elevating to human society, it 
is not the direct action of God in pex the Hone ue eee fulfilment . 
of His Will upon earth. hes - 

. The fourth attitude is: one.of. divine utilization of al action. Here action is 
. not accepted on sufferance nor are is natural defects and drawbacks looked 
on with a high indifference, but all action is welcomed and embraced, pro- 
vided it is not prejudicial to one's sairitual progress, first as a potent, indis- - 
pensable means of self-surrender. ard liberation; and next as a transformed 
medium for the manifestation.of the Divine and the fulfilment’ of His Will. 
This attitude is hardly met with among spiritual seekers of the traditional 
paths, because it is based upon a comprehensiveness of vision and an integra- - 
lity of aspiration which have been almost lost to the post-Upanishadic spiritual . 
culture: in Indis. The Nihilism of the Buddhists and the Hlusionism of 
the school of Shankar split the ancient amplitude and harmony and nar- 
rowed down the spiritual urge.to £ few trenchant simplicities.. The Vedic 
and the Upanishadic mystics did-mt divide life into the spiritual and the _ 
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secular, but viewed it whole and endeavoured to render it, in its entirety, 
a- manifesting instrument of the supreme Light. Nothing was représsed’ - 
or T nonnes but all. was. illumined - and transmuted to serve te Cosmic 
Will. | 

- This Cosmic Will or. "ie self-fulfilling Will of the: Brerna , ‘aperating: in. 
Time and Space, is the teleological secret.and source of all action, collective 
. and individual. To:know.this Will by.inner identity and fulfil it through. 
our integral being; perfectly attuned to -its working, is the'aim of Yogic 
action; and we shall presently.see how the Mother throws a flood. of E 
upon the.complexity. of its nature, process.and utility. =< : 

-I make no apology to ere in full.the Mother’s Prayer. of the 26th 
November, I9I2:- — - MET Pare PA 


“The outer: life, es aciviur of cnc des ind: each wpne is it not the 
indispensable complement. of our hours of meditation and contemplation? ` 
And is not the proportion of time given to each the exact.image of the pro- 
portion which exists between the amount of effort to be.made for the prepa-. 

. ration and the realization? For, meditation, contemplation, Union is the. 

` result obtained—the flower that’ blooms; ‘the. daily: activity is the. anvil on 
which all the élements must pass and re-pass in order to be purified, refined, 

' made supple and ripe ‘for. the illumination which contemplation gives -to. 

' them. All. these elements: must .be. thus -passed one after the other through. 
the crucible~before outer activity: becomes needless for the integral deve~. 
lopment. "Then is this activity turned into the means to. manifest Thee so- 
as to awaken the other centres of consciousness to thé same dual work .of. ' 
the forge and the illumination.. Therefore are pride. and satisfaction with. 
oneself the worst of all obstacles. Very modestly we: must.take advantage 
of all the minute opportunities. offered to knead.and purify. some’ of.the 
innumerable elements, to:make them supple, -to make them: impersonal, . 
to-teach them forgetfulness of.self and abnegation and devotion and kind- 
ness. and’ gentleness; and when all these modes: of being have become habi- 
tual to them, then are they. ready. to participate in the Contemplation, and . 
to identify themselves with Thee in the. supreme Concentration. That is : 
why it seems.to methat the work must be lorig and slow even for the.best,. 
. and that striking.conversions cannot be integral. They change the orienta- . 
tion of.the being, they put it definitively on the.straight path; but truly to . 
attain : the goal, none can: escape: the need of Sunumerdble: d EE of 
every kind.and every. instant.. `.. 

O Supreme Master, who. shinest ‘in my. being. and: each thing, ler Cy: 
Light be manifest and the reign-of Thy Peace come for. all." . Lom. 
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- . Three. momentous truths of far-r-aching consequence emerge from this 

Prayer which contains the whole gos2el of Yogic action. 1) Contemplation, 
supreme Concentration or Union—the Mother uses these terms almost 
as synonyms—is not only the meeting of the liberatéd part of our being, 
our soul but of our whole being—soul and nature—with the supreme 
Reality. 2) Action of every day anc of every instant is indispensable for 
the integral development of our becng and the realization of the integral 
union, which is not possible withcut the” long, chequered discipline of 
consecrated. action.. 3). Action contimues even after the integral develop- 
ment, but only to:manifest the Divir= and to awaken other centres of con- 
sciousness, i.e.- other individuals, we same “dual work of the forge and 
the illumination.” >.. 

Let us elaborate and us to lacie vede truths, one after another, in 
order to make them definite and clea- to our aspiring intelligence. 

I) Unionis commonly understooc to be an ecstatic identification of the 
most spiritually developed part of ovr. consciousness with the Divine. It is 
usually effected by:an act of abstracive thought, the most spiritualized part 
of our consciousness withdrawing from the movements of Nature (trancé) 
and plunging in the infinity of the Epirit. But this means the sundering of 
a part from the whole. The Mothe- does not regard it as integral union, 
According to her, union is:a fusiom and identification of the whole con-. 
sciousness of man—physical, vital, r=ntal and spiritual—with the Supreme,’ 
who is at once the All and the Berond-All. In this union, trance is not 
indispensable; in fact, it is ultimately dispensed with, the whole con- 
sciousness enjoying an abysmal silence in the midst of the most stupendous 
action. Acting, thinking, feeling, sl-eping—in all states of being and all 
modes of its operation—one abides in a perfect union ‘and identification 
with the Divine. As the Divine ha not to abrogate or annul his waking 
self to realize His transcendent immobility or- forfeit His luminous silence 
and stillness to engage in world-acton,-so the individual who has realized 
an integral union with Him, has not to labour under any such disabling: 
dichotomy and oscillate between peaceful passivity and agitated activity. 
An integral union denotes a union ia all the four states of our being at one 
and.the same time—Jagrat (wakingstate), Swapna (dream state), Sushupti 
(massed.sleep-state) and Turiya (tr.ncendent state). It is to become abso- 
lutely one with the Absolute, but no by self-annihilation or tranced merger. 
If we refer to the state of the detached Purusha, witnessing the works of. 
Nature but not participating i in them, as described in the Gita, we shall 
more easily. understand how the incividual : consciousness, widened beyond 
all ego-moulds and revelling in the infinity of the Eternal who is at once 
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in Time and beyond. Time, can sze all.the, movements of its nature initiated, - 
guided. and consummated by, the Pen in whom it. now po 
lives, ; moves and has, its being. . DET 

2) But, paradoxical though dt may. ‘seem, ilie TN union.cannot 
be realized without Yogic action.. We. must. take special; note of this truth, 
“Test i in. the i impatient fervour of our devotion, or the vertiginous. flight of 
our „Godward, thought, we let .curselyes; drift ‘away. from.-action. and: seal 
for ever the highest, and widest fulfilment of our terrestrial. destiny. Action 
is indispensable i in this, Yoga.of integral union.. The Mother calls it pre- 
paration or the work of the forge. It is ‘only through action that each part 
of our. "being, each fibre of our subjective and. objective :personality. can .be 
purified, refined, made supple, unegoistic, self-abnegating and impersonal. 
There is a nuclear formation of: the ego, in each element of-our. being, which 
has to be broken. up, : and the elements have to be released into a dynamic: 
impersonality. But.if we eschew action, we shall find ourselves eschewing 
the. essential, ‘preparation; and the liens elements -of our panum vin 


transformed and ‘divinely, dynamic. . x aie 

It was “the renunciation, of action ,under the. fateful pal of Buddhism. 
and illusionistic Vedantism that ‘atrophied the veins and: arteries of the. 
Indian society, ‘and caused its, eventual decay and -subjection to foreign 
domination. A religion or Spirituality , that disdains life- end. discourages: 
its. natural growth. and colourful. self-expression, , discounts, in: effect, the 
Will. of, God in. creation and i is doomed to wither out of-existence. It may 
have its fulfilment in. some ame fce but. none dee in: the 
eternal. march of Time. . v RUM. rs 

"The; great gift of the West 10 the caine of Doden fibus d is thei insis- 

tent sense c of the. significance of Life and its irresistible purpose in the material: 

world, But this purpose cannot.;be read on.the.surface of its ceaseless flux;. 
if is hidden in its „depths and. can be known. only by the. light. of the Spirit. 
and fulfilled only by ; its, all-achieving. Power.. Science skims the surface of 
life. and. fails to fathom its. depths and discover.its:goal. How: the human. 
life can be explored, expanded, purified and transfigured: by. Yoga andy- 
married . to. the supreme Light, become its blissful manifesting. medium; 
upon “earthy i is what, the Mother:teaches in the present Prayer. The union 
with ‘the supreme Reality : which will illumine,and transform life:and make: 
it divinely creative, cannot be achieved, the Mothér insists, without:“‘action: 
of every } kind and of every instant", This. teaching coincides. with the-Gita’s: ` 
gospel, ‘of work except .for: the enthralling. glimpse it-affords..of: che-glory. 
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ef the: final-achievernent-—the divinization of the whole human nature. and 
the revelation. of:Sachchidananda th-ough it: ‘By actionis- the. soul bound 
to: ignorance and: suffering, dnd by action.is it to be freed. The actions 
performed for.the sake of oneself, forthe satisfaction of one's egoistic desires 
and. for: personal ‘profit, hem in -:arcl heave:the consciousness with. their 
reactions and results and emphasize -he‘separateness of the individual from 
the universal. It. is only when acticns are stripped of. desires and turned 
Godwards, that they. become a powerful liberating force! and a’ sure means 
of progressive self-transcendence. Each action, offered :to' the -Infinite arid 
the: Eternal, is.a step forward:towarIs. it 'and:the -unravelling of one of the 
million knots that attach. man to'igrorance and:.death. Rejection ‘of: action, 
therefore, is a. wilful -postponement 5f the. solution. of: the-central problem 
of life,.and-.cannot effect.the release. of the embodied being: of man from 
Nature's. yoke; however high his-dezached: soul may-soar in: its;unclamped 
freedom: That. which binds. must. cnbind; that. which.veils must be the 
agent of the supreme unveiling: Action :cleaves. not to man2. says one: of 
the Upanishads, but:it must be-an-action scrupulously performed in the 
spirit of. sacrificé,..as'the : Gita defintely: lays it down. ‘The: daily’ activity 
is the anvil on which all the elemenzs must pass and re-pass in"order to be 
purified, refined, made supple and rpe for the illumination which contem- 
platíón: gives.to.them. All these elements must be thus passed one after 
the other through the crucible” (of action), These words imply not only 
8 consecration and Godward orientztion of all actions, but their utilization 
in the transformation of the numerless elements of our nature which 
have a right, as much as the naked. soul, to the bliss of the divine union. 
It is only in the course of action tha one meets with opposition, unmerited 
calumny, deceipt and dishonesty on the part of those with whom one deals, 
or praise and flattery and generous rewards; and one can watch one’s various 
reactions to these outer touches—anger and lust and greed and vanity’ 
and resentment and envy and egoistic elation and gratification—and offer 
them to the divine Force for the traasformation of their perverted energies 
and their conversion into their spiritual counterparts. How else can the 
weak and obscure life of homo sap2ns change into an epiphany of Light 
and Force, once the possibility of such a radical change is admitted? Renun- 
ciation of work spells a betrayal of Cod's intention in the world and a turre 
ing of one’s back upon the highest >erfection of one’s terrestrial existence, 
3) The third truth the Mother br-ngs out in the Prayer is the dual nature 
of Yogic action—its natufe as a means of purification and preparation for 
divine union, and as a means of manfestation of the divine splendours. When 
all the elements of one’s nature haze been radically cured and converted 
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"TN the annals.of human experience we find that there are records of a 
vaster more infinite Reality than that Beyond which has appeared 
to us as the known—and extensively unknown—Cosmic existence. Such 
is the transcendent Beyond—the pure Spirit-in-itself—which is a knowledge 
more familiar to Eastern spirituality than to the pattern. and outlook of a 
naturalistic West.:It .was this larger realisation :of a.lofty luminous Reality 
beyond the universe, which :at a certain. stage of India’s development. had 
become the chief central aim of her endeavours, and which had inevitably 
culminated in the venerated figure of the Sannyasin,--that.is, one who has 
entirely renounced all worldly ties and attachments to become rather the 
lone pursuer of Spirit for its own sake. It was a perilous line of endeavour, 
however, for even though India had thus amassed untold treasures of the 
Spirit, there was for. centuries the wide-spread abandon of all material pro- 
gress, which had consequently put.upon her that disconcerting cloak of 
an outer decay and neglect.. And thus we find that as in the materialism of 
the West where the agnostic had shut out all reality save the physical one, 
so at the other extreme the Sannyasin aimed to cut off all entanglements 
with worldly life and its material base. - 
It is clear that such an immense leap into the Beyond could only. be 
made at the expense of neglecting the material life, as well as of all those 
intermediary steps which make up the dynamic Cosmic Reality, and which 
also mark out for man the course of his future evolutionary progress. But 
supported by pure logical thought, the justification for this extreme flight 
to the Spirit is as equally tenable as that for the utter plunge into Matter. 
It is more understandable, therefore, that during the long period of human 
development when the rational. intellect is largely the guiding factor of 
man, there should result that large global bifurcation into the two separate 
“lines of progress which culminated in agnosticism on the.one hand and in 
illusionism on the. other.. And perhaps also this division had to take place 
in order to test out completely and to the full the inner truths of each path, 
In the present trends of knowledge, however,:there are signs of a more all- 
iE: and. icm movement, with its Tanes ofa i greater wholeness. 
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Moreover modern thought, as opposed to that of the past, has a 
firmer sensorial link with Matter, and'is thus more securly grounded and 
rooted to-earth-for this' fuller | ‘growth,—evén to the supra-cosmic ‘Héights. 
. It rests, however, with modern man himself to fully recognise and become 
conscious of this integral possibility; for as yet there,is orily a half-conscious 
fumbling, an infantile groping on the lower levels, with only here and there 
some vague foreboding of other-world realities. Tt is apparent that humanity 
is. almost unaware-of or indiffereat tothe goal: to which: it:is being drawn, 
and.consequently.‘there is.all.the-blind resistance-to-this‘upward pull. .: 
-. Although modern thought has:made: some - tentativé :beginnings.in the 
direction -of investigating. that growing mass of: evidence derived from 
subliminal phenomena. and the associated ‘experiences.’ centred around ` 
extra-sensory:. perception, . these: infant-sciences are still looked. upon ab 
.übnorrmalities bythe main" body. of. scientific opinion; and .consequently 
they; are receiving but scant recognition in. present«day:research. In this 
connection:we can:see how the..state of trance, for. instance, which. has 
come to be associated. with these and other para-normal .experiences,: is 
so. grossly. misunderstood. -Whereas.the physical trance is regarded mainly 
‘as’an abnormal or pathological..condition, it is rather. an intermediaté and 
‘temporary phenomenon, induced: by;the sudden cessation of the physical 
serises..and the.consequent emergence.of.subtle ones to the surface. con- 
sciousness.. For when the.outer.bodily senses are.thus. withdrawn, there 
intervenes.a state-of physical quietude which permits the. inner. faculties 
to extend and enlarge. Ultimately, however, as the Enlightened of.all times 
have shown us, we.can bé fully alive in the: physical activity—though with 
the mind’ perfectly stilled—and yet intensely aware: of and even moving in 
and through other.world realities. For these. worlds.beyond: ate not. so 
remotely separate 'frony the. physical universe, but. are intimately. related 
-with: its:present.destiny and. progress, and: even exert. an‘influence on: the ' 
material plane which is as: S al too: Teele: known and, correctly "understood 
by moder thought. - pO Ui DU St boh dius uoc t 
- Yet the occult uide POM MEET enter. douane into. oo 
Jife and experience, are not ‘the ends nor are. theyithe: dominant factor of 
existence; but rather they form an. integral«part ofthe.extensive field of 
‘action. of an -observing Consciousness which stands. beyond this entire 
-activity that constitutes the Cosmos. For it. has: been revealed from earliest 
times, that beyond all cosmic movement there is. an ultimate. Witness...And 
we can see also-that-this: corresponds in the outer Worlds. to our inner experi- 
ence of a passive observer which stands behind “and aloof from the action- 
partaking part of the individual being. It was the Cosmic Witness, however, 
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which the ancients knew to be'the cue objective. reality of Consciousness. 
For Consciousness was seen to be not merely the limitéd outlook and: pos- 
„session of the individual being, but mther an all-pervading Existence which 
is supra-cosmic-as well: as the inberent cosmic Principle, and of which 
the individual consciousness is itself but a concentration. From. this-stand- 
point it was shown that-the: Coriscious Witness -is in fact the true centre 
and pivot of all. cosmic action, and is thus the real source and origin, the 
.very Creator or. Matrix from which 3he whole cosmic movement has issued. 
Cosmos itself is therefore the exterral and active existence of that Witness. 
‘It was only in later centuries of Indan spiritual thought, through an exclu- 
‘sively idealistic tendency, that the Witness became the all-existent factor, 
and the Creation-but & mirage :or a-transient illusion'of It. Through a 
similar exclusiveness and’ one-sided emphasis: we see how -materialism had 
fallen into the other extreme concepzion,—that the Activity or; the Creation 
is the sole:and^ultimate Real, and--he.Creator a.non-existence. It is inte- 
resting to note, however, that in sore recent scientifically founded thought, 
there has appeared the confirmation >f an ultimate-detached observer within 
the self, and significantly enough, -his innermost witness is shown to be 
linked with the larger verities-of Immortality: and.- Timelessness. . From 
such approach it becomes more possible for the greater Truth of a detached 
Cosmic Witness; conjoined with: an à squally real - R a more id 
grasped by the modern. world. : POE 

- In the-idealistic pattern: of. ddr however we can see. . that it was 
dnevitible from the limited outlook zhich had ‘thus developed, with its con- 
‘ception. of à sole-existent and'extrz-cosmic Witness, that this earthly life 
should have been made -merely an illusion which bad to work itself. out 
finally, in some: repetitively mechanical or.spiral-ike way..And conse- 
quently the highest aim for this. lim-of endeavour. became: the seeking for 
an ultimate refuge:in:the absolute Beyond, a final self-negating. liberation 
‘from -all.fleshly bondage. The outbok: of materialistic thought. which, we 
‘really find to be. complementary ratner than opposed to the idealistic tradi- 
‘tion, had also come:to regard. the zadividual/s life on earthras.a transitory 
appearance on the world’ stage; theugh the emphasis in this-case:-was on 
the outer present life rather than or. ‘some future.state of existence. There- 
fore the highest practical aim of'-he -materialist world could: only reach 
the ethical one,—that of rendering some -selfless: service to. humanity :as 
perhaps the greatest useful endeavorr in:an otherwise meaningless or wholly 
self-centered life. Inc ‘both: these -extremes of thought, however, we find 
that their limited -anid pessimistic conclusions; particularly regarding the 
destiny of the individual's life, cannot: readily be accepted. by, the modern 
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mind as a a satisfying and fundamental solution of existence; nor can they 
-be considered to be a comprehensive ‘affirmation of the All, since both 
.conclusions lead to the ultimate elimination and negation of the dynamic 
centres of the Divine Manifestation, which: are the individual entities. It 
is .clear:‘therefore that a wider approach than, that attempted by purely 
intellectnal -endeavour is now needed, if we are to attain to that 
comprehensive outlook which can grasp.the truth both of materialism as 
well as of idealism:as the basis cf a fuller affirmation. It has been shown, 
-however, in endeavours of the past, that by. detaching oneself and rising. 
‘beyond. logical thought, we are .able to attain to a consciousness above 
.that goverüed by the sense-mird and the ego. In this way we can enter 
intimately into the. all-pervasive Cosmic Consciousness which, we have 
-seen, is: the. real keystone of man’s higher development. For in that 
larger awareness we; begin to see that even the extreme lines of thought and 
development a from. and are in fact branches of.& common root and 
centre... . pa Y, 

Cosmic Gon however, ifi it is to NIS a living reality i in the 
.world.and not merely a theoretical speculation, must, be seized, entered into 
and lived in in the same way that the ancient Seers immersed themselves 
and lived in it; though.for the modern world it must become a more 
‘permanent. and. normal possession. of man, the. very basis -of his own 
enlargement. In order to achieve this wider. vision, therefore, we must in a 
progressive way be.able to break through the limitation of the ego-centre, and 
-to identify ourselves more and more completely with the secret innermost 
-Self which is: hidden: in -all things. It is- however the ego in man—that 
‘dividing and. separative centre of his. being—-which is the chief stumbling- 
-block in the. way of his further advancement. For the ego has grown to 
be the: central. dominant factor o his nature, in: which it is deeply rooted, 
so. that it now requires an. internal revolution to. displace;its sovereignty, 
a complete turn: and.change of „attitude, —similar in many ways to the 
decisivé. change which.took place in man's .external cosmological. outlook 
when he began to.realise that the earth is not the real centre of the solar 
and planetary.motions: But even through a broadening and deepening of know- 
ledge.we can, either from the direct or from the recorded experiences of those 
who have already plumbed the-potentialities.of the. cosmic consciousness, 
considerably extend our inner awareness. From them we learn that there are 
‘two. states or phases. through which we can enter into this wider conscious- 
ness. We either become aware of the one- Being &f-which Matter, Life and 
‘Mind are the multiple emanations,—and even beyond Mind) the. higher 
entity. of. Supermind,--which. together form, the subliminal. layers: or worlds 
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of existence, of the larger cosmic Reality: Or plunging directly: into, these 
worlds we become unified with the Multiplicity in all its inner details, 
and can thus enter even into the lives and minds of other beings than our 
own. But having thus become aware of these two phases as separate aspects 
of approach—as the way of Being or. the one. hand, and as the way of Con- 
sciousness on the other—we also begin to realise that they are not really 
separate entities. of Cosmos, as it:.sppears at first to. our dividing mind, 
but that they are the two sides—tke largeness of the One, and the detail 
of the Many—through which the whole Cosmic Reality is revealed to us. ' 
‘Thus in that wider awareness we begin to see that-all cosmic Being is essen- 
tially an embodiment of Consciou ness; and that. pure Consciousness is 
itself a Being or Existence, though completely aloof from Its cosmic action. 
And even through all their infinite formations and statuses, however lofty 
or lowly, Consciousness cannot be szparated from: Being, nor.can Being be 
entirely excluded from Consciousness. Otherwise the reality, of the world 
divorced from Consciousness would naturally fall into that narrow concep- 
tion of a mere mechanical and aimle s existence; and the reality of the Tran- 
scendence devoid of inherent Being would make of Creation an inevitable 
unreality and an illusion. It is ony when, we widen our seeing beyond 
the present habitual outlook, that we, realise in a more integral way the 
infinite and intimate - inter-relatioaship,of an all-conscient, :all-existent 
Reality which is. at once cosmic and: extra-cosmic.. . . 

Beyond the Cosmos, therefore, we look to the vastness of a soin: 
scending Consciousness, whose infinite Perfection the ancients had already 
discerned and unveiled. There, they. had revealed, lies the pure Spirit 
itself, the Divine Ground-of all.exictence;‘and-the universe is but the utter 

‘dependency of that supernal Vast. But just as one can enter into and live 
in the Cosmic Consciousness, so it was found possible also.to enter into that 
Transcendent Consciousness :and become thereby: completely detached 
and aloof from the universal activity and movement. It was indeed in that 
high and lofty, vision .above the worlds that the ancient Séers were able 
to penetrate the secrets of the larger Reality, and to realise Its relation 
with the Cosmos and with man. Only in a leter age, while attempting 
to grasp the. immensity of the Transcendence before the horizon of 
humanity had widened sufficiently t» embrace the wholeness of it, did man's 
mind become overwhelmed and trensfixed by its first impress and contact 
with the pure infinite Calm of tba- apparently inactive Spirit. For in that 
transfixed state mind could seize noching but the face of the Transcendence, 
—the Calm, the Stillness and the wter Silence of that luminous translucent 
Sea. While it was even thus the Highest grasp of the human intellect—as 
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opposed toa higher ‘intuitive seeing—it was also a hypnotic charm which : 
héld"the-.mind of man spéll-bound' for centuries; and it bécame the final 
goal, ‘the supreme All of a host >f religious seekers who had come within 
the orbit.of its dazzling light. Chiefly fostered: and spread by Buddhistic 
teaching this. powerful realisation ‘of a pure Transcendence had widely 
gripped: the Eastern world; and’ during a long medieval era of: spiritual 
endeavour it had become the miain characteristic: dominating Indian life 
and thought. It: was largély due to-the initial. reaction-óf-à dynamic mind 
in face of-that static transfixed -poise, that- modern- man ‘has been: unable 
to see ‘beyond the-unprogressive fixity: which came to symbolise Indian 
spiritual thought to the world. And thu&^a Transcendence’ which appeared 
to be merely. a fantasy and the-root-of all worldly illusion hasbeen widely 
rejected. bythe: modern-age. -Yet actual-experiencé’ reveals that the Tran- 
scendence ‘Holds in‘ itself the: supreme Truth:-of the- Divine. Reality. And 
it is interesting.to note:that the experience of a momentary- though abiding 
sense of Fimelessness.is-in fact beginning to appéar in more recent writings; 
which :not. only: indicates. the . reality: of this:transcendent: consciousness to 
the modern-mind,-but also gives a clue to 7 the direction ii- Which the trüe 
comprehensive Reality: can»'be -found. - "b RHE gn Se ae Mors di 
;But to.see the Divine even int -His ‘detached ined Pusiy i is 5 itielfa. 
limitation; unless ‘at the same time. wë seé-Hinr:also' in-the:world. For the 
very act of Creation .was-the bringing down, in successive: and: ‘progressive 
steps, of. that pure. infinite’ Consciousness: into a-/finite- material ‘mould\— 
eternal Spirit to become inert-Matter. And the. Creator, Whoi is- even now 
forming and shaping the world, forcing down’ a greater: entity than- Mind 
into. this ‘all resistant’.earthly field, not: only .embraces and: sustains. the 
universe, but has. also. entered through His.very.Nature. into the stuff, of 
Creation,-down to: the. minutest darticle-of it. It.is-thus: that we can: say 
that Nature is really a disguised Godhead, and that man, the highest. element 
in the terrestrial: emergence, isin truth: potential God. It is. these: bold 
and lofty: truths, revealed by the Enlightened of the-world, that the ‘modern 
veg ane baget eee ee M ng dt. . 
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61-62. The Supreme i is radiant eyer 1 inthe finite for the ‘full: done 
by His inherent Tapas which uphdds the existence of.Creation, causes 
the measuring (of the Measureless) xnd sustains the limitless Self in limi- 
tation by a portion of Himself for -orld-enjoyment.'- 

Now we have come to the end of the, treatise and this is the cucine 
part in which i is summed up all that has been stated in the earlier sections. 
Here in this double couplet, the effiGent cause and the purpose of creation 
are succinctly stated and this is a reixeration of what was stated in the first 
section, especially in verses 13, 16-and.20.,Now the question how the 
creation. comes. to be has been discussed and it is settled, that. Tapas or 
Chit-Shakti of Ishwara.is the cause 5f creation and that is natural to him. 
The low idea and the. vulgar fancy that the Creator created by a fiat or 
from desire akin to human want hzs been dismissed with reasonableness 
and appropriate citations from sacred texts. To release the world-being 
from ‘his own being is natural to Ishwara in view of the Bliss-nature of. 
the Supreme Sat-Chit-Ananda. Ths well understood and granted, there 
does not arise the question why. thcre should be creation at all.- But still 
another aspect, of the same question remains: is.there a purpose? If there’ 
is meaning, then does it pertain. to -he Creator orto. the created? Surely, 
we can not presume by any stretch cf imagination to scale into the heights. 
of the Spirit and read the intentioa of the Divine Lord, Creator of the- 
universe; for the Divine Reason anc Knowledge and purpose in regard to 
creation -can be understood, as th-y are, by a consciousness above the 
human level and one.with the Dive Consciousness itself. But it is no 
forbidden ground for man to rise to Ir s.own heights nearer the Realm of the 
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spirituzl consciousness and understand the Intention and meaning of crea- 
tion im terms of the highest reasoning mind. This he is entitled to do in 
as much as no serious thought ar action in life proceeds from him without 
purpose. The idea of purpose being natural to man, he can translate into 
` the terms of his reasoning,,the,Divine Intention and purpose as perceived 
by mystic ‘seers or recorded perceptions in the scriptures or as glimpsed 
by him in his intuitive moments.. Thus the meaning of creation is not sought _ 
for interms of the consciousness of the Lord, but is to be understood in 
human terms. Whát, then,‘.is: the purpose? ‘For: the blossoming even ‘in 
the-fini-e"is the answer.. That is to say, the Divine possibilities of the finite 
are wo-ked “out ‘and: made to manifest.“ The: Divine potentialities! of the 
Infinite-Self are latent in-the finite and itis the revelation of the Divine Nature 
and in£nitude hidden.in the finite that is the’ purpose of the Limitless: Self 
discove-ing itself in limitation of the finite. ‘It is radiánt even in the finite’. 
shows che dynamic character of its presence; And this is worked out by 
Tapas >therwise called "Maya, that which causes the ‘measuring’. The 
Infinité-revealing itself i in the finite, the finite human working out the infinite 
Divine: possibilities -in some measure and a fuller realisation’ of the: possi- 
bilities 5f the Divine: in his infinitude in the apparent limitations of man— 
these am one and the same Ging Het de che menn of creation so für a 
man. or earth is concerned. — ^ ^ 
63. Whatever principles are — for ever in the fourth pi aré 
hidden::n this Earth-world:of-elemenits, in the’ Inconscient (Matter). as 
‘The ‘self-revelation' of the Infinite in the’ finite’ is ’a- statement ‘made’ 
in abstrect termis.: It is the discove-y or-the self-ünveiling of the Divine in the 
human:=hat is meant by the term as the goal of human-existence -on earth: 
But iti: not-a passive presence of the Divine, which'is everywhere in the 
humanas -wéll: as- in ‘the ‘non-human, though veiled, that is:sought to bé 
revealed. ‘though that-is sine qua won for the-expression of the unexpressed’ - 
Divinity-in- man.) It isthe: sublime principles that are- always- associated 
with the Divine Being, Knowledge; Power, Light-and the rest that are to be 
unfoldec i in their divine spleridour i in the humah being. -And' this is a dyna- 
mic power, not a realisation by mán of the- Divine présence alone. For 
this purose, it is stated that the principles of Truth, Knowledge, Power, 
Light, ecc. are hidden in Matter. But they are quite manifest in the fourth - 
plane. Why the fourth pee is mentioned instead of the Eternal triple 
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Sat-Chit-Ananda above it is due to the fact that we are immediately con- 
cerned with the fourth, the Mahas c? the Vijnana principle which is the 
ultimate saviour of this triple world o^ Ignorance even as it is its first cause. 
This Earth-world of Matter, the inconscient has within it folded all the higher 
principles of life, mind and the rest and they are to be unfolded because 
_ of their ever manifest presence ir the fourth world that exerts now 
in a veiled manner its _ Pressure upon. the earth to yield the fruits of 
its labour. 

64. Always, in. the Mahas, the Sat-chit-Ananda i is E E but here in 
this triple world below it is--by itself unmanifest, obscure to us. 

Sat-Chit-Ananda is indeed everywhere present. But. in the Cosmic 
Hierarchy it is in the higher heights.a-d above the Mahas, the fourth world, 
and as such ‘is ever manifest! in it. Ozin other words, the Sat-Chit-Ananda 
is viewed in relation to the Cosmic Manifestation; it is the eternal uncreate 
triple world close to and above and harboured in the fourth, the Mahas, 
which is the goal for this triple wozxkd to which we belong. But this our 
existence. is in the lower rungs of the cosmic ladder, and.as such, under the 
grip of Ignorance, hence it is stated that the Sat-Chit-Ananda is. gbade: 
to us here, for it is not.manifest as i- is above in the Mahas. 

.65. The cause of Earth's movemen: is the blossoming of the hidden ni: 
ciples of) life etc. Because of the entr of Life into Matter the s became 
endowed with life.? . 

It was stated that the. Sat-Chit-Azanda, itie: Post Light, Raced 
and other properties native to the Higher Half, parardha, of the Cosmic. 
Existence are to manifest here on Earch and that is the meaning and fruit of - 
the Divine self-revelation in man. -Bw the Supermind with all its properties, 
even a little of it. does not come do=n in a leap upon earth.. There is an 
order, as we have seen,.in the develooment of creation itself from the Sup- 
reme. Step by step the higher comes to the lower and the lower under the 
pressure of the higher reveals and br-ngs out the element previously hidden 
in it, but awakened by the coming cown of its active principle and power 
from the plenary world high up to wkch it belongs. Life was already latent, 
involved in Mattér; when life-force fom the Life-world which is just next 
above it entered n into y PR PER in Matter, AE evolves. Life. 
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.66. Tust.as the blossoming:o Life from Matter is seen in the trees etc. 
even.© the blossoming of. Mind in mankind is quite (manifest) clear.!. -. 
The first appearance of the-life-principle on Earth is nothing else but the 
fact, of the emergence of life submerged in Matter; what was there already 
imit:came out under the cownward -pressure of life from above: And this 
is illustrated: in thé vegetable kingdom. Once-we know that Brahman or 
Sat-CEit-Anandá,is omnipresent, we also understand by that omnipresence,. 
- not mere featureless, ever sleepy nothing-like presence, but the One with. 
- all the properties native to It, not as they are in.thé’plenary home of Sat- 
Chit-Ananda in the upper half-of the Creation, but latent and unmanifest,. 
yet haring within .it.the possiblities, for manifesting them under. suitable 
conditions: when they. are ready.. This: point.is:to be noted as-a.characteristic’ 
feature of Sri. Aurobindo's. teaching «as, distinct. from the. Vedantic. dictum. 
that.ali is Brahman.or that-It is everywhere. "That its. veiled presence is a: 
sign-pest for the., manifestation of something of itself ultimately, is. not. a. 
proposition admitted or even conceived.of inthe other teachings, Vedantic 
or: any, ther. - But- the: Manifestation is gradual, the Divine: Purusha coming: 
down.f-oni above to meet and unite. with the emerging purusha who also is 
divine _n essence:but in,the -conditions .of:the triple world of ignorance.. 
Before such a manifestation, the higher Light and Power of the Divine Spi- 
rit in its degraded form as mind and life,is.to be brought out on earth, in: 
Matter. And when it is so evolved, it retains the Matter from which it has: 
come oat, in which'it is encased a5 it were. Just as-life;was presentin Matter, 
submerzed, or; involved,.and. latent as bas: been stated earlier; even.so the:. 
mind.r-presenting . the -principle -of Consciousness is present even in the. 
plant liie; though.it does not emezge.fully-as it does in man: We may.note in 
passing that it was given to &n:eminent/Indian scientist in the early years. of. 
the.cenury-to:prove experimenta ly that the.plant life.has a nervous system. 
His references. to the ‘perception: part’, the ;plant's: ‘power of perception’, 
‘the feezings of plants’, in‘the. course: of his, scientific demonstration left-no. 
shadow-:of doubt in the minds of eminent. scientist-observers that the plant-. 
life- is caarged with consciousness jof:the kind suited to its nervous system, . 
Indeed zhe ancients knew that plants have.not-merely life but a conscious- : 
ness anc. feeling of, pain and pleasure as can be gathered even from the com- - 
parative:y later works like the Mahabharata or Manu Smriti. But that 
was par- of their intuitive PEE not a:truth arrived at by experimental 
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science of the kind known to our times. As Sri Aurobindo remarks: ‘The 
ancient thinkers knew well that life and mind exist everywhere in essence 
and-vary only in degree and, manner of their emergence and functionings. 
‘All is in all and it is out of the ampie involution that the i evolu- 
tion progressively appears... 

: discum man an eeieence Bons Reda nati nop in Hie trat 
that the emergent principle sustains itself-at the base on principles already 
evolved and organised in appropriate structure to serve as the foundation 
for the manifesting. element to express itself and function. . 

67.’ Henceforth shall--be the flowering of the Vijnana, Sai for t us 
on Earth. When that is accomplished, pecus EE also is the Divinity 
of Manu's progeny, Man! _ 

' Just as plant-life is.a remarkable proof of Nature that life his come out of 
Matter and having once. appeared. retains ite basis in matter with suitable 


2 adjustments, even so mind has come-out of life and organised inliving matter 


proceeds with its functionings of organised life initially in the gnimal and 
with an increasing: ‘self-expression ‘and ae ea it finds its aise? of 
higher possibilities in mam., , - 

This emergence of mind is not the last. term ‘of rhe gradus] eiui of 
man, the spiritual being. For it must be noted, what is very often ignored 
in the religions, rather religious philosophies that man is a complex propo- 
sition. He is indeed a. soul, essentially the Spirit—& modicum or shadow or 
reflection according to, philosophical.preferences, something very substantial 
in the core'of his being. But he is.not only that; he is much else, a spiritual 
being finding himself in.a. mind. encased in living matter. The evolved 
elements of mind, life and. matter are his property and sheaths, instruments 
far stability and action and thought. But thought is not the highest instru- 
ment or principle of the spirit's power of, manifestation. The next higher 
principle of light, power and knowledge—called -Vijnana, the Supermind— 
has to'emerge from.the highest region of the most, evolved and therefore 
most developed mind. And this emergence of the Vijnana is.not a one-sided 
labour, is :not possible without the coming down of the Vijnana: from its 
- native plane above.. And when it comes down, touches and. presses upon its 
' own element involved: in the mind; the latter opens and receives and accepts 
it for its organisation and rule here in man when he ves in the material body. 
. Thus, we can say that the Supermind is the Divine principle of action and 

thought; it is an instrument of the Purusha, the. spiritual Being, organising 
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itself in the human vehicle with all its instrumentel faculties and ^at 
tbe same time transforming them to suit the new conditions in the new situa- 
tion imposed on-the evolving soul. Be it noted that the evolution.of life 
"and mind is strictly speaking, the evolution of the soul in plant-life or animel 
or human mind; it is really the evolution of the soul of which life and mind 
‘are bodies and vehicles. It is ‘not the Divine or divinised soul, though it is 
divine in the sense that all existence is Brahman. It is yet to be divinised 
and that transformation is a natural effortless consequence of the next 
higher principle of supermind getting down for self-organisation in the 
human being. It is only then the human evolving soul recognises its identity 
‘with the Supreme Spirit above and in the act of recognition commences 
the change of the mental into the supramental, the human into the Divine, 
the mortal into the Immortal. When the Vijnana is settled anc organised, 
then the human being, son of Manu, God the Thinker, the mental Person 
‘realises -his title to get divinised, himself and along with him his triple body 
of matter, life‘and mind by dint of the Divine Organ now established, called 
Vijnana by the Upanishad, Sudermind by Sri Aurobindo. i 

.68. This is called the New Creation of which the evoluticnary order 
is the passage; it could be PODE NE man lives on earth, by the 
Supreme Shakti? ^^ - 
- This manifestation of the Yijnana ne latent and unmanifest of which 
‘we have so far spoken is calléd the New Creation; for creation of anything 
does not proceed from nothing, za asato vidyate bhavah, and nothing comes 
out of nothing. It is, therefore, a new formation. of what was already exis- 
tent and immanent, a thorougt. overhauling and reconstruction of the old 
stuff of the triple instrument of matter, life and mind and a complete reorga- 
nisation of the whole being necessitated by the entry into it of the superior 
Divine Principle for'the emergerice of its own part, rather human counter- 
part, submerged portion in: ‘the lower being. 
: The means of this new creation is the evolutionary mm aad this has 
been stated. Such’ a profound change is certainly a new creation; for the 
Power, Light and Knowledge that the Divine Principle of Supermind 
brings are such that it creates a new mode of living and acting in the human 
being; the diffefénce between tae animal mind and the human is not less 
than that between the mental and. supramental. Therefore it is-stated that 
such a creation could be’ achievéd by the supreme Shakti, the inalienable . 
Power of the Divine Purusha. Instead of' mentioning the -Purusha, Shakti 
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is mentioned here as achieving the ask. This is done to lay stress upon 
the principle of Female Energy who is ever in the forefront of all creation 
while she is backed by her own reserveaud capital and yet the active presence 
of the Purusha. The two are one ard the same Divine Truth, but at the 
summit of Manifestation the bifurcation takes place for the purpose of 
cosmic development and the fulfilmerz of the diverse functions in the unity 
of all existence. Therefore it is statec that Para Shakti can work out this 
creation and not human endeavour cr tapasya àlone. 

" 69-70. This (work) is extract from-the Teachings of Sri Aurobindo, the 
great sage who sees into the meanirg of creation. This slender Tattwa- 
prabha (Lights on the Fundamentals)-was composed by Kapali; let it bring 
joy to the learned as the moon’s digit does to the-aesthetic minds.! — 

These are the two concluding coublets-which take the place of a brief 
colophon in Sanskrit. Teachings .of Sri Aurobindo are ‘based upon ‘his 
perceptions, Hence the Sanskrit word darshana in the plural is used not in 
the sense of philosophy as in the Sx Systems but in the sense of direct 
knowledge founded upon the seeings of truth as distinguished from specu- . 
lative thought and ‘hypothetical philo-ophies, religious or intelléctual. The 
essence ‘of these Teachings is this extract. It'is slender, thin in size, tanvi, a 
term suggestive of the charm associa.ed- with a slim figure of the fair sex. 
It is compared to the Moon's digit toat appeals to the aesthesis of refined 
souls, In the crescent moon the digit is. luminous, but the whole lunar 
orbis quite perceptible:. This compact work also is clear in so far as it has 
found expression but the whole teacming of Sri Aurobindo of which this 
is the essence is doubtless ünderstandable from the arc-like- sketch of this 
Tephi (Lights, on the Taon Vorst, Poni 

i E v. KAPALI Sew " 
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* Largely influenced ‘by ` Sti Aurobindo's writings, these verses were written some- 
where between I915 and 1917 and origin=lly they were about 200 in number. Long 
afterwards a few verses were added and th- rest removed in order to make it compact 
maintaining the structure of this small worx in complete consonance with the Mastar's 
ptecepts and teachings. In 1939-40 Sri Aurobindo perused them, approved and gave 
his blessings for their printing as Appencix to the Sanskrit translation in verses of 
The Four Powers of the Mother, Since.1943,' when the bare text of these Karikas, 
aphoristic verses was published, there has been a. persistent demand for an English 


rendering. To meet this, “Lights on the Fundamentals ” has appeared, with explanatory 
notes, serially in The Advent. — - 


EUTHANASIA—A SOCIAL REMEDY? 


ds not the hfe more than meat and the body than raiment? 
(St. Matthew) 


OLTAIRE Gees men.no less than letters. He shunned cant and 
hypocrisy for their: degrading clutch on the mind of society. He 
abhorred war and violence for their utter disregard of the sanctity of the 
human life. “Twenty years are required", he puts it picturesquely, “to 
bring man from the state of a plant in which he exists in the womb of 
his mother and from the state of an animal, which is his condition in infancy, 
to a state in which the maturity of reason begins to make itself felt. Thirty 
centuries are necessary in which to discover even a little of his stature. 
An eternity would be required to know anything of his soul. But one moment 
suffices in which to kill him.” Thus wrote this father of the Age of Enlighten- 
ment in Europe in the 18th century. We have certainly travelled far within 
the two centuries that have gore by since then. Today man is no entity, 
no individual; he is a unit, a number in the serried ranks of the forces of the 
State, a cell of the body socio. He lives and moves as a member of society 
and the necessity of his life ceases with the end of his effective utility to it. 
Thenceforth he is a burden anc the quicker he removes himself from the 
scene, the better.. : 
' We are Sape to take note of this line of thinking on coming across 
a suggestion seriously put forward in the pages of the British Medical Journal 
that all old people who are usually a burden on the young should voluntarily 
take euthanasia, For sheer callous disregard of the accepted values of 
human life this proposal is hard to beat. It shows in bold glare the nadir to 
which the materialist civilisation has descended, shows the very dregs of 
the goblets of selfishness and self-aggrandisement to which men and nations 
have betaken themselves. The narrow and self-centred animal- outlook 
that engenders such próposals is.not the less repulsive for the. voluntary 
sanction that is sought to be given to them. Voluntary or involuntary, the 
principle involved is the same—it is the sanctity of human life in itself, 
per se; its right to exist on its own. Are we justified in terminating an indi- 
vidual life whether for its own good as we allege or for our own riddance 
as we more honestly confess? The means used ere really secondary. Once 
we deny the intrinsic value of life, it is more or less a matter of convenience 
and taste whether it is grape-shot or cyanide capsule that is used, It is 
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also secondary—once it is accepted tLat a life can be ended ordi it ceasés 
to be useful—whether the consent cf the individual is obtained or not. 
The clause of voluntary readiness is merely a concession to that irrational 
-human -heritage which Science and Reason have not yet fully succeeded 
. in dislodging, viz. sentiment. And if Lfe can be ended by others, why not by 
' oneself? Euthanasia (with or without consent), homicide and even suicide 
thus hinge for their justification -on the mening and aim inch we are 
prepared to concede to life. 

It is a common argument that it is ‘tie — of the digiliy of: life 
that is responsible for the wide-sprezd use‘of euthanasia’ in ‘our treatment 
of the sub-human species: The-moment. we see that: life .cannot’be itself, 
it cannot function for its own growtL and sustenance and that it can only 
.drag on with utmost pain to itself, we put an end to the life-of.the animal, 
thus mercifully. delivering.it out -of its useless struggles: -That helps the 
cause of evolution in. Nature by shortening its periods of agony: and. exhaus- 
tion. Could not the same be done with profit on the-human level? The 
answer to this question.depends, as w= said; upon the significance we attach 
to the birth of man, the aim atid.goa.: set. for his life. And. we-may at once 
say that whichever way we look.and -nterpret the meaning-of:the- existence 
of man on earth, whether in the dowaright manner of the past-niaterialists 
or as believers in the spiritual evoluion of the soul, an oe ciang 
of life is an aggression.on its intenticn and defeat of its purpose. - 

Let us assume for a moment that man is-just this body with a life and 
nothing more, his mind being a mere epiphenomienon if not the result 
of the interaction of life and body. Dr accept:-this delineation’ of man -by 
Santayana: ‘Lalande or. whoever it was; who: searched the heavens with. his 
telescope and could find no.God, wculd not have found the-human-mind 
if he had searched the brain with:a microscope......Belief:in such-a spirit 
is simply. belief in magic...... The orly facts observed by the psychologist 
are physical facts......the soul is onlx a fine quick organisation- within the 
material .animal......a. prodigious ne-work..of- nerves and -tissues growing 
in each generation out. of.a seed.’ 4. ‘prodigious -network’ and ` ‘growing’ 
—that sums up their evaluation of mar. He is a product of Nature's evolution. 
He grows.and helps others to grow. Progress is his watchword, happiness 
his goal. Life-force is his dide and -he body-his--vehicle:: He-has an ins- 
tinctive attraction to all that nourishes and‘strengthens his being, ‘an equally 
instinctive. repulsion from all that afflicts “or maims-it. ‘This is. a universal 
truth that could be. observed. with ‘a striking. uniformity: i in the lower species 
of life. Man struggles and endeavou-s to win happiness and joy no matter 
what the price. He would go througn any amount of struggle and strife to 
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achieve happiness. Who has not felt, at one time or other, one with the 
poet when he exclaims: 


.* “Be it after a hundred years ds S awaits him ia would 
, but live.” F 


He treats death as the enemy, for death. ends all his is and dns 
of happiness. Even in death he clings to life. There have been scores of 
instances where we have heard. that people who in moments of despair 
took: poison, pathetically tried to come back to life and lamented their unfor- 
tunate move. To end one's own life is thus foolish enough. But to propose 
to end other people's lives for the reason that they can no longer contribute 
to, our own happiness and are, on the. other hand an incubus like the old 
man.on the back of Sindabad, is. something infinitely worse. 

Life is not made to order. After years of toil and experiment running 
into aeons, Nature has developed the human species through a series of 
progressive life-embodiments, and it is criminal to destroy wilfully a human 
organism.into the making of which has gone such scrupulous care and 
sustained industry. We cannot lightly throw it away. The higher the species 
of life which has evolved consciousness that we harm and destroy, the more 
wasteful we are of Nature's effort. That would seem to be the. just viewpoint 
of those in our. country who have abstained from converting living beings 
into articles of food. The plant has life, it is true. But it is less developed, 
less organised and evolved than that of an animal and, in the economy of 
Nature, a minimum utilisation of lower products of evolution for the sus- 
. tenance and growth of the higher is unavoidable, certainly permissible. 
Life is put forward by Nature on purpose—howsoever we may: interpret the 
purpose—and it is demanded. of us that we take the highest care to foster, 
sustain and help it to fulfil itself. Man is endowed with an intelligence— 
call it mind, call it consciousness—which shall guide and foster into fruitful 
channels the stream of life of which each one is full. If life flags, Nature 
‘rushes in with a fresh infusion of the sustaining strength. Till there is the 
least possibility of a life (deliberately put forth) realising even a modicum 
of its potentialities, life struggles to live and Nature does her. best. To put 
an' end to the life of man by external means is thus to interfere with the 
workings of Nature, to forcibly deny the claim of life to live,.a.claim which 
it voices to its last gasp. To help life with all the means we ate capable 
of, to E it and uplift it should be.our aint rather than to break it ups 
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and eliminate all possible chance of.iB recovery and; growth. ; For one never 
knows. The potentialities of life, the -esilience of the physical body and the 
workings of the human mind have always overflowed the bounds set to 
them by our scientific calculations ard. charts and have testified to the in- 
adequacy of a purely empirical and materialistic interpretation of the fact 
and significance of life. Surely man s much more than a mind residing in 
a living body. The secret of his exist=nce is to, be found not, in, his physical 
body which is only : a vehicle, not im the life-force which merely activates 
and enlivens the body, not.even in the mind, which. functions as a sort of 
an ineffective, co-ordinating and leaGing agency of both the life and body, 
but in.a deeper principle behind the -xterior of man called variously as the 
psyche, the spirit, the soul. It is the underlying fact of the soul that gives 
meaning and direction to all life. The soul is the central entity round which 
is organised the complex personality «f man, it is the fulcrum around which 
revolves the ever-moving wheel of lift. The soul is a developing proposition 
put forth into manifestation: to gw -and build itself in the perfected 
figure and status visualised for it before it was cast into the seed-form is 
its one business. All the rest of maa has value only for its instrumental 
function; all the circumstances and events of life are determined by the 
needs of the growing soul, its demaads and its willings: 


‘On inner values hangs the outer plan’ (Sri Aurobindo). 


Considered in the context of this “Ielivering thought’ the whole question 
of euthanasia, suicide, falls into its psoper perspective. The soul has chosen 
a particular life, a particular body -or its embodiment and is utilising it 
for its growth. It gathers up experiences, takes the substance out of them 
and grows by absorbing the essenc= of all—good and evil, pleasant and 
painful It profits even by the bitter and the painful in a manner that can 
hardly be conceived of by our norma. mind but could be perhaps imagined, 
particularly when we remember hov the higher reaches of our mind con- 
template with serenity, even with a eertain delight, drawing the rasa in the 
most tragic episodes narrated in literature or enacted on the stage. The 
soul demands these experiences and -nakes use of them, whatever the body 
may feel about it or the life-force tat has to bear the initial shock of the 
world. Shall we then be justified in -losing the span of an individual life— 
be it animal or human—because the body is suffering or is unfit to be of 
service? Are we sure that the soul which is the one essential thing that 
invests his entire life with à meanirg may not be wanting after all to go 
through the experience? And if we deny it the chance of doing so by our 


REVIEW. 
SURVEY OF IMDIAN HISTORY: 


He is truly philosophy it action.: Itis no mere chronicle of kings 
and generals however great, record of battles and revolutions however 
convulsive. A history to be worth -he name ought to be the story of the 
beginnings and rise of the people it: deals with, their struggles and achieve- 
ments, their drawbacks and failures, their: contributions to the sum-total 
of human civilisation and progress ir the varied spheres of life, the influences 
they. were subject to and the influenzes they generated from their endéavour. 
Individual achievements .have unooubtedly a place, an important place 
too, but only as related to the wkole. The detached historian—we need 
take no notice of those national apdogists.who have long traded under this 
label—looks upon the object of hissstudy.as a whole and not. piecemeal, he 
looks above as well as under, anal-ses the motive-forces that actuated the 
life-movement of the people, traces developments taking into account 
not merely the laws of lineal caus<tion:but recognising the importance of 
‘collateral causation as well, and enceavours to read the: aim or Idea or Ideal 
which every society seeks to realise sad express; consciously or unconsciously. 
Only such a study has value for man in as much as it sifts all that has lasting 
‘and permanent educative value from much that is of purely local and tempo- 
rary significance. It is a.chart of haman effort in different times and climes 
with an unmistakable message: of zaution and guidance, hope and call to 
all that choose to profit by it. ‘Let my son often read and reflect on History. 
This is the only true philosophy.’ said Napoleon in his. last days. And the 
book under review can well claim, en many counts, to. Belong to this worthy 
class of profitable study. . >- 
.. A Survey of Indian History is-a zemarkable book. a Jeasthan 300 pages 
the author, Sardar K.‘M. Panikkar:takes what he modestly calls ‘a bird’s-eye 
view of the panorama of Indian Hi-tory' extending ‘over five thousand years 
of unbroken succession’. He starts from the very beginnings of recorded 
Indian history—the age of the Vecas, and rushes.us along, pausing only at 
important junctures signified by the advent or-exit of epoch-making persón- 
aires. marked by events of M TOMEQUEUCS Homble wars: ana 
1 A Survey of Indian History. BYK: M. onte Pab iea o e N Tu 
tion & Publications Ltd., National Horae, & Tulloch Road, Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 
Price Rs. 7/8 (pp. 338)- 


treaties, renowned emperors and generals are to him important milestones 
where he stops to look around, to gaze into the surrounding country, the 
peoples, their customs and their “ives and reads the direction of the journey 
before proceeding ahead until he arrives by the long route, punctuated with 
so many appropriate halts, to the close of the British. period and the eve 
of the new era that we are fortunate to witness. 

It is usual for books on Indian history to begin with the Vedic Aryans. 
This is, as the author points out, partly the result of the theories of Indo- 
Germanic scholars that all high civilisation, here as elsewhere, originated 
with the Aryan emigrants. 'l'hé.excavations at Mohenjo Daro and. Harappa 
however have testified to the existence of.an indigenous civilisation which 
attained.a state of social and economic life that speaks of some centuries of 
development behind it.. Heras calls these people Proto-Indians; but this 
view has been contested by some.who hold that these ‘Proto-Indians’ them- 
selves are an earlier wave of-emigrants who built up a civilisation in India. 
Apart from evidence of this Indus-Valley civilisation of pre-Aryan peoples, 
‘there have been further evidences of different civilisations in other parts 
of the.country, notably from the later excavations in the Narbada valley. 
But as yet it has not been’ possible to: construct any sufficiently 
clear picture of those people for lack of important details’as also the 
means wherewith to interpret the material available. However, the Aryans 
with such records of their society zs could be traced in the Rig Veda, provide 
‘a more: secure starting-point.. The author shares the general Western: view 
that these ancients were ‘a vigorcus nomadic people’, ‘ believers in magic 
and sacrifice’ and the Rig Veda is £ record of their early fights with the black 
Dasyus, a record-of the transition of the Aryans from the pastoral to the 
agricultural stage. To look upon the Rig Veda as anything else, he continues, 
for instance to. read higher thought or metaphysical speculation into it is 
unhistoric. These.developments relate to a much later stage of their society, 
the post-Vedic age when the sages of the Upanishad appear. Of course 
such a view has no support from tne Upanishads themselves and is opposed 
to indigenous Tradition. Thencefo-th the Aryans, who have by now emerged 
as undisputed masters of the fertile land, mount a. steady parabola of progress; 
Their. intellectual effort was remarkable, their Dharma catholic and social 
. framework elastic. The classification..of Chaturvarnya was gradually -estab- 
lished, but these divisions were more based on status and culture .rather 
than.on varna or colour. Kshatr-yas taught philosophy and -Brahmanas 
fought at the head of armies; lower-class heroes sbught the hand of Ksha- 
triya: princesses. (p.21). The old distinction between the Aryans. and -the 
Non-atyans was mnaintained ‘but tkere was provision for admittance of the 
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latter into the Aryan fold. The ceremony of Vratyastoma is an unmistakable 
evidence of it. There are instance: of. many tribes thus admitted coming 
to be known' as Vratya Kshatriyas. (p.17). Political progress kept pace 
with the social and the Indo-Ganzetic plain was gradually filled up with 
growing kingdoms. By the close of the seventh century B.C. when ‘for. the 
first time we are able to establish with some certainty a chronological order 
for events’ we find the kingdoms cf Magadha, Kosala, Avanti side by side 
with the Vrishnis, Bhojas and Anchakas who had a non-monarchical form 
of government and republics like the Lichchavis and the Mallas. The 
tendency however was for a gradval reduction of the number of different 

groups into larger units, by allianc- or by conquest. gea 

. By this time however, as.it haopens with most human institutions, a 
certain rigidity had set in into the social and religious organisation of these 
people and the old religion and DEarma had a.less living appeal, encrusted 
as they were with growing shells >f ritual and orthodoxy. Many heretical 
sects had sprung up by the time Buddha appeared. There were, for instance, 
the Ajivikas (said to be Sudra Sanzasins) who denied the basic doctrine of 
Karma, the followers of Ajita. Kesakambaten who taught that all ended 
with death and then there was thc. ‘very popular teacher’ Purana Kassapo 
—a Brahmin—‘whose main. doctrine was that action was neither of merit 
nor of demerit’. (p. 30). What is remarkable is that even then there was a 
large freedoni of thought and opin on in the Hindu Religion, so that when 
Buddhism came in, there was no cl. sh of the-kind we witness in the histories 
of other—the western and near-western—countries. Both.developed or 
existed side by side as currents of tke Aryan religion. As the author observes; 
“the exclusiveness of religious doctrines is a Semitic conception which was 
unknown to India for a long time’. (p.39). 

"Three centuries before the Chris3an era the Mauryan Empire had been set 
on a firm footing with Chandrà Gupta on throne, thanks to Chanakya, that 
genius in statecraft, and for the firt time ‘the.whole of Hindustan from the 
Indus to Brahmaputra and from tae Himalayas to' Vindhyas was organised 
under one effective authority’. The State organisation of the Mauryas, 

the prosperity of the people of the time is described by the author in 
` considerable detail. He observes infer alia that ‘the taxation system of 
the Mauryan Empire is not funcamentally different from what exists in 
India today.. It is Chanakya's reyemue system that came down to the British 
and was perfected by them.’ (p. 26): Asoka was the last great king of the 
Mauryas ard after his death we 2ass to the Golden Age of the Imperial 
Guptas which saw a great spreac of material prosperity reflected in the 
art and architecture of the period the-efflorescence’ of ‘Sanskrit learning, — 
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‘the redaction of the major Puranas and Epics, + popularisation of Buddhist 
Kavyas like Buddha -Charita and Soundarananda. The formulation of the 
theory of Zero and the consequent evolution of the Decimal System, the 
astronomical discoveries of Arya Bhata ‘who discovered that the earth rotates 
round its own axis and who calculated with only a very slight margin of 
error the duration of the day’ (p. 69) belong to this period which came to an 
end by the fifth century A.D. 

The author makes an interesting reference to Devi worship and Tantric 
forms of worship prevalent in the first century B.C. as evidenced in the 
Brihad Katha of Gunadhya and referring to the fact that ceremonials of 
Tantric system were well established in the Gupta period, refutes the view 
held by some that the Tantric forms of worship arose from the degenarate 
forms of Buddhism and holds on the other hand that ‘the Guhya Samaja 
doctrines of the Buddhists clearly had their inspiration in the old time Tantric 
cults of India’. (p. 72). i 

All these centuries the southern péninsula developed its own life practi- 
cally independent of the northern dynasties.. The Cholas, the Cheras and 
the Pandyas were the three kingdoms (Trairajya) that dominated the country. 
One notable feature of the.southern civilisation was its maritime contacts 
‘abroad. The author traces flourishing trade connections with the Middle East 
at least as far back as 1200 B.C. He draws attention to the Arikamedu excava 
tions near Pondicherry which have revealed the existence of brisk intercourse 
between the southern ports and those of the Roman Empire. The present 
reviewer had occasion to visit the.site when the excavations were in progress, 
and it was a revelation to him to see tke symmetrical lay-out of the houses, 
the roads, the bath, the well—all these had been maintained wonderfully 
intact beneath the soils. Whole potteries were found bearing the inscriptions 
of names of Roman places (of their origin) and traders in the first century 
B.C. Broken vases and coins were found in plenty and told the same story; 

There were other dynasties like the Kalingas on the east coast and the 
Satavahanas in central India—to the latter we owe the magnificent temples 
of Ellora and Ajanta. The Pallavas and the Chalukyas later inherited the 
tradition of the Satavahanas and between them dominated the south for 
nearly three centuries. m NEU 


i The author ascribes the preservation of these epics and other classics of Indian litera- 
ture and tradition to the colossal effort of the learning of this period in redacting, renew- 
ing and re-editing them (by eliminating foreign and ‘barbaric ideals wich had crept 
into them). He quotes Dr. Sukthankar in this connection saying “These are probably just 
the touches that. have -saved the Mahabhara-a.. from the fate of being ee to 
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The maritime intercourse was nct confined to countries on the shores of 
the Mediterranean or the Persian Gulf alone, nor was it commercial only. 
Communications had been establisted with islands in the Pacific centuries 
before the Christian era. And series 2f emigrations, east and south-eastwards, 
took place by land across Malaya anc by sea through the straits of Singapore. 
These expeditions were not merely cf a cultural and religious character. They 
were political also and Hindu kingdoms were well established in the early 
centuries after Christ, in Funan (latzr Kambuja), Borneo, Java and Sumatra. 
The colonists established a number »f principalities jn the other Indonesian 
islands and-naturally they, carried ard established the culture and customs of 
the land of their birth from which t-ey had sailed. Many of these influences 
and traditions are still strong in thezz islands even two thousand years later, 
uncorrupted ,by foreign western in=uences to which they were. exposed in 
their mother-country, a fact whick was well attested in the recent call of 
M. Alain Danielou to Indian musicians to go to Indonesia if they wanted 
to see ancient Indian orchestral r-usic in its pure form. 

Kings of these colonies endowed and helped to maintain universities 
like the Nalanda which were established in the north and the Kanchi in 
the south. Even after the break-up of the Gupta Empire in the early years 
of the 6th century .A.D., the progress and prosperity of the country— north 
` and south—was not interrupted. Monarchs like Harsha and Nagabhata 
in the north, Pulikeshi in the south, added chapters of glory to the political, 
economic and literary annals of tàe country while Acharya Shankara in 
the 8th century resuscitated the.Hi-du religion from the morass of ritualism 
in which it was stuck and armed it ‘with a corpus of philosophic doctrines, 
which has endured so long agains: the attacks of Islam and inns d 
(p. 124). ` 

The author then dies account of the conditions prevailing à in India 
on the eve of the Muslim contact [by the tenth century A.D.) which coin- 
. cided with the period of over-ripeness.and decay that was inevitable after 
such a long term of. unprecedemted advancement and prosperity. The 
persistent invasions of the Islamx.forces from across the north-western 
frontier, attempts by Indian. kinge to repel them, some successful, others 
unsuccessful, establishment of M-aslim dynasties in the north and new 
Hindu kingdoms like. Vijayanagar and Islamic like the Bahamani in the 
south—all these turbulent chang-s and .counter-changes culminating in 
the National State of Akbar in the 16th century are traced in the succeeding 
chapters. The complete reversal o7 the state policy of Akbar by Aurangazeb 
and the disastrous consequences >f his fatal step, the wars of succession 
that followed his death, the rise and- the fall of the Maratha Empire, the 
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advent of Western Powers on the scene with the ultimate assumption -of 
control and authority by the British for nearly a century and a half—lead 
the narration up to date. 

The'author concludes with a few observations on Indian history. He 
reflects.on the uninterrupted stretch of this civilisation for over five thou- 
sand years and points out that it would not have been possible without 
‘a continuous purpose of.a people’. What is this purpose that bases the age- 
less civilisation and culture of India? We have searched in vain, in the 
pages of this book, for the answer. Every nation, like every individual, has 
a purpose to fulfil, a potentiality to manifest, an Idea to realise. Every 
people have to develop and work out some contribution which is their 
own to the progress and growth of the larger humanity. Once that is done 
or if they prove unequal to the task, their civilisation becomes a spent force 
and unless it renovates itself and endeavours to make its own life useful 
by a further or another contribution, it soon belongs to past history. Greece, 
Rome, Egypt are notable examples of the past; and, we may add, the western 
countries of Europe including perhaps Britain are examples of the present. 
Each made a standing contribution, helped to put a brick in the rising 
edifice of human civilisation. Each was actuated by one idea in the main. 
What is the Master-Idea that has dominated the Indian civilisation, that 
Idea which gives it a unity of purpose without which continuity of life 
over millenniums is hardly possible, particulary when we remember that 
all other civilisations of comparable antiquity, including the Chinese, have 
long ceased to be living forces? A dispassionate observer would at 
once spot out the spiritual as the one towering standard under which 
have marched, with all their infinite variety of banners, the innumerable 
hosts that have peopled the History.of Indian Civilisation dating back to 
the Vedic Age. 

- For the age of the Vedas was not an age of primitive barbarians nor the 
hymns of the Rig Veda ballads of village feuds and marauding parties, as 
the author assumes after the manner of Western scholars. On the other hand, 
the Rishis of the Rig Veda, leaders of the society of that age, were men with 
a-deep inner life and were what we would call in our parlance mystics. 
They did not indulge in metaphysical speculations, we concede. "They 
may not have manifested the reasoning and logical intellect for the purpose 
of metaphysical analysis. But that does not mean they were devoid of the 
faculties of the heart and soul, even as Intellect and Reason between them- 
selves do not exhaust the means of progress or of search for Truth. It was 
the Age of Mystics when Intuition reigned and Truths of life were first 
glimpsed, then realised and preserved in the sacred utterances of the seers 
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for posterity to cherish and’ propagate. As Sri Aurobindo: says: “Here 
in India the reign of Intuition ceme first, intellectual mind developing 
afterwards in the later philosophy and science::....The Vedic Age was 
followed. by a great ‘outburst of irtellect and philosophy which yet took 
spiritual truth as its basis and trie to reach it anew, not through a direct 
Intuition or occult procéss as did the Vedic seers, but by the power of the 
mind’s reflective, speculative, logice] thought; at the same time processes 
of Yoga were developed which used -he thinking mind as a means of arriving 
at spiritual realisation, spiritualisipg this mind itself at the same time. 

Then followed an ‘era’ of the d-velopment of philosophies and Yoga-. 
processes which more and: more use the emotional and aesthetic being as 
the means of spiritual realisation and spiritualised the emotional level in 
.man through the heart and feeling. This was accompanied by Tantric 
and other processes which took up the mental will, the life-will, the will 
of sensations and'made them at once the instruments and field of spirituali- 
sation. In the Hathayoga and the -various attempts at divinisation of the 
body there is also a line of endeavour which attempted to arrive at the 
same achievement with regard to -iving Matter.” This is the true sense 
of the persistent note of spirituality in the Indian mind, its key-note, now 
more resonant, now less, and not <s the author states (while dealing with 
the Bhakti Movement in the chapter on Mediaeval Religion) that the ‘sudden 
desire to surrender everything and seek refuge in God......found universal 
acceptance among the Hindus of tae day, because of the low ebb of their 
material prosperity and there was nothing else to look to in this world. 
Nations, like men, he continues, fird solace in God when they are enslaved 
and weakened in spirit. Shades o^ Marx! Economic Determinants! It is 
but one step to Montesquieu who ascribed the Indian addiction to Immu- 
table Brahman, belief in the ultiraate Repose and Non-Existence to the 
enervating effect of the tropical cimate which enforced idleness on man 
for the greater part of the day and developed distaste for activity. That 
explains, it would seem, the Hinda preference for Calm and Repose and 
its dread of Fire as the foreman of Hades! Indian civilisation has its roots 
in the intuitive perception of the Fathers of old that the world is a creation 
of God, man a deliberate entity pat forth by the Maker to work out His 

intention on Earth. Sedulously watered and nourished by the far-seeing 

sages of the Upanishads, the plant“has blossomed forth, through the ages, 
like the Banyan Tree with innumer: ble branches crowded with foliage, bran- 

ches shooting far into the realms «f soul, mind and body, Philosophy and 

Religion, Arts and Sciénces, ‘coverel indeed in places y with alien shrubs and 

spurious growth, needing certainly timely pruning here and there, yet. 
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ZADNENT 


The Divine gives itself æ those who give themselves 
' without reserve and’in zll their parts to the Divine. 
For them the calm, the light, the power, the bliss, 
the freedom, the widenes, the heights of knowledge, 
the seas of Ananda. -- ~- - - Sri Aurobindo. 


ED I7ORIAL 
MATTER ASPIRES 


M^ holds and expresses materil energy, the subtlest and highest 

form of which is electric energy. Should Matter be confined to that 
alone or can it express or create, by and out of itself, non-material energy 
also? What about mental energy and thought movements—can they too 
be made a function of Matter? 

For example, the computing maciine. It has beer developed to a marvel- 
lous extent. Not only big but conrolicated calculations are done by it, not 

‘only the four major arithmetical operations, but higher.algebraic and trigono- 
metrical problems too are tackled successfully. The electronic computor 
seems to possess a veritable matk=matical brain. 

It is asked now if the machine is. capable of so much E may it 
not be capable also of poetic creaton? ‘The possibility has been discussed 
in a very lively and interesting marner in-The Hibbert Journal (October,'49 
and January, " 50). The writer Sir Rebert Watson-Watt thinks it is not impos- 
sible, indeed quite possible, for a machine to write, for example, a sonnet. 
Only the question will be with regerd to the kind—the quality and standard 
—of the poetic creation.* What wil come out of the machine will depend 
upori what:has been put int‘it, tha" is to-say, what the brain that constructed 
it $ucceeded-in transplanting into it, The writer after weighing the pros 
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and cons arrives at the remarkable and amusing conclusion that a machine 
built by a second class brain may succeed in producing a poem of third class 
merit, but it can never produce anything first class. To produce a first 
class poem through a machine at. least a first class brain must work at it. 
But the pity is that a Shakespeare or a Milton would prefer to write straight 
away à poem himself instead of trying to work it out through a machine 
which may give out in the end only a second class or worse production. 
I said it is an amusing discussion. But what is apt to be forgotten in such 
“scientific” discussions, i is, as has been pointed out by Rev. Trethowan in 
his criticism of Sir Robert, that all genuirie Creation | is- a freak, that is to say, 
it is a’ movement of freedom, of incalculable spontaneity. A machine is 
exactly the sum ,of .its. component parts;.it can give, that, work (both as 
regards quantity and quality) which.is confined within the frame and function 
of the parts. Men's creative power is precisely this that it can make two and 
two not merely four but infinity: -There is a force. of' intervention in him 
which upsets the:rule of the parallelogram of-forces that normally governs 
Matter and even his own physical brain and mind. There is in him truly a 
deus ex machina. Poetry, art, all, creative actis a revelation, an intrusion of a 
truth, à reality from another plane, of quite a different order, into the rigid 
actuality and factual determinism. Man's ‘secret person is a sovereignly free 
will. A’ machine is wholly composed of actualities—the given—and brings 
?out only:a. panwar of the; MAR RR and combination. of the data: it is a 
"pure deduction... =- : ey 
; But ‘there .is : ampther „even more e interesting EE. of the. matter. The 
attempt of the machine, to; embody, or express something. qion-mechanical, 
to leap as high as possible from material objects to psychological. values 
- has. a-special significance for us today and is not -all an amusing or crazy 
: affair. It indicates, what. we have. been- always saying, an involved pressure 
-in Matter, a force of consciousness secreted there that seeks release o 
"growth and expression. a 
The scientific spirit, that is to say, man’ x iame eF even when 
- it specifically deals, with Matter and material phenomena, cannot be mede to 
"confine, to limit itself,-to that. region alone. It always. overleaps. itself and 
estretches. beyond, its habitual and.conventional frontiers. The yearning of 
- Matter. for Light is an extraordinary phenomenon of Nature: physically 
-speaking, we have reached the equation of the two. But that light i is only a 
' first signpost or symbol: it invites Matter towards higher and freer vibration, 
. The.old’ determinism has given place in the heart of Matter to, significant 
eccentricities which seem to release other types, of élan, When: the brain- 
mind indulges in fabricating clay-images of; God, it.is not merely a foolish 
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ot idle pastime: it indicates a deep ingrained hunger. All this reveals a will 
or aspiration in Matter, in what is apparently dead and obscure (achit), 
to move and. reach out towards what is living and luminous and supremely 
living and-luminous b ads Matter aas is to a and express the Spirit. 


' VALUES HIGHER AND LOWER ` 


‘Here is.a | discuti X l i 

“An important discovery of- Moin Mihpigd of value is that higher 
values -depend on oe. are aie TUNE ume ie. owe their existence 
tolower values." 

And a further gloss: - ; 

. We have got to take the lower values.as a base and. only after that (italics 
are ours) aspire to:achieve spiritual values in the light of changed time and 
mentality, G last: ca also should be in italics)” 

ENG Outlook, Calcuta, Feb. 1950. 

"The ptc in the final — is as ancient as man’s first utterance. 
Which comes first, which is moreimportant—Spirit or Matter, Body or 
Soul? Naturally; there: have been always two answers, according to one's 
outlook, Some have declared Annam comes first; Annam is of primary 
importance, Annam is to be increased, Annam is to be worshipped: or again, 
earth is the firm status, be founded upon earth—shariram adyam. On the 
other hand, it has also been declared that the Spirit comes first, the Spirit 
is the true foundation, the roots of creàtion are up there, not here below: 
if that is known; then only all this is known; it is by that Light all that shines 
here shines. And if I miss that, what is the use of all this world of things? 
'" In fact, however, the reality is a polarised entity: and both ends are equally 
necessary, for each is involved in the other. It is an unreal distinction, due 
to mind'$ prejudice and preference, that says one is first and the other next 
or last, one is more important and the other less. The true truth is that Spirit 
and Matter'are one:- For Spirit'is Matter involved and Matter is Spirit 
évolved. The position can be stated in this form also: without Spirit, Matter 
does not exist; without Matter, Spirit does not manifest. ——. 

The balance is upset ‘exactly. when we say that the higher depends on the 
lower or that it comes after. Not only so, the statement is likely to involve 
an error, a-mistaken view. if one has to make a distinction between higher 
and lower, inner and outer, : it will be nearer the truth and fact to say that. 
theflower depends on the higher, it is.the inner reality that upholds and 
inspires the outer form; without this inner cohesive deity all the external 
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— frame would fall to pieces. It is not the contingencies of time and circiim- 
stances, of day-to-day existence that determine the nature and form of power 
of the soul and spirit. It is the pressure of the Inner . Being, antaryami, 
that brizgs.about the pattern and crganisation of the outer life.: Atthe summit 
of being, at the absolute point of consciousness the two are identical, abso- 
lutely one and the same. In the lower ranges as manifestation and variation 
begin the two maintain ‘their union and harmony and mutuality so long as 
the.consciousness retains its purity and the being is not invaded by Ignorarice. 
Ignorames means the gradual predominance of the outer and the lower, till 
it reaches its last point in Inconscience where Matter is the only reality. a and 
everyth-ng is made to stand and depend on the grossest reality... - h 

Even then, even from that nadir, let us consider.. things a litte. more 
closely. We have . still consciousness. left, in us as. human. beings. Now, 
because man. has a, body and because:he -has to live and move in: physical 
‘surroundings and circumstances, therefore body and physical conditions 
must necessarily- come'to his consciousness first in importance—this is not a 
valid arzument nor a statement of fact. For man has and is something else 
besidesz and this something else, in other words, the spiritual being, is quite 
a free and independent entity and can act as it wills ignoring and ignorant 
of the kody and its circumstances: , Whether one is poor or rich, successful 
or frustzated, happy ‘ or unhappy, one çan mp listen and follow the call of 
the Sprit. a 

It maz be-that fors most men the — life is of first and primary impor- 
tance ard they look upon the spiritual life, if ever they do, as a secondary 
pursuit; even as children consider food and play as the one thing needful, . 
study o- mental exercise quite a secondary or tertiary affair occupying a 
small sice corner. This is because the taste for the higher life. belongs to-a 
more eet consciousness, not because it is something Ry dependent 
(like the early Christine, FT E bécoming conscious of the 
burning: reality of the Spirit, in the.midst:of and in spite of.the most adverse 
and all-engrossing outer physical conditions, and follow. it caring nothing. 
So the’ Christ directs: Follow Me, let the dead bury their dead; and the 
Indian Shastra enjoins: Yadahareva , virajét tadahareva Paras: ine: day 
you feel-unattached, that very. day-go out of the world and away. <p 

: To. the spiritual seeker the higher values are.the first things’ ‘that come 
first: to the ordinary man it is otherwise, lower values come first and claim ` 
top-mos priority. To the experience of the spiritual seeker one should give 
greater value, for he has the experience of both the values, while the ordinary 
man knews:only of one variety.. Naturally, as we have said, there is synthesis; 


VALUES AND THINGS T 


a fusion of the two values; but that is elsewhere for the presens not actually 
here and now. 


VALUES AND THINGS 


It is —€— P of view to-say that things are fundamentally values 
only, as “philosophers of value” seem to declare today. It would be equally 
true to say that-masses are fundamentally energies ot that particles are merely 
waves, The truth of the. matter, here.as elsewhere, is global—ubhayameva, 
in the famous phrase of the great Rishi Yajnavalkya: In other words, values 
and things are aspects, polarisations of one single mur Things have values: 
things are values: things are also things. 

Value-refers to the particular poise or status, the vids of being or cain 
of a thing. In its ultimate formulation we can say it is the rhythm or force 
of consciousness that vibrates in an object, it is-the becoming of the being: 
but becoming does not cancel being, it only activises, energises, formulates. 

- The debate brings us back to the ancient - quarrel between the Buddhists 
and the-Vedantists, the latter posits sat, being‘or existence, while the former 
considers sa£-as only.an assemblage of asat: The’ objéct-and its function, the 
thing-in-itself and its attribute (the fire and its burning power, as the Indian 
logicians used to cite familiarly as an example) are not to be separated—they 
are not separated in fact but given. together as one unified entity; it “is the 
dd ming that cms them inem : 
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That mar is not the term of evolution, that intellect i is not. this supreme 
expression of human capacity, that. this mortal being ‘shall. acquire new . 
‘faculties and powers and become a higher species :with a.good deal: of his 
present limitations removed are some of the views regarding human destiny 
‘held today. At one end are religious and devout people.or those who follow 
‘a faith and spiritual discipline and at the other end are hard-headed scieritific 
people who go by the evidence of downright facts and figures. There are-a 
‘considerable number among ‘both the groups and also among all the grada- 
tions lying in-between. who subscribe, although: in’ various ways, to this 
television we speak of. Catholics who believe in the coming of the Messiah 
and physicists who believe in re-creation of Matter and Energy, not merely 
its disintegration, have been equally enthusiastic in upholding. this New 
Faith. ` There is Berdyaev who is a Christian, there is Gerald Heard who is 
called a Neo-Brahmin and there is Lecomte du EA the emineit French 
Bio-physicist. - => 
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We see the movement accepted and advanced (if not even initiated) more 
in the West than in the East. That the world is a progressive and progressing 
phenomenon comes easily and naturally to the European mind. The East 
"has been habituated to a static view of thihgs:: ‘if there is dynamism, it is 

: mostly considered.as a movement in a. circle. The.spiritual East with’ its 
obsessing experience of the Infinite and Eternal. and Permanent;: the Trans- 
cendent, found it unnecessary to-attach that importance to the impermanent 
and finite which would give. it a meaning and purpose and., direction. There- 
fore We see in- India those who advocate this new view are considered Euro- 
peanised. and not following the authentic spiritual tradition of India. -> ae 

We, of course, are not of the opinion that all possible revelations i in the 
spiritual sphere have been made.and done with,even in India, or. that there 
cannot.be fresh valuations of the. old revelations or- their’: applications ina 
new way. We believe in the words of the ancient. Rishis who: declared - that 
dawns come endlessly i in succession, today’s, dawn follows the path, trod: by 
the ancient.ones and is the first of the eternal series to come inthe, future. 
Each dawn brings.in a new and fresh revelation, a hope and vision looking 
into the future although linked i in with the experiences of, the infinite, past. 

B That.is why, while we give our. support:to this new:effort of | Europe, we 
agree and even insist that the hoary spiritual tradition. of India. has. still 
something to teach.us modems, some light. to- give us in our present predica- 
ment, For, although, the ideal is generally admitted. in many iplaces,. the 
way toitis not clear. Since Nietzsche spoke of the surpassing of:man, many 
are taken up with the ideal, but the means to effect it remains yet to be dis- 
covered: it is still under discussion, at least. As a matter of fact, the goal 
itself is none too clear: and. definite: sometimes we think of a saintly. tians- 
formation of human natüre, sometimes: the growing. power. of. Intuition, 
very ;vaguely and variously. defined; ‘replacing or supplementi dest 

. and thus adding:a new asset to man’s life and’ consciousness. è; 202, 

- The crucial problem however. lies, in a:sense,.in the way that: heel 
is to-be reached, i in the modus: operandi. How is the higher status, whatever . 
it is, to be ‘brought down,.made effective; be established ‘here on earth and 
in life. Ideals there have been-always and: many; evidently: we do not know 
how to go about the business and actualise what is thought and dreamed. 
About the new ideal too.suggestions have:been made with: regard ito. the. path 
to be followed to reach it and are being tried and tested. Some say a-life.of 
inner or ethical discipline, conscious effort on the part of each individual for 
his own sake is needed: the higher reality must be‘reached-first’by a :few 
individuals, it cannot be attained by mass action: . Others declare that personal 
effort will not lead very far; if there is to be a great or fundamental change 
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in, human nature, it is the Divine Grace alone that-can bring it about. The. 
surpassing of man is a miracle and only the supreme magician as an Avatara: 
can do it.- Others, again, are not.prone to believe in a physical Incarnation. : 
—somewhat difficult usually for a European mind—but would accept subtler : 
forces or even superior.beings, other than the human x pti as aids: end 
agents in. the working out.of the great future. ; : 

Tt is India’s great achievement and speciality that ilie has find the Wayc- 
the way to all truly high fulfilment. It is Yoga and the Yogic consciousness. 
Yoga is the science and art of discovering the higher truths, indeed, the 
highest reality and of living there;. not a midway moral elevation only. 
In its integral view it combines all the three processes mentioned above. 
The Yogic consciousness seeks to lift the consciousness as high as possible, 
in fact, to the very highest—it literally means union or identity (with the 
highest Reality; Spirit or God.) Thus it has the true, perception;or vision of 
the forces that actin and pon the world and the ganas that decide and i is 
in the Divine RE 8 he is ; Yogeshwara: andi in. Tüdia itis is accende 
as a commonplace that God descends in a human shape, whenever there is 
a great crisis and man needs salvaging and salvation. God comes then with 
all his angels, vat tuo divine SEI) parte TOE amen) with him to establish 
the Dharma. ."  :. oc Pens ge 

Sri Aurobindo’s stand in: this feld is very: definite ii cesi ‘The goal 
or end is clear, and with it the Way too." What he énvisagés is the tránsforma- 
tion of Matter aiid’ material life, that is td say, neither rejecting it as an impos- 
sible thing nor trying to gloss it over with a coat of méntal Tuminosity, but 
delving into it and cleaning,and purifying it, removing its mire and dross 
wholly and absolutely so thai its true divine nature comes out and remains 
as Nature's | highest and fullest’ éxpressión. om earth. That i is the goal: the way 
too is not less charactéristic. The total spiritual transformation, the divini- 
sation of Matter is possible, not only possible but ‘inevitable, because it is 
Matter that wants it, because. Matter in:its essence, in its true reality is spiri- 
tual energy, is the Spirit itself. That is the great secret Sri Aurobindo has 
brought to light. The ideals i in the. past | for the reclamation of human nature 
and reformation of: human Society were, tackled with mental and moral 
powers which were not adequate to the task, Even. when, the spiritual power 
was invoked, it was of the static category which is above, aloof, witness and 
can have at best a kindly look and influence. That the spirit dynamic is 
involved in Matter, and as Matter is a truth that has to be discovered. 

- The supreme creative pówer of the Spirit—Truth-Consciousness—Sri 
Aurobindo calls the Supermind. This power is not only up there above, 
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but it is here bike and within Matter. It is a power of Matter itself, its 
most secret power. Truth-Consciousness or Supermind congealed, solidified ` 

- ; or crystallised under certain conditions becomes Matter: now to re-become: 
7 its own, true self and nature is the very drive of Matter, that is the true sense 
of evolution. The very nature of Matter makes its transformation! absolutely. 
inevitable. It obeys no alien force or rule, its achievement means' self-fulfil- - 
ment and therefore it is Lisa destined’ and; wien wor peeinent 
and in . 
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Open your vital generously to the Divine with simple 
sincerity and thoroughness ‘and -keep up - the spirit -to 
i Conquer the vital enemies. So-can be: MORE perfect - `+ - 
a ee. "Ze Ems ug CON, Bat, God kts 
The Rennie acing of the vital to the Divine leading .... 
to its entire converstion and to the transformation of the 
.. power in the higher vital and conquest of lower vital move-. 
'. ments like greed for food and sexual desire are the necessary: md 
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ud eternal youth. 
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You must get rid of the rising of the desires in the vital. e » 
'and establish purity in -he cells before you can be fit to P bl: 


enjoy divine prosperity. 
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A conscióusness Toininoiis ‘without jeudi: turned - , 
towards the supramenta! Hight and full of a supramentalised — AUS 
plasiticity are the conditions for the’ tanticsto pn of me 
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THE BOOK. OF BIRTH: AND- “QUEST > 


| CANTO I, 1 : 
THE BIRTH AND. CHILDHOOD’ OF THE FLAME 3 


JA, MAENAD of tha cydlis of desine. E : 
Around a Light she must not dare to touch, 
Hastening towards a far-off unknown goat... 
Earth followed the.endless journey of the. Sun. .: ots 
A mind but half awake in the swing of the void’ ©. - RIR 
- On the bosom of Inconscience dreamed out.life.. |: -=  .- 
- And bore this finite world of thought and deed. . i |.» 
Across the immobile trance of the Infinite... . . ertt i 
A vast immutable silence with her ran: © — uel 
Prisoner of speed upon a jewelled wheel, ' 
She communed with the mystic heart in Space. 
Amid the ambiguous stillness of the stars. - . : < 
She moved towards some undisclosed event . wor ; 
And her rhythm measured the long whirl of Time... A 
In ceaseless motion round the purple rim ` apu qa 
Day after day sped by like coloured spokes, : 
And through a glamour of shifting hues of'air : uus 
The.seasons drew in linked significant dance. T 
The symbol pageant of the changing year. " 
Across the burning langour of the soil 2 uec 
Paced Summer with his pomp:of violent noons ... - :.. 
And stamped his tyranny of torrid light Kp e pc are ig e d 
And the blue-séal of a great burnished sky... . oy . - 
Next through its fiery. swoon or clotted knot :-- «- 
Rain-tide burst in upon torn. wings of heat, |. ^. . 
Startled with lightnings air's unquiet drowse, ' 
Lashed with life-giving streams the torpid: soil, Ax 
Overcast with fate end sound'and siorm-vänged dark + E 
The star-defended' doors ose i eds c) 
Or from the gold eye of her paramour s o ait.. ies. 
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Covered with packed cloud-veils the earth’s brown face. 

Armies of revolution crossed the time-field, NE 
The clouds’ unending march besieged the world, 

Tempests’ pronunciamentos claimed the sky 

And thunder drums announced the embattled gods. 

A traveller from unquiet neighbouring seas- 0 00 3) ^. 
The dense maned monsoon rede neighing "rong cant s hours: 
Thick now the emissary javelins! ^ ^ 

Enormous lightnings split the horizon's rim - SILS gb Eh 
And, hurled from the quarters as from contending o camps 
Mc m ae 
A surge and hiss and. onset of huge rain, «5: o oos up 
The long straight sleet-drift,.clamours of n stormacharge 
Throngs of wind-faces, rushing of wind-feet.;. . Gi; is. at 
Hurrying swept through the prone afflicted. ling EE 
Heaven's waters trailed and :dribbled. = = drowned, land 
Then all was a swift stride, a sibilant race, . ca a 
Or all was tempest's shout and»water's fall. guant aci song o 
A dimness sagged on the. grey floor: re Me LUMINE rio d 
Its dingy sprawling length joined morn to. EVE Age poe FoF 


ps 


Wallowing in sludge and shower it reached;black dins: 
Day a half darkness wore as its dull dress.. - "S qi 


Light looked into dawn's tarnished glass: irn met. eee 
Its own face.there, twin to a half-lit night's: -: "i sn a 
Downpour and drip and seeping mist swayed. m. ann 
And turned dry soil to bog and reeking mud: «» (5; ajg «|: 
Earth was a quagmire, heaven a.dismal block. © 21 RN sien Sat 


None saw through dank drenched: wicks the,dungeon,sun;...;”; 
Even when no turmoil vexed air’s sombre rest, . n M 
Or a faint ray glimmered through weeping ‘donde ; bette 
As a sad smile gleams veiled by, returning’ tears, - : "AL 

All promised brightness failed at once denied " Ea qq 

Or, soon condemned, died like a brief-lived. hope. pd ou) Vy. 
Then a last massive deluge thrashed. dead mire: fynnai ut 


And a subsiding mutter left all stil. o . |... ere 
Or only the muddy creep of:sinking: floods, Vu tae 


Or only a whisper and green.toss. of trees... -. an dia 
Earth's mood now changed; she lay in Talled ioe, EU 
The hours went by.with slow contented tread: T SER 
A wide and tranquil air remembered peace; , 2s n 
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Earth v was the comrade of a happy sun.. 

A calmness neared as of tke approach. of: God, 
A light of musing.trance.] t soil and sky. : pnr 
And an identity and ecstasy «eee 6 
Filled meditation?s solitarr heart. |. : . .: Sow 
A dream loitered in the dumb mind of Spaces. 
Time opened its chambers of felicity,. . 

An exaltation entered and.a hope:-. - ae he ia 
An inmost self looked up-70:a- heavenlier hie 


An inmost thought kindled:a hidden flame «>, airneo 


And the inner sight adored an unseen.sun.-. -ora 
Three thoughtful seasons. passed. with. shiriing. wed: 
And scanning one by one the: pregnant hours... 
Watched for a flame that "urked in luminous epis, 


The vigil of some mighty birth to come»... ^ 2060» 


Autumn led in the glory cf her moons . E 


And dreamed in the splerdour of her Tm -R J E 


And Winter and Dew-tine:laid their,calm:cool.hands ; 
On Nature's bosom still.ia a half. sleep- 
And deepened with hues vf. lax and mellow ease.. 
The tranquil beauty of the waning year.” ~... 
Then Spring, an-ardent lever, leaped through Je Jeaves. jr 
SD GRHVANE BUS TOUR TM UN "ul? 


His advent was.a fire of xisedliues, ;. v o Vrei a, us o 
His arms were z:circle ‘ofthe arrival of joy. i au 


His voice was a call to the Transcendent’s ae curd 


Whose secret touch upon. our mortal lives . pg i 
Keeps ever new the thrill that made the world;,.....'. i: 


Remoulds an ancient swestness to new shapes 

And guards intact-uncherged by:death and Time. . «:. 
The answer of our hearts-to Nature's charm . ^ 
And keeps for eyer new, et: still-the same, .: 


The throb that ever wakes tothe old delight r «s. 


And beauty and rapture end. the joy. to live. 
His coming brought the magic and the spell; . ae 
Ais toch ies tired eae gow gla nd young; 


He made joy a willing pr:soner in her breast. . Ver 


His grasp was a*young gcd's upon earth’s limbs: 
Changed by the passion cf his; :divine outbreak. ' 
. He made her body beaut-ful with. his kiss.' . .:: ~ 
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Impatient for felicity he came, 
High-fluting with the coil’s happy voice, : 


. His peacock turban trailing on the trees; : BE. 
His breath was a warm summons to delight, - M 


The dense voluptuous azure was his gaze.: 
A soft celestial urge surprised the-blood : 
Rich with the instinct of God’s sensuous Te 
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: Insistent on.the rapture--hrill in life: 
Immortal movements:touched.thée P hours: 
_ A godlike packed intensity of sense . : ^ “- -- 
Made. it’a:passionaté pleesure even to. breathe; - 
All sights and voices wove a single charm. ' ` ` 
The life.of the enchantec globe became "^ ' ` ' 
- A storm of sweetness and of light and song, ` 
' A revel of colour and ofiecstasy, 
A hymn of rays, a litany: of cries: 2E 
A strain.of choral -priestly music sang - - - E 
A iewuns on de s ccc a re. 
A sacrifice of perfume filled.the hours. ^": ;- 
` Asocas burned in.crimson: spots of flame, | 
. Pure like the breath of'an unstained desire 

White jasmines haunted the enamoured air, 

Pale mango-blossoms fed the liquid voice > . 
. Of the love-maddened coil; and the brown bee 
Muttered in fragrance mid the honey-buds. - 


Tue quce wes kite zd a pold acie yd Sexe 
a eee ar benis festival. - Rc NEL 


odiis pd E de gute s : 
_ Answering earth's yeariiing and her cry for:bliss... 
A greatness from our.other countries came. 


A silence in the noise -of earthly things —' : igit: quet 
Immutably revealed the secret Word,. - >. ~~: 


A mightier influx filled tke oblivious. clay: ; 
A lamp was lit, a sacred'image made. -.' ^ > 
A mediating ray had touched the earth 


Bridging the -gulfibetween man’s, mind afid God's; : lous 


Translating heaven into a human.shapé 
: Its brightness linked our transience to the E 


ran. 
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A spirit of its celestial source aware T 
Descended.into earth's imperxct mould . 

And wept not fallen to mortal ty, 

But looked on all with large aad tranquil eyes. 
One had returned from the transcendent planes 
And bore anew the load of mertal breath, a 
Who had striven of old with sur darkness: SLEEP 
She took again her divine unfnished task: 
Survivor of death and the aecnic years, ; Ae 
Once more with her fathomless heart she fonted Time, eo 
Again there was. renewed, agen revealed . ? 
The ancient closeness by earta-vision valed. » 
The secret contact broken of in Time, .- 

A consanguinity of earth and heaven, 
Between the human portion tiling here 
And an as yet unborn and linitless Force. . NT 
Again the mystic deep attempt began, |. . "o CES 
The daring wager of the cosraic game. - l 
For since upon this blind anc whirling globe 
Earth-plasm first quivered wth the illumining mind - 
And life invaded the material sheath 
Afflicting Inconscience with ihe need to feel, 

Since in Infinity's silence woze a word, 

A Mother wisdom works in Hature's breast |... 
To pour delight on the heart of toil and want ; 

And press perfection on life’s s stumbling powers, 
Impose heaven-sentience on zhe obscure abyss. 

And make dumb, Matter con: cious of its God.. 
Although our fallen minds forget to climb, — 
Although our human stuff resists or breaks, . ..- 
She keeps her will, that hope= to divinise clay; |. . 
Failure cannot repress, defea- o'erthrow; 

Time cannot weary. her nor tae Void subdue, : 

The ages have not made her passion less; ^ <- 
No victory she-admits of De.th or Fate.. p . 
Always she drives the souls t» new attempt; 

Always her magical infinitud> 

Forces to aspire thé inert brrte elements; ` 

As one who has all ififinity te waste, Bo g by oe 
She scatters the seed.of the Eternal’s strength - 


-i 
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. Ona half-animate and crumbling mould, 


' Plants heaven’s delight in the hearts passionate mire; ` i 


Pours godhead's seckings into ‘a bare beast franie, 
' Hides immortality in a thask of déath. ` 
Once more that Will: put‘on an earthly shape. ' 
. A Mind empowered from Truth’s immutable = 
' Was framed for vision and interpreting act ~ 
And instruments were sovereignly designed 
To express divinity in terrestrial signs. 
. Outlined by the pressure of this néw descent 
. A lovelier body formed than earth had kriówn.: 

As yet a prophecy only and a hint, ^^ > - 
The glowing arc of a charmed unseen whole, 


It came into the sky of mortal life ^ ` Be SEES S 


Bright like the crescent horn óf a gold moon" 
Returning in a faint illumined'eve.' 

. At first glimmering like an-unshaped idea 

Passive she lay sheltered in wordless’ sleep, 
Involved and drowned in ‘Matter’s giant trance, . 
An infant heart of the deep-cavéd world-plan 
In cradle of divine inconscience rocked = — 
By the universal ecstasy of the suns; NES 

: Some missioned Power in the half-wakened "T 
Nursed a transcendent birth’s dumb: glorious seed - 
For which this vivid tenement was ‘made. - ``“ 

' But soon the link of soul witli form grew : sure; - 


` Flooded was the dim: cave with slow conscient liglit, d 


` The seed grew into a delicate marvellous búd, ^ ^ ' 
' The bud disclosed a great and heavenly bloom. © -` 


|. At once she seemed to found a mightier race. 


Arrived upon the strange and dubious globe ° i 
The child remembering inly a far'home ^" 
Lived guarded in her spirit’s luminous’ pcd 

- Alone mid men in her diviner kind. :- 


' Even in her childish movements could bé felt! "ox 


The nearness of a light still kept from earth; ~ 
Feelings that only eternity could share, a 
Thoughts natural and native to the gods: - 

As needing nothing but its own rapt ‘flight: 

Her nature dwelt-in d ‘strong’ Separate air ` 
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Like a strange bird with larze tich-coloured breast 


That sojourns on a secret fauited i Nuls Pao SN 


Lost in the emerald glory o^ the Ed 

Or flies above divine unreachable tops. i 
Harmoniously she impressed the earth with heavens 
Aligned to.a swift rhythm c£ sheer delight :. 

And singing to themselves ker days went bs ; 
Each minute was.a throb ot beauty's heart, ° 

The hours were tuned to.a 3weet-toned content '' 
Which asked for. nothing, tut took all life gave’ 
Sovereignly as her nature’sinborn right. . 
Near was her spirit to its p. rent Sun, : 

The Breath within to the eternal joy. 


The first fair life that breaks from Nature's swoon. E: 


Mounts in a line of rapture-to the skies; - 


Absorbed in its own happy urge it lives,  . |": 


Sufficient to itself; yet turn-d to all. — ^... um ' 


It has no seen communion with its world, - 

No open converse with sursounding things. 
There is a oneness native aad‘occult :; ^. ev 
That needs no instruments and ds no dom A 
In unison it grows with. all zhat is,. - ^ 
All contacts it assumes inta its trance, ” ' 


üt 


Laugh-tossed consents. to tae wind’s kiss and takes 5 


Transmutingly the.shocks cf sun andibreeze:- 

A blissful yearning riots in its leaves, ". 

A magic passion trembles ix its blooms, : 

Its boughs aspire in hushec felicity. -| - 

An occult godhead of this beauty is cause, 

The spirit.and intimate gust of all this charm,. 
This sweetness’s, priestess-aad this. reverie’ 8 muse, 
Invisibly protected from ocr sense . - 

The Dryad lives drenched =a deeper ray: * 


ie 


‘And feels anathet sir of eters ad calins % 5r 


And quivers inwardly with mystic rain. «: 
This at a heavenlier height was shown in her. 
Even when she bent to mect earth's intimacies . 
Her spirit kept the stature af the gods; . 

It stooped but was not lostin Matter’s reign; 
A world translated was her:gleaming mind, 


& 
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` _ In the circuit of infinities hal£-known; |". “ 


. . As from'the soil sprang glory of branch and: flower,. he 


-Her solitary greatness was not less. 
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And marvel-mooned bright crowding fantasies - 
Fed with spiritual sustenance of dreams - 

The ideal goddess in her house of gold. 

Aware of forms to which our eyes-are closed, — 


Conscious of nearnesses we cannot feel, . ^... 
The Power within her shaped her moulding sense 
In deeper figures than.our surface types. . - wae 


An invisible sunlight ran within her veins 
And flooded her brain with heavenly brilliancies ^ .-.' 
That woke a wider. sight than earth could know, ' 

Outlined in the sincerity of that ray ` t or Si 

Her springing childlike thoughts were richly turned oS 
Into luminous patterns of her-soul’s deep.truth, © : * 

And from her. eyes she:cast another look. ~ “ahs 
On all around her than man’s ignorant views. . € ^ 
All objects were to her shapes-of living selves ` E 
And she perceived a message from her: kin . sep. 
In each awakening touch of outward things.. -' E 
Each was a symbol power,'a vivid flash... à 


Nothing was alien or. inanimate, .. ^ 557 
Nothing without its meaning orits call. =. .. 3 
For with a greater Nature she was one, o> 7-5 «7 is 


As frorn pue enis Hie suec ee man,” 
A new epiphany appeared in her. °° | © uode 
A mind of light, a life of rhythmic force, 


‘A body instinct with hidden divinity 


Prepared an image of the coming god; :. " — 20557 
And when:the slow rhyme of the expandingyears.- ^ '" 
And the.rich murmurous swarm-work of the days ^; 
Had honey-packed her sense and filled. her limbs, *: 
Accomplishing the moon-orb of her grace, : 77 i 
Self-guarded in the:silence of her strength ^ — : 


Nearer the godhead to the surface pressed, -> v 
A sun replacing childhood’s nebula © -. : -e s ^ 
Sovereign in a blue and lonely.sky.  * ONT 


Upward it rose.to grasp the human.scene: Ps E 
The strong Inhabitant turned to watch-her. field; 
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A lovelier light assumed her spirit brow 

And sweet and solemn grew her musing gaze; 
Celestial-human deep warm slumbrous fires 
Woke in the long fringed glory of her eyes .. 
Like altar-burnings in a mysteried shrine. 

Out of those crystal windows gleamed a will 
That brought a large signicicance to life. 

Holding her forehead’s cardid stainless space 
Behind the student arch a noble power — .- 

Of wisdom looked from light on transient Pu. 
A scout of victory in a vig tower, 
Her aspiration called. high destiny down; 

A silent warrior, paced i in ker city of strength 
Inviolate, guarding Truth’: diamond throne. 

` A nectarous haloed moon 3er passionate heart — 

Loved all and spoke no werd and made no sign, ` 
' But kept her bosom's rapterous secrecy 

A blissful ardent moved ard voiceless world. 

Proud, swift and joyful rar the wave of life . 
Within her like-a stream ir Paradise. 

Many high gods dwelt in cne beautiful home; 
Yet was her nature’s orb a perfect whole, | 
"Harmonious like a chant with many tones, 

. Immense and various like z universe. OE 
The body that held this grzatness : seemed almost 
Ani image made of heaven’- transparent light. l 
Its charm recalled things s-en in vision’s hours, - 
A golden bridge spanning 1 faery flood, 

A moon-touched palm tree single by a lake 
Companion of the wide and glimmering peace, . 
_ A murmur as.of leaves in Paradise 
Moving when feet of the Immortals pass, 

A fiery halo over sleeping hills, . ku 
7 A strange and starry head alone in Night. 


.END OF CAN-O ONE 
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SRI [ AUROBINDO. ON THE PRESENT SITUATION 
Y 


a Latter) > 


D SE have expressed in one c of your letters your sense of the present dark- 
ness in the world rourid us and this must have been one of ‘the things 
that contributed to your being so’ badly upset and unable immediately to 
repel the attack. For myself, the dark conditions do' not discourage me or. 
convince me of the vanity of my will to *help the world", for I knew they 
had to come; they were there in the world-nature and had to rise up so that 
they might be exhausted or expelled and a better world freed from them 
might be there. After all, something has been done in the outer field and 
that may help or prepare for getting something done in the inner field also. 
For instance, India is free and her freedom was necessary if the Divine 
Work was to be done. The difficulties that surround her now and may 
increase for a time, especially with regard to the Pakistan imbroglio, were 
also things that had to come and to be cleared out. Here too there is sure to 
be a full clearance, though unfortunately, à considerable amount! of human 
suffering in the process is inevitable. Afterwards, the work for the Divine 
will become more possible and it may well be that the dream, if it is a dream, 
of leeding the world towards the spiritual light, may even become a reality. 
So Tam not disposed even now, in these dark conditions, t to consider my will 
to help the world as condemned t failure. i 
This attack upon you, the depression and nervous upset were part of a 
general attack which has been raging against us from the adverse forces from 
some time past, but I hope that the worst of it is over for you and that you 
will be able to go on untroubled in your sadhana. Certainly, I will do all I 
can to help you to realise Krishna. There i is nothing I want for you more 
than that, for the realisation of the Divine is the one thing needful and the 
rest is desirable only in so far as it helps or leads towards that or, when it is 
realised, extends or manifests the realisation. Manifestation or organisation 
of the whole life for the Divine Work,—first, the sadhana, personal and 
collective, necessary for the realisation and a common life of the God-realised 
men, secondly, for help to the world to move towards that, and to live in the 
Light,—is the, whole. meaning ; and purpose of my “Yoga. But the realisation 
is the fist need aiid itis that - found which all the rest moves, for apart from 
it all the rest would have no meaning. Neither the Mother nor myself ever 
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dreamed or eod dicii of puttins — else in its place or neglecting 
it for anything else. - 2 
I may stress one point, Siowetel: t Poe ed not b only one way to the 
realisation of the Divine. If one doe not succeed or has not yet succeeded in 
reaching him, feeling. him or seeing him by the established process of médi- 
tation or by processes like Japa, ye" one may have made progress towards it 
“by thé fréquent calling. of bhakti inthe heart or a constantly greater enlarge- 
merit of it in the consciousness or by work for the Divine and by dedication 
in service. ... The path of surrendc- is indeed difficult, but if one perseveres 
in it with sinceris there is bound to be some success and a partial over- 
coming or diminution of the ego waich may help greatly a further advance 
upon the way. One must learn to go forward on the path of Yoga, as the 
Gita insists, with a consciousnéss free from /despondency,.. anirvinnena 
chetasa..Even if one slips, oné must rectify. the posture; even if one falls, 
one has 'to rise and “go undiscourzged on the Divine. Way. The attitude 
must be: “The Divine has promisec Himself to me if I cleave to Him dem 
‘that I will never Cease tö do whate-zr may. come." | ! 





; « Lord, Lord everymherà Fay 4 enemies are triumphant; "falsehood 
© isthe monarch of the world; afe without Theé is death, à perpetual ` 
hell; doubt has usurped the pla-e of Hope and revolt has pushed out’ 
^ submission; Faith is spent; Gratitude. is not born ; blind passions and ~ 
, murderous instincts and a guilty >eakness have covéred - and stifled Thy ` 
_ sméet law of love. Lord, wilt Thou permit Thy enemies to prevail, — 
falsehood: and, ugliness and ~ effering to. STO ee ee 
command to conquer and victory sill be there. iv e un 
X , I know we are unworthy Spaces tes ex tonal yo Vd But +" 
- tas. to Thee with .an absolute Faith. in: ao Groce ade T ou” that a 
t _ Thy Grace will saye us,” i e ud 


^ Thus my prayer rushed: ap tonandi The ; and, rom th dois ^ 
of the abyss: I beheld Thee im. Thy radiant: splendour; ‘Thou didst ~ 
a a stidst to wo: “Lose not courage, be firm, be 
confidents- er eaa RES CuEE Yu Wm nov 

is and Meditations of the Mother” ud 
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LOVE AND THE TRIPLE PATH* r ] 
i 
Wi knowledge and love are the three divine powers, in human nature 
‘and the life of man, and they point to the three paths by which. the 
human’ soul rises to the Divine.’ The integrality of them, the union of man 
i with God in all’ thé threé must, therefore, as we have seen, be the: founda- 
tion ‘ofan integral Yoga. 

Action is the first power of life. "Nature begins with force id its works 
which, once conscious in man, become will and its ‘achievements; therefore 
it is that, by turning his action Godwards, the life of man best and most 
‘surely begins to become divine. It is the door of first access, the starting- 
point of the initiation. "When the will in him is made one with ithe divine 
Will and the whole action of the being proceeds from the Divine and is 
directed towards the Divine, the union in works is perfectly accomplished. 
But works fulfil themselvés ` in knowledge; all, the totality of works, says 
the Gita, finds its rounded ‘culmination in knowledge, sarvam karmakhilam 
jnane parisamapyate. By union in will and works we become one i in the 
ommipresent conscious Being from whom all our will and works have their 
rise and draw their power and in whom they fulfil the round of their 
exiengics. And the’ crown of this union is love; for love is the delight of 
conscious union with the Being in whom we live, act and move, by 
whom we exist, for whom alone we learn in the end to act ind to be. 
That is the trinity of our powers, the union. of. all three in God) to which 
we artive when we start from works. as our way of access and our line 
of contact. ` i, f 

Knowledge is ie foundation. iof. a constant. diving: in: us Dine. For 
consciousness is the foundation of all living and. being, and knowledge is . 
the action of the consciousness, the light.by which it knows itself and its 
realities, the- ‘power by: which, starting: froni.action; we are able to hold the 
inner results of thought and act in ‘a fim growth of our conscious being 
until it ‘accomplishes, itself,-by union,-in the infinity of the divine being. 
The Divine meets us in. many'aspects and:to each of them knowledge is 
the key, so that by knowledge we enter into and possess the infinite and 
Divine in every way of his being, sarvabhavena,' Buc M into us 
wii ess ponesed by Ble in eney wy of cam. ye 
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Without knowledge we live blindly in him with the blindness of the 
power of Nature intent on its works, but forgetful of its source and pos- 
sessor, undivinely therefore, deprived.of the.rezl, the full delight of our 
being. By knowledge arriving at conscious oneness with that which we 
know,—for by idéntity alone can complete.and. real knowledge exist—the 
division is healed and the cause of all our limitation and discord and weak- 
ness and discontent is abolished. . But knowledge is.not complete without 
works; for the Will in.being also is God and not the being or its self-aware 
silent existence alone, and if works find their culmination in-knowledge, 
knowledge also finds its fulfilment in works. And, -here too, love is the 
crown. of knowledge; for love is the delight of union, and unity must be 
conscious of joy of union to find all the riches of its own delight. Perfect 
knowledge indeed leads to perfect love, integral knowledge to a rounded 
and multitudinous richness of love..““He who knows me", says the Gita, 

as the supreme Purusha"—not only as the. immutable oneness, but in 
the many-souled movement of the Divine and as that, superior to both, 
in which both are divinely held,— *he, because he has the integral know- 
ledge, seeks me by love in every way of his being." This is the trinity of 
our powers; the union of all Hee in God.to which we' arrive when we start 
from knowledge. 

- Love is the crown of all being and its way: EN that by siii 
it rises to all intensity and all fullness and the ecstasy of utter self-finding. 
For if the Being is im its very nature consciousness and by consciousness 
we become one with it, therefore by perféct. knowledge of it fulfilled in 
identity; yet is delight the nature of consciousness, and of the acme of delight 
love is the key and the secret. And if will is the power. of conscious being 
by which it fulfils itself and by union in will we become one with the Being 
in its characteristic infinite power, yet all the works of that power start 
from delight, live in the delight, have delight for.their aim and end; love . 
of the Being in itself and in all of itself that. its power of consciousness 
manifests is the way to the perfect wideness of the Ananda. Love is the 
power and passion of the divine self-delight and without love we may get 
the rapt peace of its infinity, the absorbed silence of the Ananda, but not 
its absolute depth of richness and ‘fullness: Love leads us from the suffering 
of division into the bliss of perfect union, but without losing that joy’ of 
the act of union which is the soul’s greatest discovery and for which the 
life of the cosmos is‘a long preparation. Therefore to ‘approach God 
by love is to prepare oneself for the greatest possible spiritual fulfilment. 

Love fulfilled does not exclude knowledge, but itself brmgs knowledge; 
and the completer the knowledge, the richer the possibility of love. “By 
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Bhakti”. says the Lord in the Gita, “shall a man know Mein all my extent and 
greatness and as I am in the principles of my being, and when he has known 
Me in tae.principles of my being; then he enters into -Me;” Love without 
knowlecge is a passionate and irtense, but blind, crude, often dangerous 
thing, a great power, but also a stumbling-block; love, limited in knowledge, 
condemas itself.in its fervour and: often by its very fervour. to: narrowness; 
but love leading to.perfect knowledge brings the infinite and absolute union. 
Such: lave is not inconsistent: with, but rather throws ‘itself with j joy into, 
divine works; for.it loves God.aad is one with him in all his being; ard 
therefore i in all;beings, and to work for the! world is then to feel and fulfil 
multitucinously:one's love for God... This is the trinity of our powers, the 
union o~ all three-in: God to which we arrive. when we start on our journey 
by the path. of devotion, with Love for. the. Angel of the Way; to find-in the 
ecstasy of the divine delight. of the All-Lover’s being.the fulfilment.of ours; | 
its secu-e home and blissful- ep EI ME ne the centre d its universa] 
radiatiom. .. o. p. Nu dc Pup 
Since- then, in the union. of these three SA lies our sae of perfection, 
the seeker of an integral self-fulfiment in the Divine must ‘avoid or throw. 
away, if he has them: at all,'the: misunderstanding and mutual depreciation 
which we often find existent between the followers of the ‘three. paths, 
Those who haveg the.cult of. knowledge.seem often, if not to despise,- yetito 
look downward from their dizzy eminence on the path of the devotee as‘if it 
were a-ching: inferior, ignorant, good only for.souls that are.not yet ready. 
for the-5eights of the; Truth. It. is, true that devotion’ without knowledge’ 
is often 1 thing raw, crude, blind. end dangerous; as the errors; crimes; follies‘ 
of the religious have too:often shown.. But this is because devotion in-them 
has-not found its own path, its ‘own real principle, has not therefore. really 
entered.2n the path, but is fumbling and feeling after it, is on one.of.the: 
_ bypaths that lead to it;-and. kriowledge too at this stage is:as imperfect: as. 
devotior,--dogmatic, ‘schismatic, intolerant; bound up in the, narrowness: 
of some single and exclusive, principle, even that being usually very imper- 
fectly sezed.. When the devotee bas grasped the power that shall raise him, 
has, realty laid hold. on love, that in the end purifies and. enlarges him as 
effectivery as knowledge can; they are equal powers, though their methods 
of arrivi1g at the same goal are different. The pride of the philosopher look- 
ing downs on the passion of the devotee arises; as:does all: pride, from-a certain: 
deficiency of his nature; for.the iatellect,. too exclusively developed, misses’. 
what:the heart has to offer. The intellect is not in-every. way: supetior. to the 
heart; ifit opens more readily doors. at which the heart is apt to fümble'in 
vain, it B itself Apt to. miss truths which to.'the heart are very near: and! easy: 
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to hold. And if, when the way of thaught deepens into spiritual experience, 
it arrives readily at the etherial heights, pinnacles, skyey widenesses, it cannot 
without the aid of the heart fathom tae intense and rich abysses and oceariic 
depths of the divine being and the divine Ananda. j 

The way of Bhakti is supposed oftzn to be necessarily inferior bosse it 
proceeds by worship which belongs to that stage of spiritual experience 
where there is a difference, an insufficient unity between the human soul, 
and the Divine, because its very prinaple is love and love means always two, 
the lover and the beloved, a dualism therefore, while oneness is the highest 
spiritual experience, and because it -eeks after the personal God while the 
Impersonal is the highest and the ete-nal truth, if not even the.sole Reality, 
But worship is only the first step om the path of devotion. Where external. 
worship changes into the inner ador.tion, real Bhakti begins; that deepens 
into the intensity of divine love; the- love leads to the joy of closeness in 
our relations with the Divine; the jcy of closeness passes into the bliss of 
union. Love too, as well as knowledge, brings us to a highest -oneness and it. 
gives to that oneness its greatest pessible depth and intensity. It is true 
that love returns. gladly upon a difference in oneness, by which the oneness: : 
itself becomes richer and sweeter. Fut here we may say that the heart is 
wiser than the thought, at least than -hat thought which fixes upon opposite 
ideas of the Divine and concentrates on, one to the exclusion of the other- 
which seems its contrary, but is realy its complement and a-means of its, 
greatest fulfilment. This is the weakaess of the mind that it limits itself by: 
its thoughts, its positive and negative ideas, the aspects. of the Divine REM. 
that it sees, and tends too much to zit one against the other. . 

Thought in the mind, vichara, tke philosophic trend by which mental 
knowledge approaches the Divine, is apt to lend a greater importance to 
the abstract over the concrete, to thit which is high and remote over that 
which is intimate and near. It finds a greater truth in the delight of the One 
in itself, a lesser truth or even a falseaood in the delight of the One in the: ` 
Many and of the Many in the One, a greater truth in the impersonal and the, 
Nirguna, a lesser truth or a falsehood in the personal and the Saguna. . But 
the Divine is beyond our oppositiors of ideas, beyond the logical contra- 
dictions we make between his aspects. He is.not, we have seen, bound and. 
restricted by exclusive unity; his oneness realises itself in infinite variation and. 
to the joy.of that, love has the compEtest key, without therefore missing the 
joy of the unity. The highest knowleige and highest spiritual experience by 
knowledge find his oneness as perfec- in his various relations with the Many 
as in his self-absorbed delight. If to thought the Impersonal seems the wider 
and higher truth, the Personal a nazrower experience, the spirit finds, both 
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of them. to be aspects of a Reality which figures itself in both, aui diera 
knowledge. of that Reality to which’ thought arrives by insistence on the 
infinite -Impersonality, there is also-a knowledge.of it to which love ‘arrives: 
by insistence on the infinite Personality. The spiritual experience ofeach leads, 
if followed to the end,.to the same-ultimate Truth. By Bhakti. as by know- 
ledge, as the Gita.,tells us, we arrive at unity with the- Purushottarna, the 
Supreme who Contains in himself the ‘impersonal. and numberless personal- 
ities; the qualitiless arid infinite qualities; puré being; Soteco and 
delight and the endless ‘play of thzir relations: 

Thé devotee, on the other hand, tends to look down on the sawdust dique 
of mere knowledge. And it is' true 'that philosophy. by itself without the 
rapture ‘of spiritual: ‘experience: is somethings as dry-a8' it is clear-and. cannot. 
give-all the satisfaction we-seek; that its spiritual’ experience even; when it 
has not left its ‘supports of thought-and shot up beyond the mind, lives too 
much in an abstract delight.and ‘that what.it reaches is not indeed:the void. 
it seers to the-passion of the heart; but still has the limitátione of the peaks. 
On the other hand; love itself is mot complete withoat:. knowledge. The 
Gita distingnishes between’ three initisl*kinds, ‘of Bhakti, that’ which’ seeks 
réfuge-in the Divine from the-sorrows of the world, aría; that which, desir- 
ing, approahces the Divine as the giver of its good, artharthi; andithat which’ 
attracted by what ‘it already loves, but does not yet! know, years to know: 
this divine-Unknown, j jijnasu; biit it gives-the palm to the Bhakti: that knows. 
Evidently the intensity of passion which says, “I'do not ‘ understadd, ‘T love,”: 
and; loving, cares’ not to -undeérstand}-is not-love's ‘last self-expression; but. 
its first, nor is-it‘its highest intensity. Rather’ as knowledge: -of the Divine 
grows, delight in- ‘the-Divine ‘and love-of.it must increase. Nor. cantiere 
rapture be secure’ without-the foundation of knowledge;:tó live i in what we: 
love'gives that’ security; „and to live i in it means-to be one with it in| conscious- 
ness, and: oneness of consciousness is the perfect condition-of knowledge: 
Knowledge ofthe Divine gives to: love: of. the’ Divine its firmiest- security, 
opens to it its own MID joy OP a Taises it toi its P highest aoe 
of outlook. ee ia. wr. 
~ IF the irandesiaandihs of these two/powers are an igno ice, no "e 
so is- the tendency’ of both to look*dewn’ on the way of works as inferior to: 
their own loftier pitch of ‘spiritual achievement. There is an: intensity. of 
love, as thére is an intensity of: knowledge, to which ‘works seem’ something 
outward and distracting. But wo-ks are‘ only thus outward and distracting: 
when we have not found oneness: of will“and ‘consciousness ‘With: the-Su-" ` 
preme. When once that is fourid, works become the véty power of iknowledge. , 
and the very outpouring: of: lové: If: ktiowledge i is the very, state of oneness 
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and love its bliss, divine works are the living powe- of its light and sweetness. 
There is a movement of love, as in the aspiration of human love, to separate 
the lover and the loved in the enjoyment of their exclusive oneness away 
from the world and from all others, shut up in the nuptial chambers of the 
heart. That is perhaps an inevitable movement of this path. But still, the 
widest love fulfilled in knowledge sees the world not as something other and 
hostile to this joy, but as the being of the Beloved and all creatures as his 
being, and in that vision divine works find their joy and their justification. 

This is the knowledge in which an integral Yoga must live. We have to 
start Godward from the powers of the mind, the intellect, the will, the heart, 
and in the mind all is limited. Limitations, exclusiveness there can hardly 
fail to be at the beginning and for a long time on the way. But an integral 
Yoga will wear these more loosely than more exclusive ways of seeking, and 
it will sooner emerge from the mental necessity. It may commence with the 
way of love, as with the way of knowledge or of works; but where they 
meet, is the beginning of its joy of fulfilment. Love it cannot miss. 
It does not start from it; for love is the crown of works and the flowering 
of knowledge. 07 e i 
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- THE MOTHER ON YOGIC ACTION 
DS T us j 


HE. formula of Yogic action. is twofold: action for Yoga and action 
in Yoga. The essential object of Yogic action js, therefore, Yoga or 
union. Most of the schools of dynamic Yoga in the world—and they are 
not many—occupy themselves only with the first formula and its realization 
—action for Yoga.-They explore some of the possibilities of disinterested 
_ and consecrated action for. a speedy attainment of union with the object of 
their seeking, whoever and whatever that may be. Once that is done, oncé 
the central consciousness has discovered and learned to live in the infinite 
Reality or the Eternal Being, the object of Yoga is thought to have been 
achieved, and action is then ‘relegated to a very subordinate position. It 
reflects, ‘indifferently, sometimes tae ethical being, sometimes the liberated 
soul, sometimes. even the simmerirg or settled turbidity of the subconscient, 
and seldom, if at all, the undeflec-ed Will of the Supreme. Even if clarity 
and rhythm are achieved in tke outer nature, they are maintained at a great 
cost of unflagging vigilance and circumspection, and one is never as free and 
self-possessed in action as ir inaction. To overcome this drawback, the 
second formula has to be lived to -he utmost possible perfection—action in 
Yoga. The Union attained at the centre has to be extended to the most 
physical peripheries of the being and plunged into the unlit profundities of 
the subconscient, so that the Will of God may make itself easily felt and 
powerfully and perfectly expressed in life. ` 

The Will of God, the direct, unimpeded, undiminished, undistorted will 
of God is the fount and fulcrum of a authentic Tope action. It may reveal 
itself in various ways:— 

I) as an intermittent drive strongly or faintly felt and working itself out 
in the nature of the Yogin with the why and the how of its action rather 
obscure; i 

2) as a phosphorescent impulsion with a modicum of knowledge of the 
why and the how, but little of the result; i 

3) as a luminous, fully conscious direction lighting up the whole process 
and result of the action. 

These ways sometimes alterrate end sometimes combine and make up the 
complex working of the divine Will in the Yogi till the channel has been 
completely cleared and tempered for its direct, uninterrupted self-fulfilment. 
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The self-expression of the supreme Will, which is the sole-end of Yogic 
action, depends upon a variety of factors which a Karmayogin has to tackle 
with an intent, receptive flexibility and a subtle; discerning tact. It deperids 
not only upon the completeness and constancy of his identification with the 
supreme Consciousness, but also—and probably more—upon the state of 
his normal active consciousness and the fitness and unfitness of the dynamic 
parts of-his nature. If there are. twists and hurdles in his nature and his 
normal consciousness is not immune to the inroads of the forces of ignorance, 
the Will cannot act in its purity and undiluted potency. An immixture takes 
place, and: though the action may be felt as inspired or impelled from within 
or above, it does not carry on it the hall-mark of the divine Will: . 

How to incarnate the divine Will and let it express itself freely and effec- 

tively in life? This is the central problem of a yn Yoga, and the Mother 
gives us an inestimable pman in it. 


."In my view the ideal state is that i in Lotti bond conscious with Thy 
Consciousness, we know at every moment, spontaneously, without any-neces- 
sity of reflection, exactly what we should do to express in the best way Thy 
law. I know this state because I have been in-it-at-certain moments, but very 
often the knowledge of the “how” is veiled by a mist of ignorance and we 
have to appeal to reflection which is-not always:a good counsellor, not to 
speak of all that we do every moment, ‘without having time for reflection; 
being at the mercy of the inspiration of the moment. In what measure is it - 
in conformity with or contrary:to Thy law? All depends on the state of 
the subconscient, on what is active in‘it at the moment. -Once the act is 
accomplished, if it has any importance, if we can look at it; analyse it; 
understand it, it serves as a lesson; enables: us to be aware of the motive 
force which has made us -act, and so of. roaa of that pao 
which still governs -us and has to be mastered. ' 

It is impossible that'in every terrestrial action fere should : not be: a good 
and a bad side. Even the actions: which best express the-most divine law of 
Love contain in them something of the. disorder: and- darkness IARE in 
the. world as it is at present. ;:.. -- d - 

: Some, men, those who are- called. E, -perceive diat "od ‘the . 
dark side of everything. The optimists, on the contrary, see only the side of 
beauty and harmony. And if itis: ridiculous: and: ignorant to be an involun- 
tary. optimist, is it not a happy conquest to:be riadé to:beconíe a voluntary 
optimist? In the eyes ofthe pessimists, whatever one does will be always 
bad, ignorant or egoistic; how could one sg DERN Iri is an Binpobie 
enterprise. o . 
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-There is only one resource—it is to unite ourselves as perfectly as we can 
with the highest and purest light we can conceive of, to identify our con- 
sciousness as completely as possible with.the absolute Consciousness, to 
strive to receive all inspiration frem it alone, in order to facilitate as best we 
can its manifestation upon the eerth, and, confident of its power, consider 
the events with serenity. Since everything is necessarily mixed in the present 
manifestation, it is wisest to do our best, striving towards a higher and 
higher light, and to resign ourselves to the fact that absolute Pens is 
for the moment unrealizable. . 5 

Still with what an ardour. should we not sways aspire toward this 
inaccessible perfection!’ 


The implications of the Mother's mine is this Prayer favour our initial . 
postulate of the twofold nature o7 Yogic action. The dual formula corres- 
ponds, we can say with more or Iess precision, to the double movement of. 
the integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo—the movement of ascent and the move- 
ment of descent., The first movement is a movement of spontaneous self- 
offering through action, as well es through lové and knowledge. Yoga or 
union with the supreme Conscióusness is the goal towards which. the’ most 
developed and aspiring part of our consciousness shoots with a greater and 
greater intensity. Each action is undertaken and accomplished i in the spirit 
of an offering, a sacrifice, which brings about a releasing reversal of the 
desire-ridden, egoistic poise of the being and its. entry into a super-personal 
wideness. Nothing is done for the satisfaction and aggrandizement of the 
ego, but all for the love and worsh:p of the One with whom a conscious and 

constant union is consumingly scught for. This sincere and unremitting 
self-giving through action works as a great purifying force and with the 
increase of purity and elimination of desires and attachments, there is felt more 
and more a natural, irresistible tendency towards a liberating self-transcen- 
dence and approximation to the Eternal and the Infinite. This experience 
of a progressive self-transcendence is usually: accompanied; in the. dynamic 
Yoga which the Mother has in view, by an increasing perception of a serene, 
subtly impelling Will, and the tormenting goad of: egoistic. desires is 
replaced, by slow or swift stages, as the case may lad yt its developing 
direction. ; 

The movement of ascent—the i inner. volue and the sieges climb— 
admits. of many possibilities of descent. Sometimes the two movements 
alternate and a each oth pera Hon above Daras the umber 
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and refreshes and invigorates him on his upward way; just as an ascent 
induces a delivering descent. But this is not, according to the Mother, a very 
high, let alone the ideal state. In it the divine Will can manifest itself but 
intermittently and with a modified force. 

For a glimpse of the ideal state, as the Mother envisages it here, d as 
many of her later experiences fully illustrate, and the other two inferior. states 
from which a God-seeker may also act sometimes, let us ils a little closer 
to the Prayer. 

The ideal state is that i in which the consciousness of the Yogin is united 
with the absolute consciousness of the Divine. It is.a state in which “we 
know at every moment, spontaneously, without any necessity of reflection, 
exactly what we should do to express in the best way Thy law." "The divine 
Will is known luminously, integrally and unerringly, and no necessity is 
felt for resorting to reflection. “At the moment when the being becomes 
aware of Thy Presence and identifies itself with Thy consciousness, it is 
conscious in everything and everywhere." But the duration of this supreme 
consciousness is fugitive. Why? It can be explained by the “complexity: of 
the elements of the being, by their inequality in the illumination and by 
the fact that they enter successively into activity." Before we attempt any 
elaboration, it would be advisable, because helpful, to make ourselves clear 
as to what the Mother means by “Thy Consciousness". The absolute 
divine Consciousness of which the Mother speaks is not the supracosmic, 
incommunicable Consciousness which is the ultimate goal of some traditional 
Yogas, but the supreme, integral divine Consciousness. which is, everywhere 
and everything in the universe as well as beyond it. No dynamic Yoga 
can proceed on the conception of the incommunicable, relationless Trans- 
cendent as the goal; for, in the relationless Absolute there is no stirring of the 
Will to self-creation and self-expression. What the Mother means by the 
Absolute Consciousness is the all-comprehending Consciousness of the Su- 
preme Being, the One without a second, the supreme Purusha who is beyond 
even the Unmanifest, as the Upanishad describes Him with a disarming defi- 
niteness. In Him is the omnipotent Will to eternal self-multiplication and 
self-manifestation as well as the timeless silence of the absolute immutability. 
To be identified with Him, integrally, that is to say, physically, vitally, 
mentally and spiritually, is the sole condition of expressing His will or rather 
- letting it express itself in the material world. It is to become “a pure crystal 
without stain which allows Thy divine ray to pass without obscuring, colour- 
ing or deforming it.” i 

How to realize this identification with the Supreme Purusha? The Mother 
gives a very concentrated idea of it in the Prayer of the 27th May, 1914:— 
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-..“Ineach of the domains of the being, we must awaken the consciousness 


-to the perfect existence, knowledge and beatitude. These thrée worlds or 


. modes of the Divine are found in the physical reality as well as in the regions 


of Force and Light and those of .mpersonality, infinitude and eternity. Whén 
we emer fully conscious into the higher regions, it is easy, almost inevitable, 


. to live this existence, this light and this beatitude.. But what is'very impor- 


tant; & also very difficult, is to awaken the being! to this triple divine cón- 
sciousaess on the most material levels. This is the first point. Then we must 
find.oat the centre of all the divine-worlds (probably in the intermediate 
world", from where we can unite the consciousness of these divine worlds, 


. Synthecize- them end act n Eu. and in full knowledge -ir in all the 
domaias.” "s 3 en , : 


‘ 


Was it the aadi. AEA this integral union and dide mani- 


festaticn that led the spiritual seekers to discover a short cut and turn verti- 


‘ginous-y to the static Impersonzl? Or was it that this comprehensive ideal 


had been lost to:the contracting consciousness of humanity and that an 
intensize churning of the. material levels had become an imperative need of 
the evolutionary. Nature? But the- Mother would have us shun the easy 
paths ‘and “aspire: towards this inaccessible a short of which 


nothing can. satisfy our deepest' aspiration. - 


"This integral union in: ‘the waking, active consciousness’ of man is usually 
and:uravoidably.fügitive in'as much as "everytbing.is necessarily mixed 
in the present manifestation” and disorder and darkness are "inherent in 
the weld as it is at present." The absolute perfection of the individual 
depends upon the-perfection of the collectivity of which he is aniiiseparable 
part, ard the perfection:of the collectivity is the great end which the divine 
Force Eas been.working out through the. MED proces of ‘Nature and 
revolubonaty . Yoga: - - 

The rst cause ofthe dügiiventés of this union is, as the Mother explains 
it, the complexity’ of the elements of our multi-dimensional being. There 
are elements within elements; world within world, jagatyam- jagat,’ inter- 


- woven.and interacting, each of-which ‘has to be sedulously and. -patiéntly 


weaned-from. the disorder‘and darkness of ignorance and brought into perfect 
accord vith the supreme Consciousness and'its Will; for, each, in dc esserice, 
is derived from that Conama and i isa note sistas to the final 
diapason in creation. Di P : TE 


. “So ong as one- element of the being; -one "movement of thought is is ; still 
subjected" to outside influences, -hat is tò ‘say, not solely-under Thine, it 
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cannot be said that the true union is rez lized; there is still the horrible mixture 
without order and light; for, that element, that movement is a world, a world 
of disorder and darkness, as is the ertire earth in the material world, as is 
the material world in the entire: uriverse.’’! 


The second cause is “their inequaliy in the illumination”, as the Mother 
puts it. Some elements may have been purified and transmuted enough .to 
enter into the Unitive Life, but others may be still lingering in the twilight, 
slackers and stragglers of the rear-guacd, fighting shy of the total conversion. 
This inequality in the very constituents of the being retard the fulness and 
permanence of the Union. . 

The third cause is that these elements enter successively and not simul- 
taneously into the integrating and stblimating action of the Yoga. In the 
wise dispensation of Providence the spiritual life,.as indeed all life, is so 
arranged that no element of it is hustled into a premature. conversion, but 
each is given its proper time and opoortunity to grow and evolve into the 
supreme identification. Today it is cne part of the being or one group of 
elements seeking illumination and swbmitting to its transforming rhythm, 
and tomorrow it is another, which entails a long preparation for the final 
resolution of all their discords and dssparities into the conquering harmony 
of the progressive Union. A simultaaeous utilization of all the elements in 
perfect concordance is. possible only -when the whole human consciousness 
rests in the supreme Corisciousness ar.d the whole human nature is possessed 
and moved by it. 

We have seen what is the ideal stat» of integral Union in which the divine 
Will expresses itself in its- native purity and omnipotence. There are two 
other states from which the Yogin Ins to act in the immature stages of his 
sadhana. The first.state, as the Mcther indicates it, is that in which the 
knowledge of the “how” is veiled Ly “a mist of ignorance" and one has 
perforce to appeal to reflection. But reflection “is not always a good counsel- 
lor", for, it bases its operations. cn the crystallized experiences of the. 
mind and the prima facie evidences 5f the senses, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, on inference and imagination. The data of the senses being, more 
often than not, misleading and corfusing, ‘and imagination. usually not a 
very reliable truth-finder, reflection abours under certain inherent disabili- . 
ties and cannot be a safe guide of man on the path of Yoga. Its judgment 
at a given moment depends upon the being’s psychological poise and 
orientation and the stress 'of the forces at work in it. Even at its best, 
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reflection can give but a poor and precarious lead and can never be a 
substitute for intuition, born of the divine identification. pë 

The second state is that in which action is impelled by the iun of 
the moment, and the being has neither any steady light of intuition to lead it 
nor time to take the help of reflection. This action may be flawless and 
authentically Yogic, but also it may not be—it all depends upon the then 
state of the being’s subconscient. If the subconscient is pure: and calm, 
the divine inspiration may be received undeformed, but if it is full of impuri- 
ties and obscure movements, the inspiration received may be a false one, 
and the action can only betray the riot and reek of the sub-soil. Besides; 
reflection is smothered in the rush and tumult of the nether energies and the: 
dynamic parts of the being lie helplessly at the mercy of the moment’s 
impulsion. This is a movement of the unregenerate personality of man. 
which is a creation and tool of the lower nature and trails evil and falsehood as 
the dark heritage of Matter. But from the Yogic standpoint even, this retro-. 
grade movement has a utility: it.affords the Yogin a glimpse of the hidden 
working of his nature and of the elements and. energies which have to be 
exposed to the light, purified and:transformed. The Yogin cannot rest 
content with a surface polish and refinement of his nature; he is not concerned 
to put up a presentable appearance in society, but to. weed out the obstinate: 
remnants of his inconscient origin and build up a nature’ invulnerably pure: 
and. divinely dynamic. He’ has, therefore, to face and conquer and convert. 
the obscure forces that lie below the threshold and surprise him by their: 
sporadic incursions. He takes advantage even of all his stumbles-and detours 
to effect a solid and secure progress.’ Not the eye outside but the eye within 
is. his guide, and woe unto in who slurs: or glosses over the nether eee 
of his nature. : EY AU 

. In the light of the Mother s taching. we leatn, then, thar thes prime object’ 
of Yogic action is.the constant realization and fulfilment of the divine Will 
in all the multifarious. details of life. An unceasing self-surrender through: 
action as: well as through love and knowledge inevitably culminates in an 
integral union and identification.of our whole being with the supreme Con-- 
sciousness, and it.is out of this blissful Union that the all;achieving Will : 
blazes forth and: fulfils itself in the material world. One of the. Mother's 
experiences, oe on EAS Th e gives an illustration of such å a 
union:- ama ; ^ "E " 

"No longer can any S pales? to.sction come from jects or from any 
particular world. It is Thou, O Lord, who settest all in motion from the 
depths of the being; it is Thy Will that directs, Thy Force that acts; and no 
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longer on the limited field of a small individual consciousness, but on the 
universal field of a consciousness which, in each state o t 
And the ‘being: has ae’ once thé TAA p ibio ds SERT dore- 
ments in their complexity, and even in their nna. and the silent and 
perfect::peace. “of ‘Thy. soveréigririmmütability? ' pce: tz SAP UY 
Pal Vp Wem anor RIO Pas dr QUO OE IL AC LA. s wo oA 
` Human lifezwill turn-into an epic of creative ecstasy: ‘when,’ cadd on the ’ 
bosom of: the. Divine and: rocked by’ His‘ Love-alozi¢, it becomes a luininous 





channel ‘for :the. outpouring: of His: Grace/and" glory mee earth,” fa GS 
antri g PERO DEM S ot Oe E A n Vicus 
siet win Te sitar ane ent dar com Leit “oResnascaaao Tus 
FOr mi ai o dts DEL Jo Soci eI Lo han ws SPD 
eriures RO sh vane uem Eu ves Ou, o slg. Modi w fb EES b 
Ree Sy Ca a eA U nu Cs metab ti raeane eel LE 
ad HONEY FL tor uiae coq opti vog ru dut 


utt: o) The: earth séems. to. Ye basin! n i declive ‘crisis: it^! c} 
nt Seems. that.. the great, the formidable ‘play between: the: material +. 
abs Jesistance and, the spiritual: powers’.is, neating' a conclusion; .,.or;.in 

in any case, an, element, of. capital importance has made. or is” about ` E d 
‘to make, its appearance in the play, tepat nee aL sod 


UM. eS? aes SASS ‘ X IW um) 


This sorrowful world kneels before Thee, : 'O Lord; in “mute | is 

— V süpplicatiofi; :this- tortured -Matter nestles: at Thy feet its last, its | 
3C “gole refuge; and so:imploring: "Thee, jt addres Thee, ‘Thee: whom i it 

-_ neither knows nor understands! Jts-prayer rises like the. cry ‘of one - 
: 2. in a last agony; ‘that. which. is disappearing feels confusedly the . 
- possibility of living again in Thee; the earth awaits Thy decree ina. . . 
.grandiose prostration, Listen, eia: its voice. cmap lence and »sup- : 
„x Plicates Whee eset te oy s TUNES 


>: Death .has passed, ~. vast. andi: solemn eeu A seinen 
Le peces appeared on the earths e 5. DSI Tour uu 
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Sk ‘Something more: ‘mharvéllots ‘than the iost’ marvellous bliss has : 
rail magef Ber tio pie o£ its Presence: "e MU I SRM sp Uy 
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. SRI AUROBINDO AND HUMAN PERSONALITY. . 


J” paying our respectful tribute to one of .the most illustrious sóns: 
of India on the completion of the seventy-seventh year of his 
earthly life, it would be useful to throw into prominence some of the most 
vital points of his message to the world at an admittedly crucial stage of its 
evolution when humanity, under. the deadly influence of the forces of dark- 
ness and destruction, is apparently heading towards the brink of a precipice. 
There-is;none who is not familiar with the contribution Sri Aurobindo has 
made towards the political emancipation of India and of the important part 
he played at the initial stages of the country’s mighty struggle for attaining 
independence; and it is a significant fact that his dream should have been 
realized exactly seventy-five years after his birthday. But his contribution 
to India’s political freedom is far overshadowed by what hel has done 
towards the cultural: emancipation of India: Political freedom, ‘though a 
necessary prerequisite to-the fullest development of:a nation’s life; is not an 
end in itself; it is after'all a sort of external acquisition which, like all such 
outer assets, is a mere spring-board providing an inipetus to the effective 

working out of the national destiny. . , 

Sri Aurobindo has, himself put the contrast in his inimitable n. — 

“Even if all our actions are scrupulously regulated -by education:or law or 
social or political machinery, what will be achieved is a regulated pattern 
of minds, a fabricated pattern of Lves,:a cultivated pattern of conduct; 
but a conformity:of this kind canrot change, cannot: re-create the. man 
within, ‘it cannot carve or cut out à perfect soul or a perfect thinking man 
or a perfect or growing living being. For soul and mind and life are powers 
of being and can grow but cannot be cut out'or made; an outer process or 
formation can assist or can express soul-and mind and life but cannot create 
or develop it. One can indeed help the being to grow, not by an attempt 
at manufacture, but throwing on it stimulating influences or by lending 
' to it one’s forces of soul or mind or life; but even so the growth must still 
come from within it, determining from there what shall be made of these 
influences and forces, and not from outside. This is the first truth that 
our creative zeal and aspiration have to learn, otherwise all our human 
'endeavour is foredoomed to turn in a futile circle and can end’ only in a 
success that is a specious failure." ° 
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. Here we find within a brief space the essentials of the practical bearing 
of Sri Aurobindo's world-view wlich evidently is almost diametrically 
opposed to a different and pre-eminently. modern philosophical outlook; 
Our greatest need at the present mement, according to him, is to re-create 
the.man within and assist his. growth by throwing upon it stimulating 
influences so that all that is involved .in his nature may find complete 
expression. Our well-intentioned schzmes. for a great and happy India, when 
based upon merely externa! and utilitarian considerations not calculated 
to bring out the internal potentialit» of human nature, might act as tem- 
porary palliatives, but can.never roo: out the cause.of the disease and lead 
to.a happy and delightful life. The most that. may be expected of such 
efforts is what Sri Aurobindo calls a constructed order or an artificial con- 
structed unity arising out-of community of interests, a common. civilization 
and culture, and.such other practical accommodations and compromises 
as might be enforced by the necessity of living together. But in the absence. 
of opportunities for eliciting the universal divine principle in man they are 
bound to promote conflicts and. discotds. between man and man and be-: 
tween community and community instead of unity, mutuality and harmony. 

The difficulty is that we have a netural tendency to restrict the frontiers 
of Reality within what-is directly perceived, what is seen and touched, heard’ ` 
and felt; and- Science has conferred upon it the right to be accepted as a 
universal method of enquiry. The result is that whatever eludes. the: grasp. 
of the empirical method brings upoa itself the condemnation of arbitrary: 
fanciful. speculations or erratic figments of uncontrolled imagination. In 
such a campaiga spirit and spiritual values must top the list of casualties.. 
There is then nothing unnztural in the modern tendency to replace con- 
sciousness, spiritual reality, or spirizual values by physiological response, 
nervous.system, or economic values. Wedded to the empirical method of. 
analysing- human ‘personality, the modern man is busy reorgenising our 
social, economic and political institutions on the assumption that man is: 
enly the paragon of animals and, as such, his fullest self-realization lies in; 
the direction of satisfying his animal needs alone. l 

: -It requires only a moment’s reflec-ion to see that this Wide PE 
with its deification of -the experimertal method is in direct opposition to 
another tradition built upon a. different analysis. of human personality.. 
According-to it man, far from: being a bundle:of animal instincts or. bio- 
logical dispositions, has .implicit in his. very nature something that 
goads him to violate the ràles of physical and biological welfare and seek 
his complete satisfaction in d state o? things that would often demand the 
sacrifice; if not total extirpation of the most -imperious .calls of his animal 


nature. Yet that something defies all the recognised’ canons of empirical 
enquiry.: It is this latter tradition whichhas. been a characteristically Indian 
tradition from: the. earliest days of her national solidarity, and has moulded 
.and.guided lier ‘nation-building. activities. It is. needless to. say. that -Sri 
Aurobindo-is one.of the most rezent and original exponents of this ‘Indian 
' world-view.. Human nature, he cbserves, iri one of.the most inspiring. pas- 
sages, of his work; ‘has a double aspect and a ‘correspondingly double demand 
. is‘ made upon it. .On one side, thére is the call-of our spiritual being which 
is our true :self:rot created by:the world; and.on the other side there is the 
demand: of.the'world around us. The world which is material and imper- 
féct along with our surface beirig :s.no doubt created by energies, by‘physical 
birth, iby:.environment,. yet we arz vaguely aware of something that is there 
in-üs;.Something: other than what has been thus made, a spirit self-existent, 
self-determining, pushing the natare towards the creation: of an image of its 
own ‘occult.perfection or idea'of perfection. There is something, he conti- 
nues, „that grows in us in answer to this. demand, that. strives. to become 
the;image: of. a divine Somewhat and is impelled to remake the world out- 
side. inithe image of its own spicitual and imental and vital growth.” ° 

If out knowledge of this ‘div-ne creative principle.in us is: vague. and 

' flickering, the. reason is to be: fornd in.the fact that Mind, Life and’ Matter 

are the realised powers of the evolution and, therefore, well-known to us, 
whereas’ Supermind and Sachchidananda aré the principles. still.tobe real- 
ised: in: the:forms of the maniféstation, “and ‘we know them only by hints’. 
and -partial and: fragmentary action. still not. disengaged’ from the. lower 
movement ahd ‘therefore not ‘easily. recognisable?. The clearest’ hint. is: 
given by our awareness.of our own existence where. the nature. of experience 
as knowledge by identity becomes apparent.. What is needed is to oe 
our faculty of mental self-awareness.to awareness of the universal Self. 

. This is not the occasion for pursuing further the profounder aspects of 
Sri. Aurobindo's analysis of experience and of ‘human; personality.. His. 
theories: of integral. experierice and integral ‘reality,:mental awareness and 
supramental consciousness or:supramental gnosis, along. with several other 
highly; original .doctrines at the back of:his message are as. much marked 
by a. rare profundity of insight:as by a comprehensive grasp of the different 
sides of human -life and :acrivity. ;Phey,.in spite: of their Vedic and. Upa- 
ishadic moorings; ‘have: been: developed in close contact'with the-moder. 
intellectial environment; and in this. respect. Sri Aurona, d be my 
ot cultural. crusader of Indias. SE : 

1. d P e A. C. Mosen. 

a Summarised fein. an: iie diens at Allahabad! ‘on the 15th August 1949. ` 
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LTHOUGH we have seen that Spirit is essentially the significant 
reality secreted in Matter, and that Matter is the basic mould 
in which : Spirit can eventually "become manifest in the world, we 
have yet to discern the precise oneness of these extreme entities 
which: persistently appear to be eternal dualities. For it is only on an 
entirely reconciling unity: that a true integral harmony can ultimately 
rest. Ini the first place, certain experiences indicate that the’ duality itself 
is fundamentally ‘a relative one belonging to our ordinary awareness of 
things, and therefore the limitation would originally arise from an inherent 
dividing action in' man himselfj—for. mind alone and unillumined by a 
. gréater Corisciousness is largely an agent ‘of separation’ rather ‘than one of 
integration. It is for this latter reason that’ the integral | truth and know- 
ledge which modern man is seeking outwardly, must eventually find its real 
basis na wider and inward awareness. Such awareness, 3 we.have already 
seen, is implicit i in the attainment of cosmic consciousness, where. all extremes 
are experienced not as eternal antagonists but as essentially the converse 
and complementary facets of a ‘single’ Reality. It is an integrative | 
that springs from an 'all-embracing knowing and is achieved thiough an 
intimate identity, wheréin the subjéct and the ‘object—the küower and the 
known—have become one.’ This means thé attainment of both : an ‘intuitive 
. feeling into the diversity of cosmos evento its inüerinost depths and centre, 
and at the same time an integral encompassing of the wholeness of i it. It is 
by this comprehensive ara that’ we become’ aware of Spirit, not only as the 


y mie 


makes af Codinos an fleet wiry But above al i cid bi w felit 
the transcendent truth of Spirit, or soul-stuff, as being” the true ‘Self of that 
supreme Conscious Being, whose Nature has entered into and become the 
material universe with its successive gradations of Life, Mind and an ever- 
pressing Beyond. "Mattef is thus ‘integrally and eternally joined, to Spirit 
in the Existence of the ‘One, who is the ‘All and the Supreme. Through this 
we are able to see that the terrestrial evolution i is no blind ‘instinctive moye- 
ment, but Has emerged throughout as. a purposive. i Mgr guided 
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one, having for its highest aim a divinised life on earth. And man, the self- 
conscious being, has become the central p me porn growing pomt 
of. this’ world-trarisforming movement. ' 

Having encircled the Cosmic truth, of the One ais manifests chibi the 
Many, we can more readily realise that the vast infinite Stillness of the Trans- 
cendent Consciousness beyond all manifestation does not negate: the activity 

of the Cosmos, nor does that. ‘Silence. constitute the. ‘whole of, the Trans- 
l céndeace. Rather is the Silence the Ground ofa Supreme. Reality of sigh 
the ‘Transcendence and the Cosmos are the two ,complementáry aspects or 
poles negative and positive—which constitute its. essential. Oneness., In 
othér' words, ‘Cosmos is ‘the manifest Dynamism, of that Supreme, ‘and. the 
Transcendence the passive support and infinite- source ‘of itè eternal creativity, 
the fount, éven ‘of all that inexhaustible energy. “But "ultimately. man himself 
comes to fedlise that the Supreme Reality and the. true inner sel£ of his being. 
are öné; that the soul is the very, ‘seed, of the Divine, and the All-Supreme 
is in fact thie Self. Thus it follows that the Cosmic largeness : and thé Trans- . 
céndent Calm can be ‘realised inwardly through his own central ‘being, not 
merely d à prójection of the ottal Reality, but as the integral essence of It. 

Just à aś thé infinite Calm i is the’ Diving ‘ground, or. support. of the Cosmic 
activity, so for man’s ‘perféction i in the world the. attainment within himself 
of that vunshakable Siiliness is the real ‘basis, of an integral evelontient 
that the firm stability and foundation can be laid: for the. individual to. enibrage 
the litgeness i ‘of thé Cosmic Reality | without being s swept. away by the infinite 

multiplicity t of it In this way a „greater ‘Perfection, will be. attdined ‘which 
Cati ‘Be a ‘more permanent and normal’ possession of man's being. Of this 
attainnicht we haye thie oustanding example ¢ of. Buddha; for after his achieve- 
: heht ofa ‘world-transoénding | Calm: he performed all. his enlightened, and 
doble works i "tie ‘world, becoming” thereby thé ‘Silent s sentinel and a active 
inbodinent of those transcendent Heights., We see that‘ it was ‘rather ‘through 
his" own luminous’ example than ‘by : any verba] ‘teaching’ that Buddha. had 

demonstrated the ‘truth ofa “worldly a action “issuing from. an inner ‘impersonal 
‘cabin. It was really the surface _ appearance of that utter peacefulness which 
‘had led men to conilude that the withdrawal froitt activity is itself the, ulti- 
‘mate, and absolute summit of attaitiment. By the same signs a also the condi- 
tion of non-Being; which the pure, "Spirit as the antithesis of cosmic Being 
thus appears td present, was taken to be the goal ` of human endeavour, . But 
ventüring beyond that Silence, which itself stills*the very thought and speech 
Hrug, we come to the direct “Erith that this apparent finality of Nothingness 
is but the inability of our finite thought to translate through words that which 
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is beyond all mental concepts. The very postulation in fact of a non-Being 
(since non-Being is but a term representing our own limitation of expression) 
implies that Something really does exist beyond. conceptual thought, .and 
that there only appears to be a blank or a zero because the infinity. of the 
Beyond thus escapes the grasp of -he translating mind. A larger compre- 
hension indeed reveals that, wheress Being is the body of cosmic existence 
as well as the action of the Supreme, the term non-Being represents the 
Supreme's eternal freedom from aH cosmic manifestation and movement. 
Through this we see thatthe one status does not deny, but rather emphasises 
and completes, the reality of the other. And we realise at last that the face 
of the Transcendence is really the gateway to that further and more inte- 
gral divine attainment which it is hurnanity's work to bring to fruition. 

While it is widely assumed that a comprehensive knowledge of the uni- 
verse can be obtained merely through the scrutiny of external signs and 
indications, at the same time.it is admitted by modern science that such 
means will only give relative viewpoints of the world, and thus the Absolute 
would be made wholly unattainable. But there are other ways of knowing 
which are not being seriously considered in modern thought. Thus man's 
knowledge, in its origin, really issues from the progressive. opening. and 
widening of the individual self, by which he can ultimately attain to a realisa- 
tion of the true Self of the universe. This discovery; as the ancients had 
directly seen, is the very key which opens up the infinite vistas of a higher 
Knowledge; and is in fact the basis and.mainspring of man’s all further know- 
ing. By this inner unfolding we become aware in a direct and living way, not 
only of cosmic existence, but, also of a state in which all relative phenomena 
disappear in a self-extinction or Nirvana, wherein the limited:self is lost in 
the Self of the Infinite. It was this experience, however, of total immersion 
` in the Impersonal beyond all ego:stic attachment, which in becoming a 
single aim and endeavour had powerfully drawn the aspiring soul from its 
hold on worldly life. And therefore we must now regard this solitary pur- 
suit as an escape of the soul from its own true destiny on earth, rather than 
as a state of fulfilment. For even while maintaining this high impersonal 
detachment, it is necessary at the same time to retain the full conscious grasp 
on the activity and rhythm of the world movement., Thus even in the trans- 
cendent consciousness the individua. need not lose the dynamic and positive 
truth. of Existence,—of a divine Becoming in.and through the activity. of 
the worlds. And that creation which the Divine. has thus eam can 
man with all conscience.reject? , TAE "epu 

As in the Cosmic Consciousness, so in ‘the Tieendent we come to, see 
tbat whereas Matter and the physical universe constitute the basis of the 
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Manifestation, pure Spirit which at first appears: “to -obliterate' all: material 
reality-is:in fact the detached centre of cosmic action, froin which the action 
itself is;guided and sustained. Frei this standpoint we‘see that the ultimate 
Beyond is no blank negation.or infnite zero, but‘is indeed à supreme- Wisdom 
and Intelligence; the Lord. of ‘all: the- universal -üctivity; whose’ ‘very’ Spirit 
has entered into.and permeates.the multiplicity of Creation even tó the minti- 
test particle-centre. of it—whethér-of-atorn; cell or: ‘souk "And: even ‘one’s 
win, petty action.cam be seen to te ultimately the sanction or toleratice of a 
Sie Will; andnot.merely the-direct result of ad pérsónal or collective . 
effort. 'l'he:Supreme: (or Brahinen of the sticiénté) is is the: eternal ‘guiding 
Power; the :ever-present :and-all-pervading Réalityj ^57 7760661 Eos 
All things dre, in-théir. secret‘essence,‘the Selfifiature diature’ of that ‘One: Süp- 
reme. ;It is only when the’ habitually : ‘dividing’ action ‘of -niind ‘disappears 
that we realise that the apparent division of real ‘arid unreal; and the incom: ` 
patibility of Matter-and :Spirit,'are' but illusions of a: partial seeing’ ‘of. That 
which is. really a ‘comprehensive: Troth ‘and: all-énibracing: Harmoiyy / ‘Even 
the forces.of darkness—evil,: pain, suiffering-and:i ‘ignotarice- whiich-are inévit: 
ably. i interwoven in:our earthly life—are-not really: antagonists‘ of the: ‘Sapréiie; 
but amidst.the clash: of. life they-are: the:as-yet uncóiiqüered antágonist$"6f 
man in hbis path: towards the Divine” One:Lord; önë Sélf there'iszámid"all 
the .diversity.'of." worlds;«'one ' Supreme’ Who? is ‘above, -ardtind aña 
within,--and the Many ‘are but’ His: multiple ` représentations: ‘and ‘infinite 
beconiüings: ‘It iis, with this: conception "of; an oniniscient and: all-enibracing 
Divine-Reality: that we: ‘can ‘begin ‘to:formulate an’ "integráland positive strüc 
ture;of the universe, one which will reveal not only man’s: felation “with: the 
Cosmos .ibut: his intimate ‘connection - also with that vaster Beyond. -^ guzis 
rulthasi consistently been feyealed”as our highest! arid "deepest expérietice 
ofthe Supreme Réality—by- those who- have: ‘passed ‘beyorid -the* limitéd 
mental:idutlook—that It'is sever 8n eternal’ triple “compound of Being; 
Consciousness-with-Force, sand Bliss. And*-whether inthe! 'eoncénitrated 
esséncerof therindividualj-or inthe infinite extension: of the: ;Cosmós;& brin 
the -unseizable.;vasthess'of.;the" ‘Tratiscendence; always'there is: that“ever“ 
present Being: or Existence, of infinite Wisdom and Power, and of i inexpres- 
sible: Love: or ‘Beatitude.. Only waen ‘we 'can' rise:'above ‘and ibecoine: truly. 
detached from the divided.consciousness:óf ego,'do we realise that the ‘Tran- 
scenidenice and the Cosnios;:the apparent non-Being arid tlie: universal Béigj 
thie Silence and thé: Activity; the One and the. Many: ate ‘really+the müultiplé 
facets of that Supreme All, Who 3s eternally’ and=throughiout the ‘Onéonini2 
par Reality) usoei Y vh db oe SeA a e eO all ul oun 
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orsus will agree that all philosophical: thinking st strives’ to i idee the gulf 
between ,what-is given in- senss-perception and is, therefore, felt and 

known a as, true: -and what is not: thus;g-ven | but. is yet known and felt:as almost 
equally, sometimes even: more true. /Fhis ‘dualism. has been named as Appear- 
ance and; Reality, as Mind and. Meter; with Sri. Aurobindo, it is Spirit 
and-Mattẹr.. An effective reconciliaton. of this. dualism is all. the business 
of philosophy and the measure; of ;its achievement determines the degree 
ofthe success; of a ; philosophical, erstem.. inam 4. 
«.. The concept of the degrees: of realit-is the natural deyice for this reconcilia- 
tion in most'-of the: monistic - systems. But. the real. difficulty is the detailed 
working, out-of it;:so:that’ ‘the two'ext-eme poles. virtually become continuous 
and one through a system of understamdable intermediate links. It is to these 
links that. Sri Aurobindo: devotes az. exceptional degree of attention and 
they constitute, I would say, the relat-ely, more important part of his system. 
Undoubtedly this: part of his philoscohy makes rather an unusual. |, reading, 
because generally. we are content to:s-ate the. dualism and.then enunciate. the 
general cera: of. dts qeconciliatwn without undertaking toc show -the 
bindó an ‘appreciation: of. these. steps is icdincensablas as without it we can 
never assess the measure of the. ictu Apos of the Penal dualism 
achieved by him: is. beri en: a 

. Further, this logical structure of Sr. Abbas S system has.a a continuous 
. experiential. basis. He :takes the. wha> range; of experience, from. the most 
primitive. sense-perception to the: hishest spiritual, experience as essential 
to a philosophical representation of the .world.and existence. The various 
steps and stages or poises of being, s they are also ‘called, are therefore no 
mere logical necessities. of the resolution of the philosophical dualism,, but 
factual levels of peau too. Tae d iin a Characteristic sian 
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You are right when you say that Sri Aurobindo interprets the “Void”, 
“Nothing”, “Emptiness” etc. of the mystics as implying “that no empirical 
concepts of the human mind (can) describe and define (Ultimate Reality,)” 
which is “only i in this way negative but really positive.” This, in fact, means 
that non-being too is a poise of being and that when the mystics talk of 
Reality as “Void” etc. they are describing this particular poise of being. 

It will be helpful here to state briefly Sri Aurobindo’s conception of the 
ultimite Reality. Thé Reality: that’ is really ultimate is to him'an absolute 
Absolute, Sachchidananda; which is the Supreme Consciousness determining 
‘and guiding the universe is virtually the equivalent of our common idealistic 
conception of:ultimate Reality and the Absolute, but to Sri Aurobindo it is 
‘no more than “the highest positive expression of Reality to our conscious- 
ness”: And in our ascent to the true ultimate Reality this does admit of an 
antithetical fion-being, the Asat, and it is only through'and beyond this 
antithesis of being and non-being that we contemplate the absolute Absolute. 
This antithétical non-being is surely no pure negation, but ‘perhaps a contrary 
and complementary poise of being and, therefore, positive in character.: 

- Hence the “Void” of the mystics is.a-““Zero, which is All.or an indefinable 
Infinite which appears to thé ‘mind: blank, because mind grasps only finite 
constructions.” (The Life-Divine, Vol..1; ch. Reality. Omnipresent, p. 43). 

- From the position that this ‘Void is negative only in the sense that it is 
dndescribable in empirical concepts, but.is, in fact, positive in character", 

Sou have drawn two consequences to-which we must now turn. * : 

~ "Your conclusions are, (1) That Ultimate Reality is ungraspable by lisa 
‘concepts though. a:greater mind through other coricepts may be able to do 
0; (2) that no “logical intellect”, however: dap ould grasp: at. That it can 
only. be experienced in “mystic intuition". 

. You are right i in rejecting the former as "uninenided by Sri, Aurobindo, 
Surely. no concepts, representing as they: do.abstracted common elements 
from amongst particular objects; which too in their turn have been separated 
from the totality of reality under necessity of the active and cognitive nature 
of man, cari be adequate to grasp Reality. You have surely read in ‘The Life 
Divine’ that “Mind: in its essence is a.consciousness.which measures, limits, 
cuts out forms of things from the indivisible whole and contains them as if 
each were a separate integer". (Vol. I, ch. "Mind. and. Supermind. p. 247). 
And then “It is this essential characteristic:of Mind which. conditions. the 
workings of all its operative powers, whether conception, perception, sensa- 
tion or the-dealings of creative thought." (ibid. px 247). But surely concepts, 
as- representative..elemerits of, knówledge. admitting- of widest: generalities 
can be used to represent, indicate and suggest the nature and character of 
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Reality and that is how Philosophy becomes possible. However, it is obvious, 
in fact the nature and the character of conceptual knowledge itself seems to 
suggest, that there must. be a. Corsciousness, which can take Reality as a 
whole, in the fullness of its details end uniqueness. And for nian too, if his 
present conceptual mind is the resalt of a long evolution, which does not 
appear 10: have come to an: end, ther evidently other possibilities of cognition 
cannot be- foreclosed. Hence the conceptual process. may really tend to 
develop into a cognition, which is, more. and more, able to grasp the original 
wholeness of the objects:as it exists in fact. Religious and mystic experience 
bears some positive evidence of the nature of this process and so far as Yoga 
is concerned it is cultivable by an intensive ims of consciousness and 
is, therefore, verifiable. 

In your latter conclusion you Lave: shown by a — E absurdum 
that intuitive knowledge.is an im-ossibility. In this.connection I would 
recall to you what your great psyckologist and philosopher, William James, 
called the Psychologist Fallacy, i.e. the confusion.arising out of a failure to 
distinguish between the standpoin .of experience and that of exposition. 
-Of course when: we talk and write of mystic-and .spiritual. experiences we 
‘conceptualise’ them, but that.docs not mean that non-conceptual mode 
of cognition as experience is impossible. Surely the same mystic may 
recognise two of his states as ‘simdar’ or even ‘the same’, but he will also 
admit that that description is determined by a particular purpose, either of 
comparison for himself or communi-ation to another, as in.a more disinter- 
-ested way. he will affirm that eact experience; as a. whole,.is completely 
unique. Besides, we are also familar in perception with a non-conceptual 
mode of cognition, whose validity is basic and unquestionable. The per- 
ception of animals, where conceptuz isation has not intermixed in the process 
as in man, we have knowledge of things, we have recognition of things and 
all this without the play of concepts A supraconceptual knowledge of things 
can thus be no inconceivable possbility and, therefore, no contradictions 
can be said to be inherent in “mystic intuition". 

Here I might also say that Sri Aurobindo's philosophy and his intuition 
and other higher modes of cognitior may be called mystical only in the sense 
that we are accustomed to call exerything supra-intellectual as mystical, 
otherwise he aims at and gives a clear and rational account.of the ranges 
of being and knowledge above. and None the inet Human paseo x 
cosmic evolution. "p 
: SNDRA SEN 
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THEN the committee of this animes PANE me to juxaededis this 
NÑ- sconference^T hesitated: for some time, because men like me -who 
"have, found a.spritual home at Pondicherry do not want to leave the Ashram 
easily where ample work awaits each one of its. 800 inmates. I believe the 
committee chose me for this task-in:order to express its partiality for the . 
little service I was able-to render to the cause.of- physical culture in Gujarat 
in the.past..As.I go back in:my mind to those happy.years which I spent 
, in the movement, I find that they were more than-amply rewarded. ‘by the - 
joy.in the work and by the ennobLng company :of pure ‘young ‘boys -and 
girls. Let.me also: remind cim mum were others wito did their work 
, in. the ‘same field.’ a SN boli oss 
. But I accepted. ‘ae task on two porani Sda we 
. (i) That it would: enable: me ‘to. acknowledge publicly—what was ‘not 
made: public up: till now—that ‘s0.far as our movement was concerned it 
owed its.origin.to:the inspiration: of Sri. Aurobindo who was then.one of the 
foremost, leaders of nationalist India. in, the :difficult days of partition of 
Bengal. His visit to Baroda after the Surat Congress of 1907 was the occasion 
for. the beginning: of. the movement. . The primary motive was to prepare . 
young, men: of strong physique, keen ‘intellect’ and ‘sound. character for the 
‘cause ofthe: coüntry.. We were fortunate in our endeavours, for whenever 
there. were opportunities our young men.took part in.all public- activities 
for service without directly. invalvitg-the whole movement in politics. ‘It 
was not that :we were afraid of politics but in the beginning we had ‘an idea 
‘of bringing. aboutia revolution in the country. T need ‘not go into the-details 
. Of the'movément as iit'is now a part of history. ‘My ‘main idea is to make it 
clear that the inspiration came from Sri Aurobindo, `~- : " 

I would request you here to:understand the full émplicetion of the I 
“Movement”. Gymnasium i in Gujarat, as we worked in it end looked ‘upon 
it, was mot merely an institution, it was a: movement—a movement ‘started 
by. young men to prepare themselves physically; intellectually, morally and, 
if possible, spiritually, to serve India. This will partly-explain lack of-attempt 
- on our part to stress yarious items:af physical culture-pure-and Simple. By 
gods grace, the movement among young men was carried-on ‘ with 5 ‘vigour 


. 
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and: sincerity, and I am glad to- find today that the movement has become 
a. recognised part of the programme of national reconstruction and; been 
SEED by our tational Government. uibus: 
-. (ii) Another reason for acceptirig «the. task v was to remove, ae current 
impression that Sri Aürobindo's vision .of perfection is something other- 
worldly and has no. contact. with life. Let me quote his own authentic words 
in this connection; “A Divine life im the world or. an institution having, that 
for its aim and purpose cannot remain something outside or entirely shut 
away from life of ordinary men in the world, or unconcerned with the mun: 
dane existence; it has to.do the. work. of the. Divine in life and not a work 
outside or. separate from it." And then he gives a parallel from. the past. 
“The life of the ancient. Rishis in their Ashrams had such à connection; they 
were creators, guides of men, and the life of the Indian people in ancient time . - 
was largely developed and directed by their shaping influence."! It may 
be .that there is difference between : the ideals and methods. of life. 
: and activities in such an institution end those current in ordinary life. But, ` 
says Sri Aurobindo, “It must have contacts and connections with it.” I 
am glad to be the link for establishing such a contact. : 

Ui is now generally accepted that paysical culture:can.have a dissi brine 
on mental and moral building up. of a nation. It is this that Sri pando 
first pat out:— ^. l , 


« would ike to dwell upon die need and utility for the nation of a wide- 
spread, organisation of sports or physical exercises, as are practised in tbe. 
Ashram. In their more superficial aspect they appear merely, as games and : 
amusements which people take up, Sor entertainment or as a field for the 
outlet of the body’s energy and natiral instinct of activity or for a means. 
of the development. arid maintenance of the health and strength of the body; 
but they are or can be much more than that: they are also fields for the 
development of habits, capacities. aad qualities. which are greatly needed 
and of the utmost service to a. people i in. war or in peace, and in its political 
and social activities, in most indeed of the provinces ofa combined human 
endeavour. It is to this which we may call the national | aspect of the 
subject that I would. wish to give.ccpecisl prominence. l 

“In our own time these sports, games and athletics have. assumed a place 
and command a general interest, such as was seen only in earlier times in 
Sen DE LE M a dE D: 
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developed and the gymriasium;:chariot-racing. and other sports and athletics 
had»the' same importance on the pnysical side as on the mental side the 
Arts and poetry and the drama, and were.especially stimulated and attended 
to by thé civic authorities of the City State. . It was Greece that made. an 
institution of the Olympiad and tke recent re-éstablishment of the. Olympiad 
as an international institution is a-3ignificant sign of the revival of the ancient 
spirit.. {This kind of interest has'spreed to a certain extent to our own country 
and India has begun to take:a place. in international:contests: such as the 
Olympiad. The newly founded:Sta:e ‘in: liberated India i$ also beginning 
to be interested in‘developing all sices of the life ofthe. nation and is likely: 
to take'an active-part.and a habit of direction in fields: which were formerly 
left to'private' initiative. It is: taking up, for-instance, the. question ‘of the 
* foundation. ‘and: preservation -of. 3ezlth and. physical fitness „in the nation 
arid. ini the spreading"of a. genéral: recognition . ofits. importance. It-is in 
this connection: thatthe encouragement of sports and associations for athletics’ 
and: 'all'activities: of this kind: would te an incalculable assistance. A generali- 
sation ‘of the habit :of taking part in.such exercises in childhood: and “youth, 
and early manhood would help. ‘greatly oe mer creation. “of physically 
fit: and -energetic «people. 47 02 o, T9 IOT isnan Ji 
i. “But: of a -higher import pue the Sandi; Eee necessary, of 
health, strength and fitness of the body is the development: of discipline 
and morale and sound strong character towards which these activities can 
help. ‘There are many sports which are of the utmost value towards this 
. end, because they hélp to form and ‘even necessitate the’ qualities ofc courage, 
hardihood, ‘energetic action ‘end init-ative or tall for skill, ‘steadiness of will 
or rapid’ decision and action, the perception’ ‘of -what is to bé done ` in an 
emergency and dexterity i in doing i it One developinént of the utmost value’ 
is the awakening of the essential and: instinctive, 'bódy-cofisciouihess which’ 
can see and do what is necessary without an indication from rüentál' thought 
arid which i is ‘equivalent’ -in the body to swift insight i in the’ mind and spon“ 
tanéoùs and ‘rapid’ decision’ in tbe ‘will: One may add the formation of a 
capacity for Tiarinonióus and right movements of the body; ‘especially i in a 
combined ‘actién, economic of physical effort ‘and: discouraging Waste of 
energy, Which resuit from “such exercises’ as' marches ór drill and which' 
displace the loose and straggling; the inharmionious or disorderly t or ‘wasteful’ 
movements common tothe’ untrained ‘individual body. * Another" invaluable 
result ‘of thes activities is the’ grow-h of what has been ‘called the- sporting 
spitit That’ includes £óód humos and tolerance’ and considération for all 
a right attitude and friendliness -o competitors 'and rivals, self-control and 
scrupulous observance of the laws.of; the games, fair play. and:avoidance 
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of the use of foul means, an equal. acceptance of victory or defeat without - 
bad humour, resentment or ill-will towards successful competitors, loyal 
. acceptance of the decisions of the appointed judge, umpire-or referee. 
These qualities have their value.for lfe in general and not. only for sport, 
but the help that sport can give to their development is direct and invaluable. 
If they could be made more common mot only in the life of the individual ° 
but in the national life and in the intecnational where at the present day the ` 
opposite tendencies have become too- rampant, existence in.this troubled 
world of ours would be smoother and might open to a greater.chance of 
concord and amity of which it stands-very much in need. More important 
still is the custom of discipline, obzdience, order, habit of team-work, 
which certain games necessitate. For without them success is uncertain 
or impossible. Innumerable are the a-tivities in life, especially in- national 
life, in which leadership and obedien-e to leadership in: combined action - 
are necessary for success, victory in combat or fulfilment of'a purpose. The 
role of the leader, the captain, the power and skill of his leadership, his 
ability to command, the confidence ari ready obedience of his followers is ` 
of the utmost importance in all kincs of combined action or enterprise; 
but few can develop these things without having learnt themselves to obey 
and to act as one mind or as one body with others. This strictness of training, 
this habit of discipline and obedience is not inconsistent with individual 
freedom; it is often the necessary cond tion for its right use, just as order is: 
not inconsistent with liberty but rather the.condition for the right use of 
liberty and even for its preservation ard survival. In all kinds of concerted 
action this rule is indispensable: orche-tration becomes necessary and there 
could be no success for an orchestra ñ which individual musicians played 
according to their own fancy and Iced] to follow the indications of the 
conductor." 


It is a matter Pe ae -that India has been organising the 
Olympic games as a part,of the worlc Olympic organisation. We have to 
make up a great deal for our past inactivity, we have to make great efforts to 
keep pace with other countries of the world like America. The challenge to : 
our youth stands in the open door of th= world Olympiad. In the last Olym- 
piad at London our country scored only 7 points! We are almost’ at the 
bottom of.the scale among 56 nations. UJ.S.A., the champion nation, scored ` 
547. That is not all; we are, inferior even to small countries like Hungary 
.and Czechoslovakia! And us in spite. of, E I EY, pera of—our 
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retaining the. world title i iniHockey!. Our standards are very low, and. our 
stamina, is; also; low: We -lack the -constant ‘application. and the training! 
Due. -to poverty: our deserving: gu em gie o not get Proper: nutris 
tion. ~All- -this requiressto tbe set right: ! «t.o ay ptu ca eth 
ins the: Ashram: at ‘Pondicherry, physical. cales dic a very. important! 
place.’ Jt i$ there a' part not merely. of educational. programmé;jbut aspart! 
of;spiritual discipline, . It may!bz. questioned -wliat-has an: Ashram. devoted! 
to - spiritual culture .to do. with:;physical : culture... This - brings "us: to: «the; 
whole; question: of the, place of-the poia -consciousness and <the body; 
in; any- ‘scheme. of perfections:o vev xe dea bbe ro Que. ody 2.00502 
Man's; attitude towards, the- body. das. ‘been : ofteü- P “Bodyz 
has: béen Tegarded-at times as; an ‘obstacle to, the soul,--at -othér. .timés'ds 
an opportunity: :In. the pasty ‘religions and--spirituality » have encouraged» 
even in the common man‘ the idea; that the-body is “an obstacle; itis some-i 
thing to be overcome and discarded.”,It-has: not been-lookéd: uponr ss: an: 
instrumient. of spiritual perfection anda field for the conquest of the, Spirit. 
The body. is -so condenined.. bécause it is: made. of gross Matter, it is ám: 
impediment to the. Spirit, and. also -because. it imposes limitations: which: 
appear, unchangeable: -It. brings: dewn.the Spitit: to the:gross. ‘needs vof: the: 
body, suchas hunger and: thirst,.it limits’the_ intensities of. feeling; passion. 
and will by its-incapacity, and imposes: sévere: limitations’ by its subjection 
to; fatigue, disease.and disintegration‘ called death.. Tt. seems sto INN toe: 
unchangeable Jaw of birth, grawth; : decay.: and" disintegration.. .. MS 
' But this negative attitude of looking-down,upon the body requires : ‘to 5 be 
radically.changed.. For, we see tat all-süccess in human endeavour requires: 
the co-operation. of: Spirit ‘and: Matter,—of soul and body. Therefore Body: 
is; not merely an inert formation, ;t.is a living instrument of the Spirit, — 
| it is an opportunity for manifestirg the powers of the Spirit. -Body is not. 
in reality inert, it is not inconscient. It is capable of more refined vibrations 
than those that are;usual to it "T" here«is.no-experience, however. subtle, 
psychological oryspizitual, that docs not translate, itself i into, or has;no-re- 
: action in, the vibrations; of, the. body.. Às it.participates'in.the primary needs. 
of hunger and,.thirst; and: answers the, primitive animal instincts. in our. 
nature; it equally, participates ‘in. the intensities. of passions and emotions: 
and, nobility of ideas-and, ideals.: I- is true: that this participation.i$ neither: 
complete, nor -even adequate. , Eur this.fact indicates that: the’ possibilities’ 
of the. body: ares NOt, ; confined to mechanical. ‘fpnctions.” As: our: efforts. to: 
study. the-constitution. of.Matter have. revealed. to us. an infinite. reservoir - 
of material energy and laid it opea to man, so the probing into the possi- 
bilities of the physical consciousness of the body .is,-bound. to reveal untold 
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sources.and powers of- living Matter.’ "We can bue. E. ‘important intru- 
ment. at..our ‘own peril. : 

; Wherefore: the perfection of ifs cdg te ne E perfection: ai we can . 
bring about by.the:means atóur disposal—niust ‘be the’ ultimate ‘aim of 
in culture, Lacy if we, are ene ora ‘total’ Derieceon. of our ‘being, 


body id iderd, the firsti áristrumierit for the: fulflmeri of Dharma.” Dharma 
means here: every;ideal'weican pitópose to’ oursélvés.‘In-thé ideal of tota? 
_ perfection of our being, in which we seek to fulfil the‘life-of the Spirit on 
the. earth,——in the :conditions-6f this material utiversé—the' "body ‘cannot 
be left. out.. It must’ dso" ;undsrgo a transformation - and the actions 
and functions. of. the-lbody:iniust attain? to ^d "supreme: “capacity - and 
function: which is.possible«fo it-—-but &rhich it has: not yét'attained. ^' 

: An ideal -spiritual. lifesn: a inaterial world like Ours siniplies nécessarily a 
union:.of the two ends of existence —Spitit arid! Matter. The soul of man 
has its „basis of, life established ‘hefe: in- "Mattet.: ‘From that ibase'lie risés-to 
the summits of the Spiritibut it-does not,'nor.is it necéssary;-to Cast -away its 
base:;It:joins the -Heights ánd:ithe: depths togéther?-““The Spirit- descends 
into „Matter. with alli its. ights-and ‘ glories’ and^powers'and it fills‘and 
transforms life in the-&nztefil world iaking'it more ‘and ‘more divine.-In 
the process of: this transformation the. body ‘nist or a perfection' which 
we can,hardly. conceive ‘st present" votes abr i 

- Thusiit: will be:seen:that- the two kinds of pertoca" are -pdssible’ to the 
body: the ordinary one attainable: by; physical; vital and mental methods; 
the-other a ‘spiritual perfection attainable ‘by -bringitig into “play*the’ power 
of the Spirit direct uponuthe -bódy: ‘Man: has’ fromthe dawn -of ‘history 
tried all the oxdinary«metliods smore::orléss-"All ‘the metheds of physical 
culture, . breath .control;the-control exercised: “by the mind over the body 
can be used for attsining.-this:perfection: Even. this-zeveals’ nay powers 
beyond, the normal: possibilities-éf-the ‘body. Mental will acting ‘upon ‘the 
body produces wonderfül.sjsuits. As Sri ‘Aurobindo ‘puts ‘it; “What can be 
attained within the human boundaries -can ‘be-somethiig 'considerable"and 
sometimes immense." Heart-beats have been controlled by ‘will, “diseasts 
have been cured iby ssuggestion-and: faith. Even “what ‘the ‘mind and “will 
can do, with the .body.da:the ‘field proper-to thé ‘body’ and its: life in the-way 
of physical: achievemeit;' bodily endurancé,-feats of 4 ‘prowess "0f all- “Kinds, 
a — ns Wn rr collipse ánd ‘continuing Pepa oia 
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seems possible, . courage and refusalto succumb under endless and-mur- 
- derous physical suffering and other victories of many kinds, sometimes 
` approaching or reaching the miraculous, are seen, in human life and they 
must;not. be, regarded as something unnatural and abnormal, but must be 
reckoned as part of. our concept. of' total. perfection. .The' body has 
often given. unflinching and persistent response to. whatever call: is. made 
upon it in.the most, difficult and discouraging circumstances, e.g. by the 
necessities of war, and travel and: adyenture. The endurance of the body 
‘can, reach -astounding proportions and the seemingly inert body: can return 
A surprising response, i 

..Health and strength are the first conditions for the natural: Seriedtion 
of, the ‘body. This would include not only muscular: strength, strength of 
limbs, ‘and physical. stamina but.also fineness, alertness and adaptability 
of the body : and its nervous parts. Over and above these powers the body 
can acquire, dexterity,. swiftness, skill in various activities. This fitness. is 
. DOW possessed , by. a few. But it could be generalised by an; extended-and 

many-sided „physical education. end. discipline. It can be done’ partly -by 
l popularising sports, as also by spreading opportunities for physical exer- 
cises, „It can also be done.in part by training: groups for.common action, 
combined movements, which; would bring in discipline:.also. ‘There .are 
activities: in which a developed :ndividual will, skill of mind, quick pér- 
ception,, forceful action become: necessary. All these. must be included in ` 
our conception of the natural pewets. of the body and its capacity... .« ` 
_, If physical perfection is to be achieved, the active and awakened powers: 
of the body, should be developed and other powers, latent and asleep,- must \ 
be awakened and: their effectivity increased.. There is, in all the, activities — 
of the body, a kind of automatism which seems mechanical, carrying on: ‘the 
work on the physical plane’ without any intervention of the mind.’ Digestion; | 
circulation of, blood, readjustment of the eyes, and various other actions - 
belong to this category. -There are other movements. to whicli the body: 
can be, trained and then those movements can ‘become automatic. Thus _ 
a trained aütomatism is, also possible'to the body. This trained automatism ` 
is somtimes a perfect skill and capacity of the eye and ear or of the hands 
or other members... 

Jr dhe quy Menos pe dacaP the Body a e$ Deals we ase 
turn tg the Spirit. er due E C Incas Boln Gn the imen ii 
sciousness or the. higher. consciousness over the body and its powers; 
l4 Let us, therefore; § ive the body the. importancé it deserves in our ife 
individual, national, and international. Let us gfve it an important place i in 
scheme of education and collective. e Hiying, EE open 
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it to the consciousness of the Spirit, so that we may be able to fulfil 
the great vision, “Isha vasyamidam sarvam yat kincha jagatyam jagat 
—All this, including the body, is a fit habitation for.the Lord, whatever 
is moving in the universal movement.” This attempt to express the Divine 
in life is the main burden of Indian culture throughout the ages. In that 
total expression of the Divine in life, let the body find its place and its divinely: 
intended perfection. Let the body be made capable of holding the light of the 
Spirit, capable of carrying the delight of the Spirit,—“The joy of Matter 
released into a spiritual consciousness and thrilled with a constant ecstasy."? 

From this distant possibility: of physical perfection on which fundamental 
considerations had to be accepted in their bare outline, let me turn to the 
young men assembled here and address them a few words. I feel I can do.it 
best by conveying to them the idea of what is “youth”, as defined by the 
Mother in the Ashram, SOE aar RESO AEA a 


“Youth does not depend on he fewness of years one has tivéd, but on the 
capacity to grow and to progress. To grow—-that is.to iricrease one's poten- 
tialities, one’s capacities; to progress—that is to perfect without halting the - 
capacities that one already possesses. Old age does not come with a great 
number of years, but with the incapacity or.the refusal to continue to grow 
and to progress. I have known old people of 20 years of age and young ones 
of 70. As soon as one wishes to settle down in life and to rest on the benefits 
S speciei one thinks that one has done what one had to do 
.and has accomplished what one..had to: ` accomplish-—in sliort—as soon as 


Lowen 


to fall back—to grow a : DDR . 
For the body also, one can learn that theres is 80,10 say, no limit to its 
growth in capacities and to its progress, provided one discovers the true 
method and the proper conditions. This is one of the-numerous experiments. 
; which we wish to attempt in order to break the collective suggestion and to 

Show to the world that human ped surpass. all: en ds 
pe | : te gts x UR ETUR LINE n B. PURANI 
[3 Isba Upanishad, “Jk 15 0007s Son E 
* Bulletin of Physical- Education, Vol. I, Nó. | I. 
` s ibid. "T - 
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POLLO. pu set nct Ói:idiy ás de God -of poetry bat also of 
ete And indeed that is easy-to uhderstand. For What‘ = ‘the ia 
tion sof: poets? A modern posto wrtten;— - : 
usq wr AUR ru kat s L0 t7 Le ue i 
fe ved "They discern to-intensify - aoe oN D 
PO d Things chat ouch chr n passing by . 
. Breathe:tosee > «© l D 
rd 4 "Ure moring diiy mo” PNE eee: 
"o 4 oet Tts-finalitye; cC SR NECI i 
; Faces are forged.far.aaway; ° "7 c7 
Yes, but in that powerful place: . ; 
(3 .. jethepoefs permanency © 05000 007 eec 
^4 . "'Andfroemoutitgoessstihg — . ^ ^70 770 707 
a. ., 7. Feeding perfectibility 7 -" © 00005 Eh 
3.5,. " » Intoveach and everything: - BO LE 
s cO Tentatively shaped‘and growing. -` RDE Eme 
|a. 7. This the poet sees, to say: a ee a eS DP qur e 
Easily the halfway : der. nn Ak. i E 
(o os > Shspeforgetsswhat'tis doing, 
soset- n. Who began it, where it’s going; ' ' a es 
T »And:the trembling and dark pattern: eye €. PEE 
i Diis abeolnte De eien de d TEE 
Aue deer hy awe ene PUE dM. 


Kea when be visa media suis cbosgir ttit — i IE 
T 1 pánaen forth dnt the chákmed dil Ue oris 
p^ secs cies ad scia 
' From plant, Mb rbv Seaman COMME 
The hush of natural objects opens quite 


To the core: and every secret essence there d. UT 

Reveals the elements of good and fair..." — «E. 
Once he has penetrated by poetical seeing “to the core”, even the air, you 
observe, is “charmed” —is given, may one Suppose this to. mean? that 
“encouragement of being” whick discernment of, and delight in, a creature’s 
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very truth and-unique-inniost quality by a dedicated. servant of the absolute 
Beauty-and Truth:must give; And: wiat is the:doctor's true function but the 
use of an identical power? The seer-poet:observes:in the existing shape of 
whatever confronts him, not only whet is-superficially to be seen and. admired 
in it now, but the. visionary form:oc its perfected: possibility. Feeling this 
worship of. affirmation, the young hound: springs’ gratefully to fondle. his 
hand, the sick hen lies close to him so-hat this emanated idea of its- wholeness 
—this. filling of all its: boundaries: with that, which. it. essentially is—may 
gradually push: away: all: that threatens: perfection: Obscure responses to 
such a recognition; of quality: may: be:sensed: coming from many of the. so- 
called “inanimate” things. But what. is "inanimate"? “When. our eyes 
that are- now- blinded. by the idea: of Matter, open to the supreme: Light, we 
shall find that nothing. is inanimate. but all contains, expressed or unex- 
pressed, involved or eyolved;:secret or manifest or in course:of manifestation, 
not only that state of involved. conscicusness' which.we call annam or Matter, 
but also-life; mind; knowledge, bliss, divine force. and: Pe ica manas, 
vifiána,. dnanda;, chit, sat.?! 


"Empty of thought, alone, ` 

In a field or a still room, Sf 
I have Known the field 3H; — 

Ih the room à comamun-on: 
"And the planis, as it were, kneel; 
And’ its wood leap in th room” 
To à comforter’s Word; to a Tover’s: to wüdm? 

He is paring my skit as fei te weap to is Will | 


Medicine working from à chaterial base only, has doné very wonderful— 
and very cruel—things. Would the dild of Apollo—the doctor-poet who can 
see “to the core?—take this old,. weacy 7 and fading man into ‘hospital, j jig. up 
his physical powers with. injections 1nd send him out ‘again into a world 
Which is no longer his world, which confuses Bim, Has no time for himi and 
does not want him? Possibly. Such en: experience imay be" nécessary for the 
soul. But' without küowledge of wher Lazarus returned from the’ grave is 
to make of living—orily a | Enowledge cf tbe: ‘power of drügs—is i it a divine act 
to raise Lazarus? Where is thé compassion with which such a one should be 
sent to confront. such an. ordeal: tre. strengthening. transference of any 
assured knowledge that; tHis. being tae divine. will, it is a necessity to the 
manifestation and the pos 


1 Sri Aurobindo: The Yoga and Its Objets. 
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. A new age is coming, and-verz quickly. All the old moulds are now 
breake or broken. The divine gozden and the red-golden rods are entering 
even bodies to purify and prepare them, and “this.working is often attended 
with disturbance and trouble in th: system,” ‘There is no help’ from-maté- 
rial science. Many “disturbances aad troubles in the system" nowadays dre 
-not. diagnosable at all by it: à. woman (it has hápperied lately) feels tired, 
.complains of a-headache, goes to bed and is found dead‘in thé morning of nó 
physically discoverable cause. Ev-dently no. son- of Apolló was: ‘by that 
.woman’s bedside:seeing the event “to the core?! What, had he been ‘present, 
s it. likely that he would have sen? Something like this; would-be not? 
A. divine Idea, playing at being a woman, complained of-a headache, went 
to bed, and-—for development's.szke—was taken outi of that form -by "its 
Divine moulder...That is how things are likely to conie about increasingly, 
are they not; in the new age? The divine action, I mean, within tlie tempo: 
rary form, will be ‘simply. and: happily ‘recognised. For, “The whole heart 
and action of man must be-changec, but from within, not fiom without... by 
realisation of God in ourselves anc the world and-a remoulding ‘of. life’ by 
that realisation... For this purpose the practices of Hatha and Raja Yoga are 
not sufficient and even the Trimarga will not sétve; We must go bigher and 
resort to the Adhyatmayoga. The principle | ‘of Adhyatmayoga i is, in know- 
ledge, the realisation of all things tFat we see of do hot see but are aware of, 
—1men, things, ourselves, events, gods, titans, “angels,- —as ‘one divine Brah- 
man, and in action and attitude, ar absolute self-surrender to the Paratpara - 
Purusha, the transcendent, infinite and universal Personality who is at once 
personal and impersorial, finité ard infinite,’ self- -limiting and illimitable, 
one’ anid hiany, and informs with 3is being not: "only the Gods. above, but 
man and the worm and the clod telow. The surrender must be complete. 
Nothiüg must ‘be reserved, no desi-e, no demand, no opinión, no idea that 
this fust bè, that cannot be, that abis should Be, and that should not be,— 
all must be given. The ‘heart inustbe purified of all désire, the, intellect of 
all ‘self-will, every duality. must be renounced, the whole world’ seen and 
iiiiseen müst. be recognised a: as one sápremé. expression of concealed Wisdom, 
Power and Bliss, and the entire being given up, as an engine ‘is passive itt 
Cie andi a ih daro ie te Ur Lore Miei ard Tere alisa 
tó do its work and fulfil its divine Lila...” 


“Tsee! 'I áni in Your arms, We ae whining thro 
a uit speed time-ways Homely to- Xon 
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1 The Yoga and Its Objects. 
ibid. Pal hea 
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To me, strange... 
I lean on Your:eagerness.. . 
In the end I shall know—You know it—the need of this— 
This—and that other—supreme hideousness 
Accepted by You, suffered by me, missed 
By all the neat pictures of human-divine tryst - 
Brain has created. Age and infirmity . Ke a 
You seem to regard as rags hung on a tree: . 
You're about to make wands of...So will I! — 
Now nobly we sail through experience: “Good” and “Evil” . 
Equally forgers of a future You know as Delight. 
See Venus’s pure lamp pull at this little hill e. 
: Over a crescent moon, Jupiter to the right! — - 
' This dark, boughed hill, the whole time—-and — Now 
‘We centre, these three pure beings are together to fill 
. With the rays. of a newness at- last holdable. 
‘All feeling but awe, this emphasis felt, stops still, 
Kneels, and becomes an awe that is love, that’s peace, 
And faith quiet.as.a hill or a duo Pong PU 


: Of those who posses a rus value the power of Yoga: will increase -` 
‘the. value, but from ‘one who has only: some false r a À 
wid uer unm AD Dk ur du ea HE quM mE 
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The Analysis of Political Behrviour: AN: EMPIRICAL APPROACH. By 

` Harold D. Lasswell. International Db of uic ue Social Recon- 
structioa, Kegan Paul. 2152 ste (T uca” 6 viet «md 
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The. Crit ‘of-Our Aago By-Pitrim: Al ' Sórolini Hava 2 Unity 
adadoQ ey wua Er pane wd. eps. 
The "jhenomenal popularity; of; recent. books, on, Sociology: or: the = 
of man 3 in society shows that the extreme. peril: of human crisis is:cómpelling 
men..ag, 1eyer: before, to,diagnose its, causes arid seek-for alremedy;:a8 the con- 
dition cf our very survival, A. striking. note of recent, books.on Sóciology is 
robust eptimism; in spite. -of world-wide conflicts and the.race fori ithmensely 
destructive weapons, something: in man: keeps up. the faith. that! ‘humanity : 
and its civilisation, will, b be. sayed, ard; a new-era, will: dawn upon the earth, 
The imminent danger is supposed to: tise fromia ;conflict.of'ideologies, Capi- 
talism and Communism: but a Ceeper view shows that they are. not 
really - PIO; ideologies, but rather two varieties of the same ideology, which 
can be called the Western as distinguished from the spiritual ideology of the 
"East, o£ Asia. The difference is based on the conception of man and his place 
and destiny on earth. The Western conceptión is to regard man as being 
solely made up of body, life and mind and his destiny as being the fulfilment 
of these on earth. The means of acaieving this destiny is supposed to be a. 
suitable organisation of the social, political and economic institutions. The 
Easterix conception, on the other hand, specially developed in India, is that 
mind, Lfe and body are not the real man, they are only instruments of the 
soul wHch.is: the, real man and which.is axpontian:of; the Divine descended 
t some ofthe divine:glory under:térrestrialiconditions. 
The means ‘appropria mat ate for ; süch.a.cansummation;is primarily. an: innen deve- 
lopmen- which will be expressed through the outer life of man and his social 
institutions. If the Easterm spititrall ‘conception is universally accepted, 
then th= conflict within the Westerm conception will be easily solved, as the 
organis.tion of the outer life, of social and political institutions will then 
assume: secondary importance. The two books under review show that the - 
West aso has begun definitely to.turn towards a subjective conception of 
life ind-cating the coming of what 3ri Aurobindo has called thé subjective 
age of social development. Professor Laswell affirms the possibility of 
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changing: politics. by: changing: mers: hearts, though» ‘he. does not. rely 
on: redemption: or’ revelation: but 3m.: psychological method -applied:.to: 
personality and. environment. He does:not: believe in original..sin,.he.hag 
belief in-hurhan. nature: and seems tc imply that human . wickedness: ig-the 
effect of. social, : psychological. ard . economic. maladjustment;. not: its 
inevitable ` cause: vA. Key’ passage. in Bie book: eee in ib Pons on 
“Legal ara mig Eau Policy s ka 
"The: Di Wok of. dard science: ‘provided: ‘a. Po 
foundatiom for: the ‘intuitive confidence -with which poets" and’ prophets: of 
buman .brotherhood have regardec : mankind: Buttressing aspirations” of 
these: sensitive spirits stands. the. modern: arsenal. of. facts about the bene- 
volent potentialities of human. natur? and: a: secure: knowledge of. methods 
by which distorted. personality: grow-h. can: be. prevented. or cured; without ` 
this knowledge; the intuitions of gen-us.are helpless; armed with.this/know- 
ledge moral. intention: becomes steasily.more capable.-of fulfilling itselfiin 
reality. There.is no rational: room for pessimism about the possibility.of putting 
morals into. practice.on the basis-of. what we know. about the: development of 
humar personality. : Any form of crippling: predestinarianism based on. myths: 
about’ ees seither e an. m x Of a: brise can. be Brahe aside.” 
“The scholarship dives in. de booki is:massive. dani ocupan. it sellers 
the .assimilation in. America: of.a great variety- of European: traditions. So: 
with: the:.vast resources; of am. Amer ean: university, it promises: to develop 
into-aiSociology of Scientific Human sm; ‘The book is rich with.examples of 
the. results of recent researches. in: Social Science.. Tor giveone example, 
the psychological analysis of the: coneept-of: democracy. is:fresh: and; valuable.. 
Its. essence. js: "shared power”; it: is a. “community of.mutual deference”, 
in. which “mutual. respect" is wide-spread. Practices that. “interfere with. 
the. flow. of mutual. respect?” :arous=s:destructiveness. “It: is» impossible", 
says: Professor Lasswell,:‘‘to' exaggerate:the:loathing: with which any: friend! 
of democracy: looks. upon manyof -he measures: of totalitarian despotisms; 
but it would be unwise to forget that: the practical success: achieved by. these 
despotisms is that they: have: appeaEdi to: the craving for respect that. is at 
powerful.characteristic of human:personality.”’.Thus the phrase! Dictatorship: 
of the Proletariat implies that the:power of government, belongs to; the masses: 
who form the majority in all. countries..As aumatter of fact, this:is.only-a slogan, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is-only..a-mask for the dictatorship: of: ai 
well-organised party, which again.is wholly dominated: by:a:single- man. who: 
is the..reali dictator and the depositazy.of all power.: In:the: Western: demo 
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cracies; as they are now; dide there is no room for dictatorship; the power 
is not really. “shared”; it remains entirely with the party which forms the 
governrsent for the. time being; only the people get a chance to choose which, 
party .sEould bé in power. For a real sharing. of. power, and. therefore for. 
true deraocracy,. we must turn to the ancient Indian system of polity. Indeed, 

the-ancent Greeks. coined the:word democracy. to signify: the, system of 
polity pcevalent in India. In that system every village, town. or city. was like 
- a repubsic governing itself and mansging all its own affairs in its own right. 
and not with: a: power. delegated.:by: the Government:; The. political power 
in the.ccuntry was divided between these autonomous bodies and the:central: 
governirent whose chief business wasto arrange for-the defence of the country: 
and the Zo-ordination: of the activities:of the. numerous self-governing bodies; 
in and.t3rough which the life and culture-of the people developed intensely.. 

' It is'democracy of this kind which: cen prevent the. masses: all over. the world: 
from folowing. the: false. lights of “Totalitarianism,.and. Communism...: 

But though true democracy will crzate conditions favourable for progress, ' 
the coni»lex problems of human life cannot be solved unless. there is a change- 
in. human nature, and for this. Professor Lasswell depends on. thei “science”: . 
of Psycko-analysis. He believes-that given: time, a.“science of Democracy” 
can and will develop, integrating ‘science, morals and-politics. His book, a. 
selectior of sociological studies, has throughout one unifying theme: how 
to. make democracy better- by mobilising. the-whole field of modern. socio- 
logical techniques which promise a new range of awareness and control.. 
It is thisaclaim of modern sociologists that has been very effectively challenged 
by Profzssor Sorokin, the. Russian-born ‘chairman. of the department of. 

. sociology i in Harvard University. He: considers in detail the proposed poli-. 
tical-curss.such’as Democracy, The United. Nations and World Government, 
Economx Cures. arid Plans such as. Capitalism, Communism, Fascism, 
Scientifi-, Educational, Religious;and other.cures. and Plans and' comes. to: : 
the,condusion that they are all quack cures for War and “impotent Plans. 
for. Peace. Thus: psycho-analysis::o2.-which ‘Professor. .Lasswell. : ‘depends: 
gets special castigation in his hands. He says: “The theory and practice im 
questiom are scientifically fantastic, with the exception .of the technique of: 
revealing and releasing hidden associations and impulses, a technique derived. 
from ags-old religious and other practices.. Morally. they are degrading, 
socially. chey are highly disastrous. Therapeutically. they sometimes achieve. 
trifling, euccesses (through a technicue borrowed, from ancient practices),. 
but. for. “he most’ part ineffective and frequently, in the hands of ignorant.’ 
practitioners, decidedly harmful. Freudianism, indeed, is oné of the:-most. 
insidious products ofi our. decadent'sensate culture.: A certain. disillusioned. 
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Freudian rightly declared that the Freudian theory is itself a: disease. Its 
spread is a revealing symptom of-the mental aberration of the:society-which 
it infects; in an insane asylum insane theories are bound to be more successful 
than sound ones. Is it any wonder, then, that in: spite of the successful 
diffusion of such theories and techriques, in: spite-of the vast increase of 
psycho-analysis and of psychoarialytial institutions; research and literature, 
mental disorders. have not -abated ‘and the bulk:of patients have not expe- 
rienced any notable recovery -from their mental ailments?” E 

‘He has pointed. out some: sériow ‘shortcomings and: difficulties in the 
plan for a world government on wich most people-aré now pinning their 
faith for world peace. Its most fatel weakness, says Professor Sorokin, is 
the assumption that the cause of wars is the existencé of a ‘multitude of 
sovereign States’and that as soon a¢these are abolished and oné sovereign 
world government is established; Izsting peace will come. This belief is 
very -old and has been^set forth. many times. Réceritly, among its other 
promoters, E. Revés repeated it in Ais widely-read book, The Anatomy of 
Peace. We are told-that “wars ‘between groups. of men: forming social units 
always take place when these units—t-ibes, dynasties, churches, cities, nations 
—exercise unrestricted ‘sovereign’. pewer. Wars between thése social. units 
cease, the moment- the sovereign: pewers' 'are transferred ‘from ‘them tó'a 
larger or higher unit:”- Commenting on: this; Sorokiri: pertinently observes: 
“Tn spite ‘of the clear enunciation ofthese -laws and of the host: -of 
authorities : supporting. them, the- psopósitions- ir; ‘question’ ate’ fallacious. 
From. 500 B.C. up to 1925 A-D.-in the history of'Gréece, Rome; and later 
Européan countries there were 967: international wats.: Within the samie 
period in the history of thè- same zountries there ‘were’ about "1623 -civil 
wars, that is, wars ‘occurring - within - thé limits-of a given sovereign State. :: 
‘A purely external unification: of all mankind under the sovereign rule of a world 
government would merély ‘substitute cwil wars for international wars, without 
decreasing. their: total--ttumber -and-f-equency, thetr‘destructiveness, or. their 
bloodiness and inhumanity.’ Sorokin arrives broadly- at the conclusion -that 
itis only by a change of human nature brought about by spiritual discipline 
that true peace and unity ¢an be estiolished;: and for this ‘discipliné. he turns 
to'the- Yogic methods-of India.: But as ‘he has’no Yogic discipline himself 
and deals with the subject more or _ess intéllectually, his ‘practical sugges- 
tions are not very helpful. Indeed, Allowing the lead of Mahatma Gandhi; 
whom he takes as the gregtest spiritral leader of the age, he has come’ back 
to the Sermon on the Mount and asks everybody to practise that individually 
as-a-means of the everitual: salvation of the-whole race. But-has- not this 
attempt been made-since^the time f-Confucius -and. thé ;great- Buddha; 
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ifnot earlier? Fo whatever greatness that’ might. have led individulas, 
humanity.as a-race-has not been much: uplifted, morally or spiritually. What 
is new. needed. is not'the. practice of mental or moral rules, however noble— 
though: this may serve as & preliminary discipline—but some method. by 
which:man can find the spirit or soul. within and learn:to.live in that instead 
of living. merely. in the mind and, lize.and' body-as most men do:at present; 
and: exactly this is the-real. object of all genuine Yogic practice. oc. «c; : 

Pointing to the true. ultimate, solution in, the Arya, towards. the. end: of 
the first World. War, Sri Aurobindo:wrote;- “A spiritual religion of. humanity 
is-the hope of the future...A: religion: of humanity means: the. growing: reali- 
sationthat there is-a secret Spiri. a: divine Reality, in which we ‘are-all.one; 
that humanity is.its: highest presen: vehicle on; earth, and that the human 
race. and the human being. are the means by which it will progressively 
reveal itself here.. It implies, a growing; attempt to live out this knowledge 
and. bring, about a-kingdom of this. divine- Spirit-upon earth; By its. growth 
within: us; oneness with: our. fellcw-men. will become the leading principle 
of all our life; not merely a, principle of. co-operation; but a deeper brother- 
hood, à real and: an. inner: sense of. unity and. equality: and. a common life. 
"There; must be the realisation. by the individual;that only-in.the life of his 
fellow-men is.his own;life, compkte. ‘There must, be the realisation’ by. the 
race. that, only: on-the,free,and full life.of. the.individual-can.its.own perfection 
and, permanent, happiness.. be founded. There, must be:a discipline, and. a 
way; of salvation. in accordance.with this religion, t that is;to-say, a: means. by 
which. it, can: be developed, by. each man, within himself, so that it.may,be 
developed in.the: life.of the, race. To go:into-all that: this:implies would.be 
too, large.a-subject, tobe entered-upon here: it.is enough. to point,out that 
in. this’ direction. lies the eventuel; road. Noi doubt, if. this. is only; an idea 
like. the rest,.it will.go. the way of allideas. But if it is.at all.a.truth of our 
being, then. it, must. be, the-truth. to which. all is.moving, and, in it. must.be 
found. the means-of a. fundamental, an- inners a complete, a-real, human. unity 
which.,would..be the one. secure: base. of a-unification: of human; life., A. spiri- 
` tual oneness, which. would, creatz..a psychological oneness: not, -dependent 
upon any, intellectual; or, outward. uniformity; and compelling. a- oneness .of 
life. net bound: Up, with, its raechanica] means of unification, but ready; always 
eal remi b this, would,. be. the. basis. dun: a higher type. of; Mmm: 

Could. such; a. realisatip-develop. rapidly: in. mankind,, we. might then 
solve: the, problem, of, unification, in-a, deeper, and; ‘truer, way-from: the inner 
truth,to-the outer forms... Until.then the, attemptito. bring it about: by. mecha- 
nical: means. must. proceeds, But. the-highen hope. of: humanity. lies. in. the 


growing number of men ‘who will realise ‘this ‘truth and seek-to develop 
it in-themsélves, so that when the mind iof man is ready to escape ‘from 
its mechanical bent,--perhsps when it finds that its mechanical solutions 
are all temporary :and disappointing, —the truth of the ‘Spirit may step in 
and-lead humanity to the ‘path of its gs wii ace ad as and pates 
tion," ` M Ideal of Hanan iiri : 
"OA, B. 

H 
The World in Flames. By K.K. Pradhan. Distributors: Padma Publi- 
cations Ltd, Lakshmi Bdg., Eee dicum Road, Bombay I. 
Pp. 1184-16, Price Rs. 5/- ; 

Tt is‘symptomatic of thé change‘in ‘the ‘time-temper : ate Satie doom 
no longer hold the field as'they once did. Spengler and Dean Inge-are justly 
forgotten as bad dreams. Men are no more content:to be told.that they are 
afflicted with malaise and, what is worse, they are going to die of it. ‘To 
diagnose the ills of society’ well enough might indicate a..comparatively. 
rich power of penetrative analysis. But to pronounce a verdict :of inevita- 
. bility -of death sooner-ordater helps‘nobody. The human spirit refuses to be 
convinced that its’ age-long-“labour all-‘dlong is destined to sink into:an 
inglorious failure; it refuses to-recoricile itself with fatalism. The world today 
knows very well that'it ás'not-in the pink of health. Itis -eagerly looking 
for an effective retnedy which will set it-on its feet again towards a happier. 
future which human instinct somehow ‘feels to be its own. And.the various 
attempts which are at present being made ‘to study the workings of human: 
society and to plan and experiment with:a view to its ‘betterment, are to be 
welcomed as an earnest-of active human ‘faith in its high destiny. 

The.author of the present book ds indeed, as-its blurb describes, a lover 
of humanity. He feels intensely for the vast masses of people over the 
world who. are condemned to.a life of poverty and ignorance and presents 
a solution which he firmly believes NWibücp build humanity. into a nici 
image of its Creator. ^ ` 

Hoops a abound pu Eu 
its primitive infancy, the barbaric age, and traces its development through 
the feudal and then the capitalistic éra and.analyses the.causes.of the present 
chaos and drift, physical and psychological. Concentration of wealth in 
the hands.of a few is at tle root of the topsyturvy economic coridition. of 
society. An ideal society in hich all will;be happy and free isione in which 
money is substituted by ‘barter as meatisiof exchange, property dnd classes 
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are abodished along with national frontiers and the field cleared for a free 
and .spentaneous working in mutuality of the.individual and the society. 
The change proposed is a very big one and the- initiative has: to come, in; 
~ this: as n all important. movements, from the individual (p. xiy)., The indi- 
vidual. bas first to put-his own house in: order. He has to build up a harmony. . 
among -he workings of his ‘action-side, feeling-side: a and intelligence-side’,. 
harmony which, when perfected, will give him a status into what the author 
‘calls ‘Iatuition’: the poise of the Creator himself. The creative Godhead, 
he adds, is simply a harmonious poise of Sat-Chit-Ananda, the Original 
prototyze of our Reason-Activity-Feeling; and the attainment of a corres- 
ponding poise first by. individuals and then through their efforts,,by a larger: 
ahd larzer section of mankind, would seem to be, according to the author, 
the oneand ultimate solution for the myriad ills of human society. -. 

.. We. ‘will not concern ourselves with the tenability or: otherwise of this 
equation of the creative Godhead with the particular ‘poise in. Intuition’ ' 
nor enter-into a discussion of whether a balanced working of the physical, 
emotive: and: mental (intellectual) faculties of man constitutes an ‘entry: into. 
the reaFn of Intuition. The question is whether such a balance'or.harmony— 
whatever its name-and whatever its feasibility within the - -present formula—, 
could.provide the key to the. eradication of man's imperfection of nature 
which-really lies at the root of all his problems. .Correction of the unbridled, 
movem-=nts of the physical active being; promotion ; and development of the 
emotioral side in ‘the uplifting light of Reason: with the ideal of a.complete 
harmony. among all the three faculties bring us, to what we would call 
in, our: ‘parlance, the sattwic ideal of manhood.. But is that enough?.A nature 
such as-man's which is embedded in its roots. in layers.of Ignorance and its 
diverse manifestations, : which tis subject to; the operations of the lower 
prakrite will still be fundamentally the same, however much you may control, 
regulate, modify and. beautify, its expressions; “The golden. chain must be 
broken -no,,less:.than;the leaden fetters.” (Sri Aurobindo). And, for this. 
purpose-there must. be-effected a radical change.in the normal consciousness 
of mari. Unless: there is: change, in the inner basis, of action, his, very point, 
d'appui. all external permutations and combinations in the social | AUR will: 
not succeed. in,bringing lasting: happiness;to man.;. `.. 

. As the author repeatedly-observes, to understand the meaning and goal 
of creaton one must listen: to.the Vedantic message of Sat-Chit-Ananda., 
But we could hardly: accept:his interpretation of the famous formula. Nor 
čan we subscribe to his description of Intuition ds the ‘seat of pure feeling.. 
and shaspened wisdom’ (p.111). Intuition is something other andmuch more. 
It is.a power: of the Higher ‘Consciousness, And even. such a.power cannot 
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by itself effect the crucial change in the nature of man. That can be done 
only by a spiritual discipline that cen build an inner life in which man 
learns, by a progressive deepening aad heightening of his. consciousness, 
to effect a total change in the very texture of his being, a change which 
reflects itself i in his Kepe e that's effective in action. PO 
SEL we 
South Indian Influences in The Fa--East. By K. A. Nilakantha Sastri. 
Published by Hind, Kitabs Ltd., Bombay: Price Rs..4/8/- 

The writer of this interesting litt book has, in the past, established 
considerable-reputation as a writer anc teacher in Indian history. We would 
naturally expect a very high standard m the treatment of his chosen subject, 
viz. the part played by South India i the Seto td culture of te a 

Eastern island States. 

But, before going into a consideraticn of the pubes matter, ke us corigra- 
tulate the writer on the excellent get-ur of the book. The printing is good, and 
a good deal of care has been taken in -he spelling of Sanskrit and Pali words 
and names. We are unable, however, ca account of ignorance, to say whether 
the same punctiliousness. has been ooserved in the transcript of Chinese 
and Indonesian words. Probably, th- matter is not of great importance 
except as an indication that where an ariental author has followed the Euro- 
pean mis-spelling of Asiatic words ani names, he has also been influenced 
by European opinion in more seriocs matters Asiatic. Anyhow; the map 
given at the end of the book is clearly printed and geographically: correct, 
and we have found it very useful. Still, all things: considered, the book 
is rather highly priced at Rs. 4/8/-.. .. 

The learned author is an acknowlelged authority i in Asiatic history. His 
facts are bound to be correct, and his inferences are entitled to the highest 
respect. Besides, his facts and opinion: are largely supported by the writings 
of foreign specialists, But why write such a small book on a subject which 
is, in its implications, very wide indeed? For, what'is really important is 
a true history of these States, compreaensive. history, that would be of real 

human interest, that would give full-xalue to the circumstances, inner and 
outer, which have affected the evolutien of these.peoples and :their-culture! 
A glance at the Table of Contents makzs it clear that the present'eùquiry by 
Prof. Sastri covers an extensive area, including: ‘places that loom large in 
the eyes of the people of Asia«today.-I- may. tickle the vanity of the-ordinary 
Indian to fancy that his ancestors civilised certain backward peoples, but 
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itis, surely; ‘beneath’ the dignity of a savant to pander to that vanity. Of 
course, in ‘totalitarian ‘States, we have, of-late, seen instances where scietice 
has degraded itself by. playing. second fiddle to politics of a very narrow 
sort." Even before the tise of present-day dictatorships we have 'seén 
historians and economists boosting such:slogans as ‘the white man’s ‘burden’, 
‘the divine right’ of kings and Popes. But the day of slogans is fast disap- 
pearing and it is rather late in the day to put forward new shibboleths. 
The claim put forward on behalf of ‘South India’ must therefore be closely 
examined. To begin with, is there such a thing as South India, except 
. geographically? Ethnically, : culturally;. economically, Aüdhradesa ‘is more 
akin to its northern neighbour; Orissa, than its southern rival; Tamil Nad. 
‘Whatever influence the latter .wielded-in ‘the Par rait, was quie separate 
from thè influence of Andhra. ^ :. ea sue 
- The islands of. the Far-East, 30t to speak. of Marne Siam: ‘and: Indo- . 
China,’ ‘had. developed: very early a-culture.of their owr.: The learned: ‘author 
himself admits that certain progressive ideas undoubtedly” canie intó Tudia 
from: the Far-East. . Bronze. kettle-drums. and -traction ploughs -are ' ‘cited as 
examples. But we: need not attach very much importance ‘to prehistoric 
happenings, not-even to.late' Neokthic. Even in the early Paleolithic petiod 
there must have. been considerable. migrations. : The: race- of the ‘Javanese 


~- Zithecanthropos-or the Chinese Sisanthropos must’ have travelled very far ‘to 


arrive at the Pacific coastal regior. Most probably there were Tanti bridges 
all over; :or, possibly, ‘the present-day islands miust Have ‘béeri parts of ‘one 
darge. continent in those early ages. An : Austral civilisation ` must thave 
“developed i in this‘region. It is impossible-to fix any teal prehistoric: liabilities 
en these Far-Fastern. „peoples. ‘The geographical < ‘position - OF the ‘islands ` is 
such that there must have been:ccnsiderable' mixture of ‘blood i in ‘this ‘popu 
lation and, as a result thereof, they must ‘have had a- very dhixéd cultural 
heritage. A great /deal oftheir: cvilisation they? sare “süre 'to-Have-evolved 
: themselves and. a considerable part they’ have. borrowed from others 
notably: -from -China and. India—et-a-Jater’ period. “Butt this "bórrowiüg Js 
: lending were not-done-in-one or-two or-five ‘centuries!’ Fi rust fave P Bon 
on. for millenniums, sin- sd.continuóus.two-wüy &tteàm. "We: fe “Toth to hay 
. apy emphasis on a-race.or culture -exclusively Dravidian,’ But- áctorting 
10. popularly conceived ideas, the pre-Vedic Dravidian was Slowly arid $ Eré- 
. duallyAryanised. . He. could. not. have—led -out? ‘expeditions ~@: -ör “missions to 
' Qutside, countries : before ‘he'-bad' gone: through ^is own- trébitoriitation. 
` When. the great kingdoms--Cliece, Chola ind. ‘Pandya—were Cstüblislied 
in, the South,. they began looking about -for- outside -eàfitàcés? 1t Was büt 
patural that ajlarge; powerfül. andopulent:Sute mes dy, the “Chola 
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b „of: Paiaritaká. or; aifew: centuriesatezyttiexVijayanagár empire ' 
contin should}-under:apolitical;: commercial; ot even:cultural urge, 
have-‘exploited: less: {fortunate vlahds;:/That there «were>‘Tainil Indian: expo- 
ditions, anid:iconquests iii theliFarEastern cislandsados iiot!aidinit.cof any 
doubt? But these; were: few.inimnumber: Weihaveito hâve proofs: that-these 
big kingdoms ofthe extreme ‘South-had:at theiricommand;a:band. of intrepid’ 
Searroyers wha would «keep. up, constant’ contact: with tthe;archipelago. As 
farag, „Bengab:and Andhradesa` and;the.west coast? were) concernéd,. they 
Were in, a’ better. position:to;miaintainis»close:contact: with outside-couritries 
as-they always had at:their:service-a good: riumber;dfumaritime adyenturers 
whom their ships regularly: between their Indian:pórts:on!the.-one. hand 
and China; Ceylon, Iridonesia-and the: Persian'\Gulfon'the-other. ‘That the 
people of ;Bengal,had.the reputation of: being enterprising ‘sailors would 
appear, eyen from! a «passing: refererice: in- Kalidasa's:great'epic: Professors 

RK- Mukherjiand R:C.Mujumdar:have by their researchi.aiply established 
that the sailors and.colonisers. öf Bengal and; Andhra and;:even; of Western 
India -played; an ámportant.;role iii, the;Far-East.»Wetare not: interested-in ` 
making out the superiority of any :particilar::peoplesin::colonising: or. civi- 
lising. the eastern. islands. ‘The Indonesians had:a :civiligation':of their! own 
before.the Hindu arrived’ in. their:midst.:. Latér:ónj.the: Chinese-aswell-‘as 
the, Indians.-reached_ the. (country, and::established: their influence.!‘Each 
magn ded | its ownsphere;,.:but.there was :a:gpod'ideal of mix-up. as well;:” 

i „ Between India -and.the Eastern: lands, men. and: goods: iind. ideas! were 
‘constantly passing to and fro. At a certain‘ period, preáchers: of-Buddhistn 
went out . of ‘India, in-all directions ir obedience:ito: thezmandate' of.'their 
great! , Founder. The Pala kings .of ‘Bengal. took their:share.in this great work 
8n important. share; as: far.as-the Far;Easti;waàs concerned." Likewise 
Pilgrims: and: travellers flocked: inte (Indi: fon centuries! from ‘countries. für . 
out,’ eastern, as. Well’ as; westeth.oWécare: familian with tlie^names- of ; the 
more. prominent ofthese, but.thére; must: ihave:béen:Buridréds of.thein who 
belonged:to humbler, aganks., All. these: conttibuted: to the free exchange of 
deas as, well asof merchandise.: Indian: modes of:thought} Indian’ rurns“of 
‘speech, even ‘Indian, Scripts foundntheixsway:into the Eastern’ islands;-and 
vice, versa. versa- There shouldibe-no, occasion fot makingrany invidious! distinc- 
fions in. these, things. „India has both :giveniandctaken::freely:in the sphere 
qimoniedn in the, days;of her, glóry.-If she leárntícertain.thitgs ir àstfo- 
Bomy,from. the, West she.embodied tliemiin aispecial bookz-thie: "Rornáka 

datis. If she botrowed the drop curtain from the Greek-theatréj(she 
sapped the debt by calling it ‘Yavanika’. When the Arab adopted 
the decimal, system of notation from the Indian, he freely admitted it. The 
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sarin ‘tories of the: Panchatantra, Sed ds gained. currency oBaghidid, 
. Were known as the “Fales of Pilpai’ after the name.of the. Brahmin Vidyapati 
a. “who, had! carried them. to that ‘country. Several ‘Sanskrit and Pali “books, 
lost complétely.in India; were preserved ‘in'their Chinese translations in ‘the 
Imperial | Library :of: Pekin. There was never ‘any’ question of the! Chinese 
attempting’ to: appropriate: these -as' their: own.: The Arabs’ preserved the 
writings-of Aristotle :during the. Dark Ages, when no ohe-in Europe’ ‘remem- 
bered them.: But.there:was no. question:of ithéir putting. -forwardi “anypre- 
posterous claims. ‘Inthe matter:of. culture; there'is"rio shanié ‘in’ Bofrowinig 
and adapting fromothers::: Nor. can the: lender, talk: big! aboutSthie-lodin 
advanced, „without :being ‘guilty -òf ross .indelicacy: «Our ‘author is” foo, 
genuinely a savant:to take: pleasure’ in ‘the: fixing! df'liabilities on Indonesia 
in a. spirit of narrowness. We give below. two ‘quotations froin ‘the’ book 
under ‘review that: give -a. fair’ indication of. the: mentality’ efcthe! aüthor. 
‘China and India were thús the .two.:inainisoufces. from whieh higher 
cultural influences kept: flowing into:South-Eastern ‘Asia ::..!.the'! ‘tovemerits 
wete by,-no‘ means. always. only in-oné: direction and: ‘Indonesia infulis 
e UK Mp e na qb. ss vir cm Doni 
, Our; attention. bas; been given: ‘taainly .to»the early ‘cultural: sire 
sd the. role.of;South: India: in their promotion;: But this is'ohly due tó'oür 2n 
initial intention to-resttict thé scope:of our study:.::.. Influences foit otlier 
parts of, India. flowed: into: Java -and -other:lands-‘in the East; ithough as 
I understand the-matter,.they.were;-on the whole; Weaker ánd less ‘persistent 
than: those: from i:South,-India,”si:.° rete. nist: LILT QUIM 
- This, last: thing. &. a; matter. 'of-opinion: --Profelisors Majümdar and’Mu- 
-kherji. certainly: doxaot«decide. in favour ofiSouth India. : But why: should we, We 
afi al go into such deals merely t ander tothe unit f Ania or 
. Bengal. „Or, Tamil: Nad: or-Gujrat? India and: China “certainly: ‘played :'an 
important part in the: developrient:of ‘the ‘Far Bist: That is'enóugh We ate 
not charging. Prof; :Sastri with: any. pettiness: of-outldok; ‘but! ad! book” like 
the present one mey dead:-smaller:minds inió. a riarrow tut of self-comipla- 
‘cency. Just at the: present moment <it:is incumbent on’ ‘India’ to: rise high 
“above fetish, morasses of: provincialism:and sectarianism, ‘°° 
..We have said nothing;.so. far, about the'.ptófóund' ‘scholarship’ f Piaf. 
Sastri or, his power. of presentation. and elucidation. ‘These’ ‘ate’ dparetit 
in every. chapter -o7 this. little ‘book... What-we have triéd-to € emphasise" 1s. 
.that.a work-of real eruditionnshould bear^ió-taifit whatever of ‘any: peit 
.group-egoism. -._ 6 oasi tsa ger uy 2 s ee mss eut Pl qud any, pert 
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Conia gn the Rig; ‘Veda’ in accord with 
m de ^ Sri: Aurobind, S., approach I; 


sd “By "Si T--V. .KAPALI SASTRY ^ 

DU a'limited: d of copies of the volume'‘have beeri -— as 
‘this ‘undertaking ‘is riot of ‘A! commercial ‘nature. The first volume is bound 
in two parts, thick paper, crown quarto size, and is priced at Rs. 35/- ($ 8 
‘or £ 3-4-0) per copy. The first part contains the Introduction and com- 
„mentary with text from the Ist to the 32nd Sukta and the second part from 
thé 33rd'to the 121st Sukta. The first part will be despatched “immediately 
on its release from the. binders to those who. have, , paid the full amount of 
Rs. 35/-. The second which is stil! in the’ press "will be sent later as soon as it 
is ready. Both theyparts-will be senbpost-frgez1*-; L 15 
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His, Excellency Sri M. S.'Aney; Governor. dfe, Wwrites:c "x 

IY CErreally'gladdens riy heart thàt-the giant tace'of Pundits who have 

drunk deep at the fountain-heads of our scriptures:is-not:extinctii.. 
It is a very scholarly thesis and comparable to the well-known 

introduetion-of Rig 'Véda:by.Sayanácharya fof its lucidity, cogency and 
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“This | inco duedn , clearly states the principles which underlie the 
‘ySitc ieprttation’ of Vedic Mantras tras' by SRE AuROPINDO. n 

Mr intetpretation, i is A big ‘step. in i the’ direction’ of. ihe ‘patina 
“evoliticnt 6 the ‘human Táce ds it ‘ives every ian a ‘Key 1 to open the 
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The force was acting chiefly in the mind, the vital and, 
through it, in the physical... -It has come further down in its 
action and now it is at work not only in the material but also 
in the subconscient and even in the inconscient. Unless you 
` follow this descending movement and allow the force to act in 
your body and these material zegions of the consciousness, you 
will find yourself stranded on the road without being able to 
advance any further. And to allow this working of the force, it. 
is a detailed surrender of all movements, habits, tastes, pre- 
ferences, sense of necessities, etc. that is urgently required. 
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When all Thy work ir human time is done, 
The mind of earth shall be a home of light, 
The life of earth a tree growing towards heaven, 
The body of earth a tabernacle of God. 
Awakened from the mortal's ignorance 

Men shall be lit with the Eternal’s ray- 

And the glory of my sun-lift in their thoughts: 
And feel in their hearts the sweetness of my love 
‘And in their acts my Power's miraculous drive. 
My will shall be the meaning of their days; 
Living for me, by me, in me they shall live. 


. SRI. AUROBINDO 
(Savitri, THE B»ok or Day, Canto I) 
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The Divine gives itself to those who give themselves 
' without reserve and in all their parts to the Divine. 
For them the calm, the light, the power, the bliss, 
the freedom, the wideness, the heights of knowledge, 
the seas of Ananda. - - =- =- Sri Aurobindo. 


EDITORIAL 
THE NATURE OF PERFECTION 


PPERFECT ION is often understood to mean the highest oz the utmost 

possible development, even if it be in one particular line 5r direction. 
That, however, can better be called success or achievement. True per- 
fection is not an extreme growth, however great or commendable it may be: 
it is the harmony of an all-round growth, the expression of the unified 
total being. And yet this does not involve a stultification of any limb or 
a forced diminution of any capacity. Perfection does not consist either 
in the harmonisation of the utmost possible development of each and every 
capacity, attribute or power of being. First of all, it is not a possible ideal, 
given the conditions of existence and manifestation. Secondly, it is not 
necessary: perfection can be realised even otherwise. 

How is the harmony to be brought about in the human system composed 
of so many different and discordant factors, forms and forces of conscious- 
ness? It is not possible if one tries to make them accommodate each other, 
tone down the individual acuities and angularities, blunt or cut out the 


extreme expressions and effect some sort of a compromise >r a pact of 


goodwill. It is not the Greek ideal of the golden mean nor is :t akin to the 
modern democratic ideal which lays down that each element is free— 
to grow.and possess—to the extent that it allows the same freedom to every 
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other element. No, for true harmony one has to go behind and beyond the 
apparent divergences to a secret being or status of consciousness, the bed- 
rock of existence where all divergences are resolved and find their inherent 
and inalienable unity, their single origin and basis. If one gets there and 
takes one's stand upon that absolute oneness, then and then only the perfect 
harmony of all the diversities that aaturally rise out of it as its self-expres- - 
Sion becomes possible, not only possible but inevitable. 

. That bedrock is one's inmost spiritual being, the divine consciousness 
which is at once an individual centre, a cosmic or universal field of existence 
and a' transcendent truth and reality. With that as the nucleus and around 
it the whole system has to be arranged and organised: according to the 
demand of the will and vision composing that consciousness, life has to 
manifest itself and play out its appointed role. Its configuration or disposi- 
tion wil be wholly determined by the Divine Purpose working in and 
through it; its fullness will be the fullness of the Divine Presence and 
intention. The mind will be wholly illumined, the vital with it will become 
the pure energy of Consciousness and the physical body will be made out 
of the substance of the divine beimg: our humanity will be the home and 
sanctuary of the Divine. 


THE BASE OF SINCERITY 


The great, perhaps, the greatest s2cret of life—uttamam rahasyam,to quote 
the familiar phrase of the Gita—consists in finding, in coming in contact with 
and remaining in permanent contact with this centre of our being, the nucleus 
of our living. And curiously, if we are alert and observant enough, we dis- 
cover that this mysterious thing is not very far to seek. There is hardly any 
developed human being who has not had some time or other in the course 
.of his life a feeling or perception that he is free, he.is happy in a miraculous 
way, as if he is, above or away from the vicissitudes of external life, nothing 
touches him and he is unique and <elf-fulfilled, he is on the summit of his 
being, in the topmost form of his nature. However fugitive that experience 
may be, it is the kernel of his beirg that revealed itself for a moment, the 
central consciousness that moves, zuides, inspires and supports his whole 
life—and all his other lives too—although till now from behind the veil. 
That is what we call the Divine -n the individual, the Inner Controller, 
antaryamin, the conscious being ever seated within the heart, purusha 
sada hrdi sannroishta. 

Once this centre has been aspected—in idee manner, to whatever 
degree, even faintly and feebly—one has always to come back to it, as the 
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mariner to the pole-star, try to connect all external happenirgs as well as 
one's inner movements with this fountain-head. That is to say, one must 
think, feel or do nothing that is contrary to the truth it is, that is not in - 
accord with its rhythm and law: indeed one must always endeavour to think 
only that thought, feel only that feeling, do only that act which is the spon- 
taneous and inevitable outcome and expression of that innermost and topmost 
reality. 

That is the definition of sincerity: to be transparent and single-pointed to 
your soul-consciousness, to your deity. And that also is the only way by 
which there can be realised in you, the highest and largest, the most intimate 
and absolute harmony you are capable of and that is demanded of you. 
The perfect organisation of the individual life can be obtained ir. and through 
the harmony inherent in the central reality, in the natural ordzr of its acti- 
vities, In the scheme or pattern laid out in the inmost consciousness, each 
element has its own orbit and its own quantum of energy, each force its 
allotted function: the will in each is exactly commensurable with what should 
be the expression init of the total reality, each isthe whole and -ounded arti- 
culation of an aspect or figure put forth by the central truth in its self-display. 
As in a musical theme, each note has a definite pitch. amplitude, tone which 
give it its perfect form in order to constitute a common pattern—the 
highest pitch, the largest amplitude or the most vibrant tone is not needed, 
not only not needed, would be a bar on the contrary—even so, the individual 
man when he attains perfection realises in himself a harmony which gives: 
the true-expression of all his limbs, the fullest and fairest expression of each 
and every óne as demanded by the divine role destined for him. 


THE URGE FOR PROGRESSION 


In the process of the expression and embodiment of this innermost truth, 
the first necessary condition is, as we have said, sincerity, that is to say, a 
constant reference to the demand of that truth, putting everything and 
judging everything in the light of that truth, a vigilant wakefulness to it. 
The second condition is progression. It is the law of the Truth that it is 
expressing itself, seeking to express itself continually. and continuously 
in the march of life; it is always unfolding new norms and forras of its light 
and power, ever new degrees of realisation. The individual human con- 
sciousness has to recognise that progressive flux and march glong with it. 
Human consciousness, the complex of external mind and life and body 
consciousness, has the hab of halting, clinging to the forms, experiences 
and gains of the past, storing them in memory, agreeing to a minimum change 

‘ i 
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only just to be able to pour the naw into the old. But this conservatism, 
which._s another name for tamas is fatal to the living truth within. Even 
like the élan vital so gloriously hymned by Bergson, the inmost conscious- : 
ness, tue central truth of being, the soul élan has always a forward looking 
reference. And it is precisely because the normal instrument of the body 
and.lif: and mind has always a backward reference, because it slings back 
and cannot keep pace with the march of the soul consciousness that these 
members stagnate, wear away, decay and death ends it all. The past has 
its utilty: it marks the stages of p-ogress. It means assimilation, but must 
not mean stagnation. It may supply the present basis but must always open 
out to what is coming or may come. If one arrives at a striking realisation, 
a lightis revealed, a Voice, a mantra heard, a norm disclosed, it is simply 
to be roted, taken in the stuff of the being, made part and parcel of the con- 
sciousress; you leave it at that and pass and press on. You must not linger 
at wayside illuminations however beautiful or even useful some may be. 
The iceal of the paryataka—the wanderer—may be taken as a concrete 
symbol of this principle. The Brehmanas described it graphically in the 
famous phrase, charaivete, move on". The Vedic Rishi sang of it in the 
memorable hymn to Dawn, the goddess who comes today the last of a succes- 
sion of countless dawns in the immemorial past and the first of a never- 
ending series of the future. The soul is strung with a golden chain to the 
Great —ulfilment that moves ahead: even when fulfilled the soul does not 
rest or zome to the end of its missicn, it continues to be an ever new expres- 
sion or instrumentation of the Infinite. 


` 
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BEING OR BECOMING AND HAVING 


Agar, in this ceaseless continuity of progression it is indeed not necessary 
at all te stop a while or somewhere and become something for one’s perfec- 
tion or fulfilment. The normal ideal that is placed before man or which he 
himsel seeks is that he sould beccme something, a definite pattern of some 
particdar achievement, and possess something in the sense of an acquisi- 
tion. ^n ordinary man must have an occupation and even an extraordinary 
man, te saint or the sage, must embody, that is to say, enchain himself in 
the name and form of a particular realisation—a siddhanta or a siddhi. A 
man h-s to be a soldier, a merchant, a politician or a poet, a philosopher: 
even sc he has to be a bhakta or a jani, a mount or a vaksiddha. Each human 
being should have a ticket and a roll number, ån identity card. Now, for 
the sot of man none of these or other adjuncts are necessary: its progress 

and ite-growth are independent o? such auxiliaries or correlates. A soul 
i 
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can be and even express itself perfectly at the highest point of its being 
without formulating itself, binding itself in a scheme of scme external 
achievement or functioning. The soul need not possess any of the glories 
—Aaishwaryas—to realise itself, in orcer to be the abode of the Divine. Its 
-very existence is full to the brim of tLe substance of the truth aad its simple 
living marks the law or rhythm of that Truth. 

A soul-full man, whatever he says. thinks, feels or acts, alweys embodies 
wholly the Divine. Not that because 3e says, acts, thinks or feels in a certain 
manner that he has attained perfection or is in dynamic union wit the summit 
and integral consciousness. As the Mother brings out the distinction, 
although in a somewhat different cortext, the perfect soul-existence cannot 
.be judged by the forms it takes, the forms themselves have to be judged 
by the soul-existence. 


H 


SUCCESS AND ITS CONDITIONS 


Success in any undertaking can.ccme only by the application of a quiet 
force. A force that is restless, shak~, nervous always misses the mark. A 
steady, controlled, almost rigid hanc alone can shoot the missile that hits 
the bulls eye. The Upanishad spezks of being one and indivisible with 
one's aim, even like an arrow-head fixed into the target. An undivided 
concentration naturally means an absolute unruffled: tranquillity. 

How is this tranquil energism to be secured? What are tke conditions 
that produce and maintain and foster it? The first condition is self-con- 
fidence. One must have trust in oneself, a full faith that one is able to do 
the thing. A pessimist, a half-heartec. doubter, a defeatist can never achieve 
anything in the world. All successftl men, whatever share they agreed to 
give to chance, had always immense Lope and faith. Against failures, against 
tremendous odds they have always persisted, always believed in their star. 
Like Caesar they said not only to -hemselves but also to others: “Thou 
carriest with thee the fate of Caesar" Only, of course, the self-confidence 
sometimes overrides itself, becomes conceit and arrogance. Then you go 
beyond your depth, tempt the fates keyond your control and open the door 
to failure. So along with self-confidence, there must be an element of sob- 
riety; we will call it modesty—true modesty that can perceive the extreme 
limit.at least of the possible and th* impossible. Such modesty itself is a 
source of serenity and calmness in the mind and nerves. Imagine a lion cou- 
chant, aiming at its prey. The prey remains spell-bound, unable.to run away. 
The lion’s gaze is fixed upon its victim; its hypnotism consists in a calm and 
absolute self-confidence, an unshakatle assurance that its will shall prevail. 
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: Man's self-confidence is, as I have said, apt to overleap itself; it turns 
into self-conceit and blind and obstinate complacence. An animal by instinct 
knows how to remain within his limits and continue to be unfailing in its 
judgment: it is domestic animals thet begin togetmuddled in their instinctive 
movements. With the growth of the mental self-consciousness man loses 
the sense of his limits and always seeks to exceed himself. And therefore 
failure and fall have become almost his constant companions. His efforts 
are not commensurate with his rowers,’ Hence in his case modesty is a great 
asset and a desideratum. Modesty, we said, is the consciousness of one's 
limitation—not overestimating oneself, nor for that matter underestimating 
oneself: it is judging exactly what one is. 

That, however, is the case wich the normal man with the normal nature. 
But precisely because of the growth of self-consciousness, man has deve- 
loped the power to increase his powers: he can extend the boundaries of his 
capacities and possibilities. He need not confine himself within the dimen- 
sions that he naturally possesses or acquires in the normal course of his 
growth. He can follow an abnormal or extra-ordinary course of growth, 
break through his limits and establish contact with the vast and the illimitable 
and the incalculable, even the very fount and origin of all power. That is 
the gift of Yoga, spiritual discipline. 

Yoga brings in a different line and scheme of life. For it is built upon soul- 
consciousness, upon Divine Nature which means another history of indi- 
vidual destiny. Even then trancuillity and self-confidence are at the basis 
of a Yogic life also and a new degree of modesty and humility. 


MAN TO BE SURPASSED 


“Man is a thing that shall be surpassed”. This burning phrase of Nietzsche 
has unsealed many eyes: it has also scalded and frightened others. It has 
been hailed by many as the motto, the mantra of the age to come; it has been 
denounced equally as a false light, a lead of arrogance and egoism. 

Erich Kehler (a Czech now become American citizen) in his book “Man 
the Measure” seeks to strike a balance, but as the title indicates, evidently 
leans more to the second, the reactionary, than to the original ideal. He 
posits that man’s humanity is tc be preserved and fostered, that is to say, 
his true humanity, that which distinguishes him from mere animality. The 
Greek ideal, according to Kehler, was an advance upon the animal man; it 
brought in the ideal of the rational man. And yét the Greek ideal, in spite 
' of its acceptance of the whole man—mens sana*in corpore sano—embracing 
- as it did his physical, ethical and'aesthetic development, laid on the whole 
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a greater emphasis upon reason, upon rationalising, that is, crdering life 
according to a rational pattern. And then the Greek ideal was more for the 
individual; it was for the culture and growth of the individua'ity in man. 
Society was considered as composed of such individualised units. T'he degree 
of personal choice, of individual liberty, of free understanding that a Greek 
citizen enjoyed marked the evolution secured by man out of the primitive 
society. Still the integral man is not the rationalistic man, even as he is not 
the mere biological man: and he is not predominantly individualistic either. 

Yes, man's true humanity, says Kehler, almost echoing Nietzsche, con- 
sists precisely in his capacity to surpass himself. The animal is wholly 
engrossed in his natural nature and activities; but man is capable of stand- 
ing back, can separate from his biological self, observe, control and direct. 
For him "existence" truly means (as the Existentialist declares today) 
ex--sistere or ex-+stare, to stay or stand outside. That is the surpassing 
enjoyed by him and demanded of him—going beyond one’s natural or normal 
self. But there is a danger here. For there can be a too much surpassing, a 
going away altogether, as religion or spirituality usually enjoins. Christianity, 


for example, which is in many senses a movement contrary t» the Greek - 


spirit, taught a transcendence that was for luring or driving the human soul 
away from the world and men towards an extra-terrestrial summum bonum. 

That is a false light, a wrong lead. Surpassing should not mean going 
beyond—up and away; it means rather coming out of one's self and going 
abroad, finding one's kinship and unity with others, with the world around. 
The individualisation of the self—given by the Greek culture—was the 
first step; the next. step in evolution is the “collectivisation” of the self. 
It is not in the Nazi or Bolshevic sense that we have to understand the 
word: it does not equate with totalitarianism. The peril is there, no doubt. 

But there was danger in individualism too: and the Greek pclity suffered 
from it. For individualism meant clash of personalities: indeed rivalry, 
ambition, intolerance, arrogance, all the violent or vulgar movements of 
egoism occupy a good part of the life story- of the old-world peoples trained 
in the classical culture. On the other hand, modern collectivism tends 
towards a uniform levelling down of all individual eccentricity. But dangers 
apart, the truth of either conception, ingrained in human nzture, has to 
be recognised and accepted. A humanity composed of developec and formed 
individuals living in broad commonalty—that is the highest achievement 
the present author holds before mankind. 

Mr. Kehler does not define very clearly the nature and function of this 
commonalty: but it almost Borders on what I may call human humanism, 
something in the manner of the other modern humanist Albert Schweitzer, 


` 
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Two types of humanism have been distinguished: uiid O 
and God-centred humanism. Kehler's (and even Schweitzer's) humanisin 
belongs very much to the first category. He does not séem to believe in 
„any transcendent Spirit or God apart from the universal totality of exis- 
tence, the unitary life of all, scmewhat akin to the Vie Unanime of Jules 
Romains. 

The limitation of such a human ideal is for us evident. We demada 
total suprassing of man, althouzh that does not mean a rejection of man. 
Unless human life is built upon foundations quite other than what they are 
now, we say there can be no permanent or radical remedy to the ills it suffers 
from. Hence we are for utter cranscendence; for, the highest height it is 
possible for the consciousness to reach and the being to dwell in, even 

‘the experience of Brahman or unmitigated Absolute of the Mayavadin or 
the Zero, Shunyam of the Buddhist not excluded. Since it is there that 
the true foundations of creation lie hidden and it is from there that a new 
world has to be recreated, a rew humanity reshaped. The very stuff of 
human nature has to be changed, not only what is considered as bad in 
it .but what is valued as good also. For beyond good and evil is Nature 
Divine. Man has to find out this divine nature and dissolve his human 

. nature into that, remould it, reshape it in that pattern. So long as human 
consciousness remains too human, it will be always branded with the bar 
sinister of all earthly things. Man has to grow into the immortal seated 
within mortality; into the light that shines inviolate on the other side of 
the darkness we live in. That immortality, that light one has to bring down 
here on earth and in ourselves, and out of it build a new earth arid a new 

human self and life. 


Savitri 
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THE BOOK OF BIRTH AND QUEST 


CANTO TWO 


THE GROWTH OF THE FLAME 


LAND of mountains anc wide sun-beat plains 
And giant rivers pacinz to vast seas, 
A field of creation and spiritual hush, ~ 
Silence swallowing life's acs into the deeps, á 
Of thought's transcendent cl-mb and heavenward leap, 
A brooding world of reverie and trance, 
Filled with the mightiest wo-ks of God and man, 
Where Nature seemed a drezm of the Divine 
And beauty and grace and grandeur had their home, 
Harboured the childhood of -he incarnate Flame. : 
Over her watched millennial influences 
And the deep godheads of a zrandiose past 
Looked on her and saw the £1ture's godheads come 
As if this magnet drew their 2owers unseen. 
Earth's brooding wisdom spcke to her still breast; 
Mounting from mind's last peaks to mate with gods, 
Making earth's brilliant thoughts a springing board 
To dive into the cosmic vastnesses, 
The knowledge of the thinke- and the seer 
Saw the unseen and thought the unthinkable, 
Opened the enormous doors of the unknown, 
Rent Man's horizons. into infnity. 

A shoreless sweep was lent tc the mortal's acts, 

` And art and beauty % sprang from the human depths; 
Nature and soul vied in nobiity. 
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Ethics the human keyed to imitate heaven; 

The harmony of a rich culture’s tones 

Refined the sense and magnified its reach 

To hear the unheard and glimpse the invisible 
And taught the soul to soar beyond things known 
Inspiring life to greaten and break its bounds, 
Aspiring to the Immortals’ unseen world. 
Leaving earth’s safety daring wings of Mind 
Bore her above the trodden fields of thought 
Crossing the’mystic seas of the Beyond 

To live on eagle heights near to the Sun. 
There wisdom sits on her eternal throne. 

All her life's turns led her to symbol doors 
Admitting to secret Powers that were her kin; 
Adept of truth, initiate of bliss, 

A mystic acolyte trained in Nature's school, 
Aware of the marvel of created things 

She laid the secrecies of her heart's deep muse 
Upon the altar of the Wonderful; 

Her hours were ritual in a timeless fane ;- 
Her acts became gestures of sacrifice. 

Invested with a rhythm of higher spheres 

The word was used as a hieratic means ` 

For the release of the imprisoned spirit 

Into communion with its comrade gods. 

Or it helped to beat out new expressive forms 
Of that which labours in the heart of life, 
Some immemorial Soul in men and things, 
Seeker of the Unknown and the Unborn 
Carrying a light from the Ineffable 

To rend the veil of the last mysteries. 

Intense philosophies pointed earth to heaven 
Or on foundations broad as cosmic Space 
Upraised the earth-mind to superhuman heights. 
Overpassing lines that please tbe outward eyes 
But hide the sight of that which lives within 
Sculpture and painting concentrated sense 
Upon an inner vision’s motionless verge, + 
Revealed a figure of the invisible, . 
Unveiled all Nature's meaning in a form, 
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Or caught into a body the Divine. 
The architecture of the Infinite 
Discovered here its inward-musing shapes 
Captured into wide breadths of soaring stone: 
Music brought down celestial yearnings, song 

- Held the merged heart absorbed in rapturous depths, 
Linking the human with the cosmic cry; 
The world-imterpreting movements of the dance 
Moulded idea and mood to a rhythmic sway 
And posture; crafts minute in subtle lines 
Eternised a swift moment’s memory 
Or showed in a carving’s sweep, a cup’s design 
The underlying patterns of the unseen: 
Poems in largeness cast like moving worlds 
And metres surging with the ocean’s voice 
Translated by grandeurs locked in Nature’s heart 
But thrown now into a crowded glory of speech 
The beauty and sublimity of her forms, 
The passion of her moments and her moods 
Lifting the human word near to the god's. 
Man’s eyes could look into the inner realms; 
His scrutiny discovered number’s law 
And organised the motions of the stars, 
Mapped out the visible fashioning of the world, 
Questioned the process of his thoughts or made 
A theorised diagram of mind and life. 
These things she took in as her nature’s food, 
But these alone could fill not her wide Self: 
A human seeking limited by its gains, 
To her they seemed the great and early steps 
Hazardous of a young discovering spirit 
Which saw not yet by its own native light; 
It tapped the universe with testing knocks 
Or stretched to find Truth-mind’s divining rod; 
A growing out there was to numberless sides, 
But-not the widest seeing of the soul, 
Not yet the vast direct immediate touch, 
Nor yet the art and wisdom of the Gods. 
A boundless knowledge greater than man’s thought, 
À happiness too high for heart and sense 
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Locked in the world and yearning for release 
Sh» felt in her; waiting as yet for form, 
It asked for objects around which to grow 
Ard natures strong to bear without recoil 
Tte splendour of ber native royalty, 
Her greatness and her swee-ness and her bliss, 
Her might to possess and her vast power to love: 
Ea-th made a stepping-stone to conquer heaven, 
Tte soul saw beyond heaver’s limiting boundaries, 
Met a great light from the Unknowable 
Ard dreamed of a transcendent action’s sphere. 
Avare of the universal Self in all 
She turned to living hearts and human forms; 
Her soul’s reflections, complements, counterparts, 
Tte close outlying portions of 3er being 
Dizided from her by walls of body and mind 
Ye= to her spirit bound by ties divine. 
Overcoming invisible hedge and masked defence 
Ard the loneliness that separates soul from soul, 
Ste wished to make all one :mmense embrace 
Tkat she might house in it all Hving things 
Ra:sed into a splendid point of seeing light 
Out of division’s dense inconscient cleft, 
Ard make them one with God and world and her. 
Orly a few responded to her call: 
Still fewer felt the screened divinity 
Ard strove to mate its godhead with their own, 
Approaching with some kinship to her heights. 
Uflifted towards luminous secrecies 
Or conscious of some splendour hidden above 
Tkey leaped to find her in a moment's flash, 
GL mpsing a light in a celestial vast, 
Bet could not keep the vision end the power 
Ard fell back to life's dull ozdinary tone. 
A mind daring heavenly experiment, . 
Growing towards some largeness they felt near, 
Testing the unknown's bourd with eager touch 
TEey still were prisoned by their human grain: 
Tkey could not keep up with her tireless step; 
Tco small and eager for her large-paced will, 
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Too narrow to look with the uaborn Infinite's gaze 
Their nature weary grew of th-ngs too great. 

For even the close partners of 3er thoughts 

Who could have walked the nearest to her ray, 
Worshipped the power and light they felt in her - 
But could not match the measure of her soul. 

A friend and yet too great wholly to know, 

She walked in their front towa-ds a greater light, 
Their leader and queen over their hearts and souls, 
One close to their bosoms, yet tivine and far. 
Admiring and amazed they saw her stride 
Attempting with a godlike rusk and leap 

Heights for their human stature too remote 

Or with a slow great many-sided toil 

Pushing towards aims they hardly could conceive; 
Yet forced to be the satellites o7 her sun 

They moved unable to forego Ler light, 

Desiring they clutched at her vith outstretched hands 
Or followed stumbling in the paths she made. 

Or longing with their self of lif» and flesh 

They clung to her for heart’s nourishment and support: 
The rest they could not see in ~isible light; 
Vaguely they bore her inner mehtiness. 

Or bound by the senses and the longing heart, 
Adoring with a turbid human leve, 

They could not grasp the migh-y spirit she was 

Or change by closeness to be ewen as she. 

Some felt her with their souls zad thrilled with her; 
A greatness felt near yet beyonc mind's grasp; 

To see her was a summons to tore, 

To be near her drew a.high communion’s force. 

So men worship a god too grea’ to know, 

Too high, too vast to wear a limiting shape; 

They feel a Presence and obey 2 might, 

Adore a love whose rapture invades their breasts; 
To a divine ardour quickening -he heart-beats, 

A law they follow greatening heart and life. 
Opened to a breath is the new civiner air, 

Opened to man is a fréer, happær world: . 

He sees high steps climbing to 3elf and Light. 
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Her divine parts tlie soul's allegiance called: 

It saw, it felt; it knew the deity. 

Her will was puissant or their nature’s acts, 

Her heart's inexhaustible sweetness lured their hearts, 
A being they loved whose bounds exceeded theirs; 
Her measure they could not reach but bore her touch, 


- Answering with the fower’s answer to the sun 


They gave themselves tc her and asked no more. - 
One greater than themselves, too wide for their ken, 
Their minds could not vnderstand nor wholly know, 


. Their lives replied to hers, moved at her words: 


They felt a godhead and obeyed a call, 


Answered to her lead anc did her work in the world; 


Their lives, their natures moved compelled by hers 
As if the truth of their own larger selves 

Put on an aspect of divinity 

To exalt them to a pitch beyond their earth's. 

'They felt a larger future meet their walk; 

She held their hands, she chose for them their paths: 
They were moved by her towards great unknown things, 
Faith drew them and the joy to feel themselves hers; 
They lived in her, they saw the world with her eyes. 
Some turned to her against their nature's bent; 
Divided between wonder and revolt, 

Drawn by her charm anz mastered by her will, 


: Possessed by her, her st-ving to possess, 


Impatient subjects, their tied longing hearts — 
Hugging the bonds close of which they most complained, 
Murmured at a yoke thev would have wept to lose, 

'The splendid yoke of her beauty and her love: 

Others pursued her with life’s blind desires 

And claiming all of her as their lonely own, 

Hastened to engross her sweetness meant for all. 

As earth claims light for its lone separate need 
Demanding her for thei= sole jealous clasp, 

They asked from her movements bounded like their own 
And to their smallness craved a like response. 

Or they repined tha: she surpassed their grip, 

And hoped to bind her close with longing’s cords. 

Or finding her touch desired too strong to bear 
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They blamed her for a tyranny they loved, 

Shrank into themselves as from too bright a sun, 
Yet hankered for the splendour they refused. 
Angrily enamoured of her sweet passionate ray 
The weakness of their earth could hardly bear, 
They longed but cried out at the touch desired 
Inapt to meet divinity so close, 

Intolerant of a Force they could not house. 

Some drawn unwillingly by her divine sway = 
Endure it like a sweet but alien spell, 

Unable to mount to levels too sublime 

They yearn to draw her down to their own earth. 
Or forced to centre round her their passionate lives 
They hoped to bind to their heart’s human needs 
The glory and grace that had enslaved their souls. 


But mid this world these hearts that answered her cail 
None could stand up her equal and her mate. 
In vain she stooped to equal them with her heights, 
Too pure that air was for small souls to breathe. 
These comrade selves to raise to her own wide breadths 
Her heart desired and fill with her own power 
That a diviner Force might enter life, 
A breath of Godhead greaten human time. 
Although she leaned down to their littleness ` 
Covering their lives with her strong passionate hands 
And knew by sympathy their needs and wants 
And dived in the shallow wave-depths of their lives 
And met and shared their heart-beats of grief and joy 
And bent to heal their sorrow and their pride, 
Lavishing the might that was hers on her lone peak 
To lift to it their aspiration's cry — 
And though she drew their souls into her vast 
And surrounded with the silence of her deeps 
And held as the great Mother holds her own, 
Only her earthly surface bore their charge 
And mixed its fire with their mortality: 
Her greater self lived sole, unclaimed, within. 
Oftener in dumb Nature's stir and peace _ 
A nearness she could feel serenely one; 
- The Force in her drew earth’s subhuman broods; 
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And to her spirit’s large end free delight 

She joined the ardent-hued magnificent lives 
Of animal and bird and ower and tree. © 
They answered to her with the simple heart. 
In man a dim disturbing somewhat lives; 

Tt knows but turns away irom divine Light 
Preferring the dark ignorance of the fall. 
Among the many who cane drawn to her 
Nowhere she found her rartner of high tasks, 


` The comrade of her soul, her other self 


Who was made with her, lixe God and Nature, one. 
Some near approached, were touched, caught fire, then failed. 


. Too great was her demand, too pure her force. 


Thus lighting earth around her like a sun, 
Yet in her inmost sky an orb aloof, 
A distance severed her from those most close. 
Puissant, apart her soul as the gods live. 

As yet with the greet world she had no link; 
In a small circle of young eager hearts, 
Her spirit's early reign ard human school, 
Her apprenticeship she made to life and death, 
Content in her little garden of the gods 
As blossoms a flower in an unvisited place. 
Earth nursed, unconsciors still, the inhabiting flame, , 
Yet something deeply stirred and dimly knew ; 
There was a movement and a passionate call, 
A rainbow dream, a hopz of golden change; 
Some secret wing of expectation beat, - 
A growing sense of something new and rare 


. And beautiful stole across the heart of Time. 


Then a faint whisper of ber touched the soil, 
Breathed like a hidden need the soul divines; 
The eye of the great world discovered her, 
A wonder lifted up its bardic voice. 

A key to a Light still kept in being's care, 
The sun-word of an anc.ent mystery's sense, 


` Her name ran murmuring on the lips of men 


Exalted and sweet like an inspired verse e 
Struck from the epic lyre of rumour's winds . 
Or sung like a chanted thought by the poet Fame, 
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But like a sacred symbol’s was that cult. 

Admired, unsought, intangible to the grasp 

Her beauty and flaming strength were seen afar 
Like lightning playing with the fallen day, 
A glory unapproachably divine. 

There came to join her heart no heart's xd 
No transient earthly love assailed her calm, 

No hero passion had the strength to seize; 

No eyes demanded her replying eyes. 

A Power within her awed the imperfect flesh; 

The self-protecting genius in our clay 

Divined the goddess in the woman’s shape 

And drew back ftom a touch beyond its kind, 
The earth-nature bound in the sense-life’s narrow make. 
The hearts of men are amorous of clay-kin 

And bear not spirits lone and high who bring 
Fire-intimations from the deathless planes 

Too vast for souls not born to mate with heaven. 
Whoever is too great must lonely live, . 
Adored he walks in mighty solitude; ' 

Vain is his labour to create his kins, 

His-only comrade is the Strength within. 

Thus was it for a while with Savitri, 

All worshipped marvellingly, none dared to claim. 
Her mind sat high pouring its golden beams, 
Her heart was a crowded temple of delight. 

A single lamp lit in perfection’s house, 

A bright pure image in a priestless shrine, 

Alone amid surrounding crowds she dwelt, 

Apart in herself until her hour of fate. 


END OF CANTO TWO 


MAN AND WOMAN IN YOGA 
| (LETTERS oF SRI AUROBINDO) 


I 


T^ a general way the only method for succeeding in having between 

a man and a woman the frez and natural yogic relations that should 
exist between a sadhak and a sadhika in this Yoga is to be able to meet 
each other without thinking at all -hat one is a man and another a woman 
—both are simply human beings, 5oth sadhaks, both striving to serve the 
Divine’ and seeking the Divine alone and none else. Have that fully in 
yourself and no difficulty is lixely to come. 


II 


A personal relation is formed when there is an exclusive mutual looking 
to each other. The rule about personal relations in this Yoga is this: (1) All 
personal relations to disappear :n the single relation between the sadhaka 
and the Divine; (2) All persoral (psychic-spiritual) relations to proceed 
from the Divine Mother, determined by her, and to be part of the single 
relation with the Divine Mother. In so far as it keeps to this double rule 
and admits no physical indulgence or vital deformation or mixture, a per- 
sonal relation can be there. But since as yet the Supramental has not taken 
possession but is only descencing and there is still struggle in tbe vital 
and physical levels, there must be a great carefulness such as would not 
be necessary if the supramental transformation were already there. Both 
have to be in direct relation with tie Mother and in a total dependence on 
her and to see that that remains ard that nothing diminishes its totality or 
cuts across it in the least degree. 


III 20 


1. All physical sexual relations or connection between a sadhak and 
sadhika are absolutely forbidden and inadmissible in the Ashram, 
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2. All vital relations of a sexual character are contrary to the sadhana 
and must also be given up by those who wish to stay in the Ashram and 
progress in the Yoga. 

3. Even husband and wife must stop all conjugal relations and regard 
each other as fellow-sadhaks only and not as husband and wife. It is not 
as man and woman that the sadhaks are here; they have not come here to 
continue or to form vital or physical sexual relations between themselves 
under any pretext but to practise Yoga. 

4. Any sadhak forming vital relations with others under the pretext of 
a psychic or spiritual relation is deceiving himself and violating the Truth’ 
and breaking the rule of the Yoga. 

5. No sadhak should worship another sadhak or look on Lim as the 
embodied Divine; such movements are contrary to the sadhana and to 

_ the discipline of the Ashram and create false movements in the atmosphere. 


IV 


There are a number of women who can love with the mind, tke psychic, . 
the vital (the heart), but they shrink from a touch on the body and even 
when that goes, the physical act remains abhorrent to them. They may 
yield, under pressure, but it does not reconcile them to the.act which 
always seems to them animal and degrading. Women know this, but men 
seem to find it hard to believe; but it is perfectly true. 

Abnormal is a word which you can stick on anything that is not quite 
common, cheap and ordinary. In that way genius is abnormal, so is spiri- 
tuality, so is the attempt to live by high ideals. The tendency t physical 
chastity in women is not abnormal, it is fairly common and includes a 
very high feminine type. 

The mind is the seat of thought and perception, the heart is the seat of 
love, the vital of desire—but how does that prevent the existence of mental 
. love? As the mind can be invaded by the feelings of the emotional or the 
vital, so the heart too can be dominated by the mind and moved 5y mental 
forces. 

There is a vital love, a physical love. It is possible for the vital to desire 
a woman for various reasons without love—in order to satisfy the instinct 
of domination or possession, in order to draw in the vital forces of a woman 
so as to feed one's own vital,or for the exchange of vital forces, to satisfy 
vanity, the hunter’s instinct of the chase, ‘etc. etc. (This is from man’s 
viewpoint—but the woman also has her vital motives.) This is oten called 
love, but it is only vital desire, a kind of lust. If, however, the emotions 
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of the heart are awakened, tken it becomes vital love—a mixed affair with 
any or all of these vital motives strong, but still vital love. 

There may too be a physical love, the attraction of beauty, the physical 
sex-appeal or anything else of the kind awakening the emotions of the 
heart. If that does not happzn, then the physical need is all and that is 
sheer lust, nothing more. But physical love is possible. 

In the same way there can be a mental love. It arises from the attempt 
to find one's ideal in another or from some strong mental passion of admira- 
tion and wonder or from the mind's seeking for a comrade, a complement 
and fulfiller of one’s nature, a sahadharmi, a guide and helper, a leader 
and master or from a hundred other mental motives. By itself that does 
not amount to love, though often it is so ardent as to be hardly distinguish- 
able from it and may even push to sacrifice of life, entire self-giving, etc. 
etc. But when it awakes the emotions of the heart, then it may lead to 
a very powerful love which is yet mental in its root and dominant charac- 
ter. Ordinarily, however, it is the mind and vital together which combine; 
but this combination can exist along with a disinclination or positive dislike 
for the physical act and its accompaniments. No doubt, if the man presses, 
the woman is likely to yield, but it is d coníre-ceur, as they say, against 
her feelings and her deepest instincts. 

It is an ignorant psychology that reduces everything to the sex-motive 
and the sex-impulse. 


V 


“Les femmes ne sont pas flus liées à la conscience vitale et matérielle que 
les hommes—au contraire, comme elles n'ont pas, en général, les prétentions 
mentales arrogantes des hommes, il leur est plus facile de découvrir leur être 
psychique et de se laisser guider par lui...... : 

Pas conscientes, généralement, d'une façon mentale qui puisse s'exprimer en 
_mots, mais conscientes dans leurs sentiments et chez les meilleurs, dans leurs 
actes." (The Mother) * 

No doubt, they can discover their psychic. being more easily,—but that 
is not enough. It is the first step. The next is to live in the psychic. The 
third is to make the psychic the ruler of the being. The fourth is to rise 


1 Women are no more tied to the vital and material consciousness than men are; on 
the contrary, as they have not generally the arrogant’ mental pretensions of men, it is 

easier for them to find out thei- psychic being and be guided by it....They are not 
generally conscious in a mental way that can he expressed in words, but they are 
coR5cious in their feelings and the best among them in their acts, 
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beyond the mind. The fifth is to tring what is beyond into the lower 
nature. I don't say it is always done in that order, but all'that has to be 
done. 

There may not be so much mental ae but there may be a lot 
of vital questioning and resistance. 

(Intuitive) of course—but it is the ERA intuition of the heart 
or of the vital mind, not the Intuitica with a capital I. 

The difficulty with men is not purely mental. There too it is vital—only 
men call in their intellect to, defend their vital against the coming or the 
touch or the pressure of the Divine, women call in their vital mind to do 
the same thing. 

Woman's living in the material and vial is not the cause—it is man’s living 
in the vital and material that is the cause of his finding her an obstacle. 
She also finds him an obstacle and coald say of him that he is narakasya- 
dwaram. 'The complaint that man lives less in the vital and material than 
woman is not true. He makes more use of his intellect for vital and material 
purposes—that is all. 

The relation has to be limited as it 3 because sex immediately trots into 
the front. You are invited to live above the vital and deeper than the vital 
—then only you can use the vital arigh-. Buddha was for Nirvana and what 
is the use of having relations with any body if you are bound for Nirvana? 
Ramakrishna insisted on isolation during the period when a man is spiri- 
tually raw,—he did not object to meeting when he becomes ripe and no 
longer a slave of sex: 


Vi 


In Greece woman was a domestic slave except the Hetairae and they 
were educated only to please. In Rom? “she remained at home and spun 
wool" was the highest eulogy for woraan. It was only for a brief period 
of the Empire that woman began to t= more free, but she was never put 
in an equality with man. Your medical man was either an ignoramus or 
was talking through his hat at you.....What an argument—from excep- 
tional conditions as against the hatits of millenniums! What about 
administration, rule, business, in whick women have shown themselves as 
capable and more consistently capatle than many men? These things 
need no brains? Any imbecile can do them? 

It means that is what men have mamly demanded of them—to be their 
servants, nurses, cooks, children-bear=rs and rearers, ministers to their 
sex-desires, etc. That has been their cccupation and aim in life and their 
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natures have got adapted to their work. All that they have achieved else 
than that is By the way—in spite of the yoke laid on them. And then man 
smiles a superior smile and says it was all due to woman’s inferior nature, 
not to the burden laid on her. They have been trained to that nature through 
the ages—that is why subjection, self-effacement, to be at the mercy of 
man has been their lot—it has given them that training. But it has left 
them also another kind of ego which is their spiritual obstacle—the ego 
which is behind the abhiman and the hunger-strike. 

All these clear-cut assertions are mental statements—mental statements 
are too clear-cut to be true, as philosophy and science have now begun to 
discover. Life and being are too complex for that. 

There is no universal rule. Women can be as sexual as men or more. 
But there are numbers of women who dislike sex and there are very few 
men. One Sukhdev in a million, but many Dianas and Pallas Athenes. 
The virgin is really a feminine conception; men are repelled by the idea 
of eternal virginity. Many women would remain: without any waking of 
the sexual instinct if men did not thrust it on them and that cannot be said 
of many, perhaps of any man. But there is another side to the picture. 
Women are perhaps less physically sexual than man on the whole,—but 
what about vital sexuality, the mstict of possessing and being posses 
„etc, etc.? 

That is the old monastic idea. It arises from the extreme sexuality of 
men. They see in women the narakasya dwaram because that door is so 
wide open in themselves. But they prefer to throw the blame on women.. 
That was not due to sex but to woman's desire for new experience and 
knowledge (In reply to the question that man's fall from heaven was due 
to woman): 


pues 


THE MOTIVES OF DEVOTION * 


Alt religion begins with the conception of some Power or existence 

greater and higher than our limited and mortal selves, a thought 
and act of worship done to that Power, and an obedience offered to its 
will, its laws or its demands. But Religion, in its beginnings, sets an im- 
measurable gulf between the Power thus conceived, worshipped and obeyed 
and the worshipper. Yoga in its culmination abolishes the gulf; for Yoga 
is union. We arrive at union with it through knowledge; for as our first 
obscure conceptions of it clarify, enlarge, deepen, we come to recognise 
it as our own highest self, the origin and sustainer of our being and that 
towards which it tends. We arrive at union with it through works; for from 
simply obeying we come to identify our will with its Will, s:nce only in 
proportion as it is identified with this Power that is its source and ideal, 
can our will become perfect and divine. We arrive at union with it also 
by worship; for the thought and act of a distant worship develops into the 
necessity of close adoration and this into the intimacy of love, and the 
consummation of love is union with the Beloved. It is from this develop- 
ment of worship that the Yoga of devotion starts and it is by this union 
with the Beloved that it finds its highest point and consummation, 

All our instincts and the movements of our being begin by supporting 
themselves on the ordinary motives of our lower human natire,—mixed 
and egoistic motives at first, but afterwards they purify and elevate them- 
selves, they become an intense and special need of our higher nature quite 
apart from the results our actions bring with them; finally they exalt them- 
selves into a sort of categorical imperative of our being, and ic is through 
our obedience to this that we arrive at that supreme something self-existent 
in us which was all the time drawing us towards it, first by zhe lures of 
our egoistic nature, then by something much higher, larger, more universal, 
until we are able to feel its own direct attraction which is the strongest 
and most imperative of all. In the transformation of ordinary religious 
worship into the Yoga of pure Bhakti we see this development from the 


* The Synthesis of Yoga, Part II (The Yoga of Divine Love), Chapzer a. 
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motived and interested worship of popular religion into a principle of 
motiveless -and self-existent love. This last is in fact the touchstone of 
the real Bhakti and shows whether we are really in the central way or are 
only upon one of the bypaths :eading to it. We have to throw away the 
props of our weakness, the motives of the ego, the lures of our lower nature 
before.we can deserve the div.ne union. 

Faced with the sense of a Power or perhaps a number of Powers greater 
and higher than himself by wkom his life in Nature is overshadowed, 
influenced, governed, man naturally applies to it-or to them the first primitive 
feelings of the natural being among the difficulties, desires and dangers 
of that life,—fear and interest. The enormous part played by these motives 
in the evolution of the religious instinct, is undeniable, and in fact, man 
being what he is, it could hardly have been less; and even when religion 
has advanced fairly far on its road, we see these motives still surviving, 
active, playing a sufficiently large part, justified and appealed to by Reli- 
gion herself in support of her claims on man. The fear of God, it is said, ` 
—or, it may be added for the sake of historical truth, the fear of Gods, 
—is the beginning of religion, 2 half-truth upon which scientific research, 
trying to trace the evolution of religion, ordinarily in a critical and often 
a hostile rather than in a sympathetic spirit, has laid undue emphasis. But 
not the fear of God only, for mar does not act, even most primitively; from 
fear alone, but from twin motives, fear and desire, fear of things unpleasant 
and inaleficent and desire of things pleasant and beneficent,—therefore 
from fear and interest. Life to aim is primarily and engrossingly,—until 
' he learns to.live more in his scul and only secondarily in the action and 
reaction of outward things,—a sèries of actions and results, things to be 
desired, pursued and gained by ac-ion and things to be dreaded and shunned, 
yet which may come upon him as a result of action. And it is not only by 
his own action but by that also of others and of Nature around 
him that these things come © him. As soon, then, as he comes to 
sense a Power behind all this which can influence or determine action 
and result, he conceives of it as a dispenser of boons and sufferings, 
able and under certain conditons willing to help him or hurt, save 
and destroy. 

In the most primitive parts o7 his being he conceives of it as a thing 
of natural egoistic impulses like himself, beneficent when pleased, male- 
ficent when offended; worship is then a means of propitiation by gifts and 
a supplication by prayer. He gets God on his side by praying to him and 
flattering him. With a more advanced mentality, be conceives of the action 
of life as reposing on a. certain principle of divine justice, which he reads 
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always according to his own ideas and character, as a sort of enlarged copy 
of his human justice; he conceives the idea of moral good and evil and 
looks upon suffering and calamity and all things unpleasant as a punishment 
. for his sins and upon happiness and good fortune and all things pleasant 
as a reward of his virtue. God appears to him as a king, judge, legislator, 
executor of justice. But still regarding him as a sort of magnified Man, 
he imagines that as his own justice can be deflected by prayers and propi- 
tiation, so the divine justice can also be deflected. by the same means. Justice 
is to him reward and punishment, and the justice of punishment can be 
modified by mercy to the suppliant, while rewards can be supplemented 
by special favours and kindness such as Power when pleased can always 
bestow on its adherents and worshippers. Moreover, God like ourselves 
is capable of wrath and revenge, and wrath and revenge can be turned by 
gifts and supplication and atonement; he is capable too of partiality, and 
his partiality can be attracted by gifts, by prayer and by praise. Therefore 
instead of relying solely on the observation of the moral law, worship as 
prayer and propitiation is still continued. 

Along with these motives there arises another development of personal 
feeling, first of the awe which one naturally feels for something vast, power- 
ful and incalculable beyond our nature by a certain inscrutability in the 
springs and extent of its action, and of the veneration and adoration which 
one feels for that which is higher in its nature or its perfection than our-: 
selves. For, even while preserving largely the idea of a God endowed with 
the qualities of human nature, there still grows up along with it, mixed 
up with it or superadded, the conception of an omniscience, an omnipotence 
and a mysterious perfection quite other than our nature. A confused mixture 
of all these motives, variously developed, often modified, subtilised or 
glossed over, is what constitutes nine-tenths of popular religion; the other 
tenth is a suffusion of the rest by the percolation into it of nobler, more 
beautiful and profounder ideas of the Divine which minds of a greater 
spirituality have been able to bring into the more primitive religious con- 
cepts of mankind. The result is usually crude enough and a ready target 
` for the shafts of scepticism and unbelief,—powers of the human mind 
which have their utility even for faith and religion, since they compel a 
religion to purify gradually what is crude or false in its conceptions. But 
what we have to see is how far in purifying and elevating the religious 
instinct of worship any of these earlier motives need to survive and enter 
into the Yoga of devotion» which itself starts from worship. That depends 
on how far they correspond to any truth of the Divine Being and its rela- 
tions with the human soul; for we seek by Bhakti union with the Divine 
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and true relation with it, with its truth and not with any mirage of our 
lower nature and of its egoistic impulses and ignorant conceptions. 

The ground on which sceptical unbelief assails Religion, namely, that 
there is in fact no conscient Power or Being in the universe greater and ` 
higher than ourselves or in any way influencing or controlling our existence, 
is one which Yoga cannot accept, as that would contradict all spiritual 
experience and make Yoga itself impossible. Yoga is not a matter of theory 
or dogma, like philosophy or popular religion, but a matter of experience. 
Its experience is that of a conscient universal and supracosmic Being with 
whom it brings us into union, and this conscious experience of union with 
the Invisible, always renewable and verifiable, is as valid as our conscious 
experience of a physical world and of visible bodies with whose invisible 
minds we daily communicate. Yoga proceeds by conscious union, the 
conscious being is its instrument, and a conscious union with the Inconscient 
cannot be. It is true that it goes beyond the human consciousness and 
in Samadhi becomes superconscient, but this is not an annullation of our 
conscious being, it is only its self-exceeding, the going beyond its present 
level and normal limits. 

So far, then, all Yogic experience is agreed. But Religion and the Yoga 
of Bhakti go farther; they attribute to this Being a Personality and human 
relations with the human being. In both the human being approaches 
the Divine by means of his humanity, with human emotions, as he would 
approach a fellow-being, but with more intense and exalted feelings; and 
not only so, but the Divine also responds in a manner answering to these 
emotions. In that possibility. of response lies the whole question; for if 
the Divine is‘ impersonal, featureless and relationless, no such response 
is possible and all human approach to it becomes an absurdity; we must 
rather dehumanise, depersonalise, annul ourselves in so far as we are human 
beings or any kind of beings; on no other conditions and by no other means 
can we approach it. Love, fear, prayer, praise, worship of an Impersonality 
which has no relation with us or with anything in the universe and no feature 
that our minds can lay hold of, are obviously an irrational foolishness. 
On such terms religion and devotion bécome out of the question. The 
Adwaitin in order to find a religious basis for his bare and sterile philosophy, 
has to admit the practical existence of God and the gods and to delude 
his mind with the language of Maya. Buddhism only became a popular 
religion when Buddha had taken the place of the supreme Deity as an object 
of worship. : n i 

Even if the Supreme be capable of relations with us but only of impersonal 
relations, religion is robbed of its human vitality and the Path of Devotion 
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ceases to be effective or even possible. We mey indeed apply our human 
emotions to it, but in a vague and imprecise fashion, with no hope of a 
human response: the only way in which it can respond to us, is by stilling 
our emotions and throwing upon us its own impersonal calm and immu- 
table equality; and this is what, in fact, happens when we approach the pure 
impersonality of Godhead. We can obey it as a Law, lift our souls to it 
in aspiration towards its tranquil being, grow into it by shedding from us 
our emotional nature; the human being in us is not satisfied, but it is quieted, 
balanced, stilled. But the Yoga of devotion, agreeing in this with Religion, 
insists on a closer and warmer worship than this impersonal aspiration. 
It aims at a divine fulfilment of the humanity in us as well as of the imper- 
sonal part of our being; it aims at a divine satisfaction of the emotional 
being of man. It demands of the Supreme acceptance of our love and a 
response in kind; as we delight in Him and seek Him, so it believes thàt 
He too delights in us and seeks us. Nor can this demand be condemned 
as irrational, for if the supreme and universal Being did not take any delight 
in us, it is not easy to see how we could have come into being or could 
remain in being, and if He does not at all draw us towards him,—a divine 
seeking of us,—there would seem to be no reason in Nature why we should 
‘turn from the round of our normal existence to seek Him. 

Therefore, that there may be at all any possibility of a Yoga of devotion, 
we must assume first that the supreme Existence js not an abstraction or 
a state of existence, but a conscious Being; secondly, that he meets us in 
the universe and is in some way immanent in it as well as its source,—other- 
wise, we should have to go out of cosmic life to meet him; thirdly, that he 
is capable of personal relations with us and must therefore be not incapable 
of personality; finally, that when we approach him by our human emotions, 
we receive a response in kind. This does not mean that the nature of the 
Divine is precisely the same as our human nature though upon a larger 
scale, or that it is that nature pure of certain perversions and God a magni- 
fied or else an ideal Man. God is not and cannot be an ego limited by his 
qualities as we are in our normal consciousness. But, on the other hand, our 
human consciousness must certainly originate and have been derived from 
the Divine; though the forms which it takes in us may and must be other 
than the divine because we are limited by ego, not universal, not superior 
to our nature, not greater than our qualities and their workings, as he is, 
still our human emotions and impulses must have behind them a Truth 
in him of which they are the limited and very often, therefore, the 
perverse or even the degraded forms. By approaching him through our 
emotional being we approach that Truth, it comes down to us to meet our 
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emotions and lift them towards it; -hrough it our emotional being is united 
with him. l 

Secondly, this supreme Bejing is also the universal Being and our rela- 
tions with the universe are all mears by which we are prepared for entering 
into relation with him. All the emctions with which we confront the action 
of the universal existence upon ts are really directed towards him, in 
ignorance at first, but it is by directing them in growing knowledge towards 
him that we enter into more intimate relations with him, and all that is 
false and ignorant in them will fall away as we draw nearer towards unity. 
To all of them he answers, taking us in the stage of progress in which we 
are; for if we met no kind of response or help to our imperfect approach, 
the more perfect relations could never be established. Even as men ap- 
proach, him, so he accepts them and responds too by the divine Love to their 
bhakti, tathatva bhajate. Whatever form of being, whatever qualities they 
lend to him, through that form and those qualities he helps them to develop, 
encourages or governs their advance and in their straight way or their 
crooked draws them towards him. What they see of him is a truth, but 
a truth represented to them in the terms of their own being and conscious- 
ness, partially, distortedly, not in the terms of its own higher reality, not 
in the aspect which it assumes when we become aware of the complete 
Divinity. This is the justification of the cruder and more primitive elements 
of religion and also their sentence of transience and passing. They are 
justified because there is a truth of the Divine behiüd them and only so 
could that truth of the Divine be approached in that stage of the developing 
human consciousness and be helpec forward; they are condemned, because 
to persist always in these crude conceptions and relations with the Divine - 
is to miss that closer union towards which these crude beginnings are the 
first steps, however faltering. 

Ali life, we have said, is a Yoga of Nature; here in this material world 
life is her reaching out from her firsz inconscience towards a return to union 
with the conscient Divine from whom she proceeded. In religion the mind 
of man, her accomplished instrument, becomes aware of her goal in him, 
responds to her aspiration. Even popular religion is a sort of ignorant Yoga 
of devotion. But it does not become what we specifically call Yoga until 
the motive becomes in a certain degree clairvoyant, until it sees that union 
is its object and that love is the principle of union, and until therefore it 
tries to realise love and lose its separative character in love. When that 
has been accomplished, then the Yoga has taken its decisive step and is 
sure of its fruition. Thus the motives of devotion have first to direct them- 
selves engrossingly and predomirantly towards the Divine, then. to 
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transform themselves so that they zre rid of their more earthy elements and 
finally to take their stand in pure and perfect love. All these that cannot 
coexist with the perfect union of love, must eventually fell away, while 
only those that can form themse' wes into expressions of divine love and 
into means of enjoying divine love. can remain. For love is the one emotion 
in us which can be entirely motivzless and self-existent; love need have no 
other motive than love. For all ovr emotions arise either from the seeking 
after delight and the possession of it, or from the baffling of the search, or 
from the failure of the delight we have possessed or had thought to grasp; 
but love is that by which we can =nter directly into possession of the self- 
existent delight of the Divine Beinz. Divine love is indeed itself that posses- 
sion and, as it were, the body 5f the Ananda. 

These are the truths which condition our approach to this Yoga and our 
journey on this path. There are su>sidiary questions which arise and trouble 
the intellect of man, but, though we may have yet to-deal with them they 
are not essential Yoga of Bhakti is a matter of the heart and not of the 
intellect. For even for the knowEdge which comes on this way, we set 
out from the heart and not from tae intelligence. The truth of the motives 
of the heart's devotion and their final arrival and in some sort their dis- ` 
appearance into the supreme and unique self-existent mctive of love is 
therefore all that initially and ess-ntially concerns us. Suck difficult ques- 
tions there are as whether the Divine has an original supraphysical form or 
power of form from which all fo-ms proceed or is eternally formless; all 
we need dt present say is that th= Divine does at least accept the various 
forms which the devotee gives to iim and through them meets him in love, 
while the mixing of our spirits wih his spirit is essential tc the fruition of 
Bhakti. So too, certain religions and religious philosophies seek to bind 
down devotion by a conceptio of an eternal difference between the 
human soul and the Divine, without which they say love and devotion 
cannot exist, while that philosopay which considers that Cne alone exists, 
consigns love and devotion to ¢ movement in the ignorance, necessary 
perhaps or at the least useful as a preparatory movement while yet the 
ignorance lasts, but impossible waen all difference is abolished and there- 
fore to be transcended and discarded. We may hold, however, the truth of 
- the one existence in this sense the: all in Nature is the Divine even though 
. God be more than all in Nature, and love becomes then a movement by 
which the Divine in Nature anc man takes possession of and enjoys the 
delight of the universdl and the supreme Divine. In any case, love has 
necessarily a twofold fulfilmem by its very nature, -hat by which 
the lover and the beloved emoy their union -in difference and all 
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NE of the earliest, as well as cne of the most widespread of man’s 
conceptions of God—as the One Being—had visioned Him to be the 
xall-seeing, all-knowing and all-pervssive Father Who is the sole Creator 
and Sustainer of the worlds. It wa- this image which came to form the 
central doctrine of the main morotheistic religions of the world. But 
although this conception became the -entre of such world-sweeping religious 
influences, deeper experiences of God appear, which cannot be confined 
within this fixed and apparently conclusive idea of the Supreme. Moreover 
in these religious systems we fifid that there is the tendency to regard God. 
as an exclusively extra-cosmic Being who exists apart and aloof from His 
Creation. But if God is all-pervasive. as He is deeply felt to be, then He is 
certainly a living Presence in the wold, as well as being aloof in His abode 
or Heaven beyond. And we can inceed feel the intimate Presence of that 
soul-stirring Reality far more closelr from within than through any exter- 
nalised conception of Him. 

It is from such experiences that t»e inner seeking for a more direct way 
of knowing God, and for a more intimate union with Him, had arisen. 
The quest and the yearning of the mystics and religious seekers of all times, 
through their intensive endeavour ts know and to feel that very Presence 
from which man was traditionally s-parated, have beaten a path for us to 
follow. They had revealed that beyord the Cosmos one experiences directly 
that divine Ground and Nature, which is the very Purity of God's Being; 
and further that that greater Reality can be known more surely and more 
powerfully through the innermost part of one’s own being. This revela- 
tion resulted in the growing awareness that a deeper and larger Reality 
exists which could not be fathomed 5y any mental ideation or verbal inter- 
pretation. It is only through one's cwn effort and experience that one can 
know and achieve that Divine Reality. To realise the One Supreme, 
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therefore, became the central goal and all-absorbing passion which stirred 
the whole efforts of those spiritual venturers. 

In the past there had been broadly two. main lines of endeavour in this 
mystical quest for union with the Divine. On the one hand, was the con- 
scious attempt to ascend to and experience those higher planes of existence 
where the pure Divine Nature reigns in all its aloofness from the Creation 
sand the Activity. This was the path which had been pursued mainly by 
the Eastern mystics; and which had culminated in that experience of an 
infinite Transcendent Calm and Silence, which is the Ground of the 
Divine Reality, though not its integral Heights. The experience of that - 
infinite Stillness, however, became so absorbing that the ever-creative 
Dynamism of the Divine, which is the well-spring of our earthly life, was 
lost. And thus the world came te be regarded merely as a grand Illusion- 
or Maya. On the other hand, there was the attempt, mainly by the Western 
mystics, to bring down into the world, by an intense aspiration and subse- 
quent act of Grace, the very Bliss and ecstasy of that Divine Reality. This 
pursuit had resulted largely in aa intensity of Love and ecstatic union with 
God, and thé realisation of His living Presence in the world. But as with 
, the Eastern mystics this path also had led? to a one-sided endeavour. The 
Divine Love flooding and overpcwering the individual in its intensity finally 
became a transient and evaresceat possession, which could not be sustained 
without the more stable and secure basis of an integral God-knowledge. 
Thus the efforts to ascend to the Heights, unmindful of man’s connections 
with the depths, and the attempts to realise God in the very lowest levels 
of Life and Matter without regard for the Heights, both resulted in only 
a partial knowledge. Moreover -hese divided efforts had produced mainly 
individual achievements, which being scattered and disparate, could not 
consolidate and embrace the vastness of the Divine Reality, especially 
in relation to the need of Earth and humanity. For such is the all-inclusive 
wideness of that One Reality that its entire and integral fullness cannot 
be realised, except by the progressive opening from within the soul, 
as well. as an ever-widening consciousness of That which is above. 
Both the Divine Knowledge which comes from that ascent to the Heights, 
and the Divine Love which descends in response to an intense yearning 
and aspiration, together form the interwoven strands of man's endeavour 
to realise the wholeness of the Divine Reality. 

As man progressively enters into that all-embracing God-cansciousness 
so he becomes aware of a far moze comprehensive and intimate Knowledge, 
which surpasses his former fixed and circumséribed conception centred on 
an, extra-cosmic Deity, or even beyond that wide and infinite supracosmic 
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vision of the Transcendence which had appeared to be the finality 
and goal of all God-knowledge. Beyond the man-imaged personal aspect 
of God, and beyond even the cosmic-imaged impersonal vision of the 
Supreme, stands the pure Divine Nacure and Being. It is only this compre- 
' hensive experience of the Divine w-ich can give the true integral know- 
ledge that present-day man-is vaguely seeking. For while an extra-cosmic 
conception of Deity had merely lec to a materialistic view of the world 
from which the very reality of God ws eventually excluded, an all-absorbing 
endeavour to immerse one’s whole being in that pure Transcendent Self 
beyond, had resulted in the utter nezlect of this earthly life. Modern man, 
however, apparently unattracted by a partial approach to knowledge, is 
possibly beginning to realise that an integral Reality is the ultimate Truth 
of things. : 2E 
It is only in a wider experience of ‘sod that we discover the true integral 

nature of the Supreme. This, as the ancients had disclosed, is the real key 
both to our self-knowledge and to ou: knowledge of the world and Cosmos. 
For that wider God-knowledge bel-ngs essentially to experiences which 
surpass all our limited mental formulations, springing rather from those 
more profound depths of man which are at present latent and hidden from 
him. Here lies the secret soul-entity which being the very seed and subs- 
tance of the Divine contains not oni the means of knowing and realising 
the Divine Reality, but also the later- power of growing into that Fullness 
and Perfection. To the awakening scal everything is seen to be God; each 
particle is seen to contain the very es-ence of the Divine Nature as its secret 
centre. One comes to realise that the Divine is truly an omnipresent Reality, 
which even in the multitudinous dive-sity of the Cosmic Creation, as equally 
asin the infinite aloofness of the Tranxcendence, is eternally a supreme Unity. 
It was indeed through that fundamental revelation of Oneness—that the 
essential Self in all things and the Transcendent Self beyond are One— . 
which gave the ancient Vedantic See-3 the vision that a Divine growth and- 
movement is the central Truth of tE2 cosmic Reality. The Supreme was 
realised to be an infinite and all-exsensive Omnipresence, a Multiplicity 
emerging from an unmanifest Transcendence. God was seen to be above 
and below, the seed and the sustain:r, and the beginning and the end of ~ 
all existence. It is indeed through those greater revelations, preserved as 
they have been in the ancient scriptures of Veda and Upanishad, that modern 
man can best form a firmer founda-on for his future knowledge, and at 
the same time give him a truer perspective of man and the universe. 

` It was by this vision that the Vedzatic seers came to realise the ultimate 
Nature of the Supreme—as the indivisible compound of Being, Conscious- 
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ness and Bliss, which was denoted by the term Sachchidananda. But even 

by that central formula they realised that the supreme Wholeness is 

infinitely beyond all that can be seized even through the widest reaches of 

mind. To describe the Infinite in a language of finite terms, the ancients | 
were obliged to express in negatives the all-extensiveness of the One Sup- ` 
reme, (“not this......not that’). By passing beyond the limited mental 
outlook however, to that Consciousness which transcends Cosmos, the 
ancient Seers had discovered a rapid and direct means of realising the three- 
fold consistency of the Supreme. But although the Transcendent Con- 
sciousness thus revealed the secret Nature of Divinity, they realised also 
that this latter was not the be-all and end-all of Existence. By realising the 
innermost Truths of the Cosmic Creativity, they discerned. that the same 
triple Nature was a central and integral constituent of the minutest parts, 
as well as of the Whole. Thus it was revealed that the Divine Nature, 
secreted seed-like within the individual soul, can by a conscious effort 
progressively. grow into That. For this is the seed of transformation which ` 
had been scattered and sown throughout the whole Cosmic Creation, and 
from which man now emerges as the highest promise of a Divine unfolding. 
` Creation, therefore, was essentially the step-by-step descent of that Divine 
Nature, with the consequent scettering of Its seed-like Essence to become 
the central points of an emergent Evolution. 

Here in this wider vision of Reality, we see how the ancient Truths can 
light up the lines along which Science is tentatively probing. Modern thought 
however, has not yet admitted that the unitive and comprehensive know- 
ledge of the Supreme, or the soul-tilled consciousness of that all-pervading 
Presence which has hitherto belonged solely to mystical experience, is in 
fact the fundamental basis of his fur-her knowing. Finite thought is humbled 
and stilled by that infinite realisation, or else flees fear-stricken from the 
seeming possibility of being submerged by that infinite expansiveness. In 
face of that Vastness, all one can say is that apart from the Supreme nothing 
can exist, and: that That is the sole-existent Unity which embraces all the 
diversities and multiplicities, and at the same time is beyond these, the 
infinite Matrix and the inexpressible Unmanifest. But for the individual 
enmeshed in the Ignorance of the world, the Supreme is above all an 
Omnipresent and inner-living Reality. By seizing that inner Presence, 
and entering into the infinite Vastness, and.becoming possessed by the 
Spirit of that Omnipresent Reality, we can progressively widen our 
consciousness. Thus does one become aware*of the goal, and the path 
which man must tread if he is zo fulfil his Divine destiny in this terres- 
trial life. 
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We discover however, that the chief difficulty from the very outset, 
lies in our present instrumentation cf knowing, which given its own freedom 
of action soon proves to be an utter-y false and unreliable guice. But though 
we are at presènt necessarily circumscribed by this restricted outlook, 
this does not mean that we canna widen our conception and knowledge 
beyond mind. Something deep ani insistent within man s-irs up. a dis- 
contentment with the contradicticns of his present picture of Reality, 
which with its divided and vacillating uncertainty is patently a fragmentary 
representation built up of partial aspects of a Whole that is as vet unseizable. 
It was due to that vacillating and separative action of mind in which the 
integral Unity could not be wholly defined or grasped, that there had arisen , 
so many diverse and conflicting coacepts representing what was purported 
.to be the ultimate Truth. Moderr. thought, however, unsatisfied by the 
explanations of a lifeless materialism as the sole index of Truth, and equally 
incredulous of some otherworldly interpretation, is now seeking a more 
integrative comprehension of Realty. At first the materialised mind took 
up Life, in the form of vitalism, as being the one fundamental reality. The 
massive evidence of the newly-ciscovered evolutionary movement had 
certainly forced a new entity other than Matter to be accepted as a reality 
also. But the inherent blindness cf that evolutionary development, soon . 
discouraged any claim of Life to be the one self-purposive and all-knowing 
Reality. It was apparent that some transcendent Power must necessarily 
be the guiding Force and Conscousness behind the whale movement. 
This led to the investigation of M-nd, with its greater powers of penetra- 
tion and its higher ranges of though—flight, as being a more possible claimant 
to the róle of the one universal aad dominant entity underlying Reality, 
But in spite of the freer and less rigid nature of Mind there was still a 
Beyond which the mind itself cculd not fathom or encompass. It thus 
becomes evident that the entities Mztter, Life and Mind, each a reality inti- 
mately inter-related in a complex Multiplicity, are in fact parts of a greater 
Whole and Unity. It is at this juncture that we encounter the difficulty 
of present-day thought to break the circle of its own conscious limitations. 
Not only has modern man rejectel or ignored the very Reality of God 
—considered to be a primitive inheritance from his forebears,—but he has 
shut out the ancient claim of the scul to be the central Reality of the indi- 
dividual person. But the soul only appears to be insignificant and unde- 
veloped merely because the condtion for its growth and expansion has 
not been fulfilled or fostered.’ Thus by ignoring the ancient spiritual know- 
ledge, modern thought is'seriously limiting itself and preventing its own 
liberation from that net of uncertainties in which it is at present entrammelled. 
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-Itis only when we begin to realise the true meaning and purpose of God's 
entry into the material substance and life-movement, that the whole evolu- 
.tionary process assumes a vaster significance. Thus we see that the Divine 
Nature in its Descent, had formed at definite stages those subtle worlds or 
.planes which constitute the background and subliminal pattern of the 
. whole, Cosmic Reality. And it was from these planes that the Manifestation 
had emerged, and is yet emerging. First there was the inner Creation or 
involution-of those typal worlds, and then came the manifest reality of 
which Matter, Life and Mind have thus far emerged in the Earth's evolu- 
tion. Spiritual experiences into the as yet occult spheres of Cosmos have 
further revealed that a Supramental plane exists which is not only the 
unmanifested entity of man's higher evolution, but is in fact the very key- 
stone and link to a Divine transformation. -It is clear that from the very 
beginning the secret goal was to manifest the Divine Nature in all its inte- 
.grality, in the living substance of a material world. And therefore the 
céntral aim of man, as the highest emergent of this progressive unfoldment, 
must be the conscious developrrent in and from himself of that Divine 
Perfection which will ultimately make the fulfilment of God's Purpose 
a visible and manifest actuality. 
_ Just as the Supreme Reality had expressed itself through many succes- 
sive though co-existent forms of Consciousness—ífrom the widest freedom 
and extensiveness of pure Spirit to the uttermost compression and limita- 
tion of inert Matter—so man in his progressive evolutionary ascent cannot 
become perfect integrally if he renounces what has already been given to 
him as the basis and root of that development. Not only must he prefect 
his mental life and accomplishments, but he must also take up the very 
physical base which is the foundation of his earth life. The tendency of 
the past, we find, was all too frequently to neglect or reject this material 
ground, in pursuing a spiritual life. We are reminded, however,.of the 
ancient Greek ideal of establishing a healthy and vigorous outlook of mind 
only on a strong basis of bodily perfection, thus preserving the ever-present 
balance and inter-relationship between Mind and Matter in a more integ- 
rated life. But even more so, for a fuller and completer existence, have 
the subtle links between body and Spirit to be realised externally. In this 
endeavour life itself must be activated and not suppressed, as it formerly 
was, for it is the vital force of life which supplies the impetus for those 
self-directed efforts. It is seen moceover, that Life is centred on that triple 
formation of Consciousness,—the individual, thé cosmic and the supra- 
cosmic—which is the basic pattern and imprint'of the Divine throughout 
all the steps of the Manifestation. Thus in the biological process, for instance, 
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tlie single cell is the fundamental unit of life; the recurrent rhythm and 

pulse-beat its cosmic dynamism; and the purposive flow which directs the 

whole movement that of a transcendent Will Here we observe that the^ 
individual centre is not only the origin, but is throughout the permanent 

and integral factor of a progressive enlargement. And just as we need not 

give up bodily life in order to attain the highest spiritual achievements, 

so we need not lose that essential individual centre in ee a wider 

Consciousness. 

To the ancient seers the quest for Knowledge aimed only at an actualisa- 
tion of Truth through individual effort and development, so that eventually 
one may become a centre of enlightened action. They had realised that the 
universe is but the body and visible Presence of an infinite and all-extensive 
Supreme; and that the individual is the central instrument for the detailed 
execution of the Cosmic Scheme: The attainment of a higher Knowledge 
` was therefore the fundamental step by which the individual could become 

conscious of the Cosmic Action,—as well as of the Transcendent Silence. 
-It was only in later endeavours that the tendency arose to equaté that 
attainment of the Transcendent Consciousness with the ultimate submersion 
or obliteration of. individuality. For if Cosmos is ultimately an illusion, 
as it was supposed, then the individual being as a part of that Cosmic frame- 
work and activity could likewise have no final reality or permanency. In 
fact for both the naturalistic tradition of the West, as well as for the ascetic 
idealism of the East, the individual existence was ultimately taken to be a 
transitory or temporary phenomenon in the earthly life. Soul was either 
deprived of its divine nature and potentiality, or else regarded as a mere 
drop of the Transcendent Self, to merge and finally lose its own identity 
in that infinite Sea of Silence. But if the true destiny of man’s existence 
is to manifest the Divine Reality here in this earthly life—and no other 
goal can be envisaged—then the individual is indeed the living point through 
which the Divine can act and ultimately bring about that Divine emergence ` 
in the world. 

It is only through the full recognition of this divine destiny of the indi- 
vidual soul on Earth that the persistent conflict and division in human 
` thought and endeavour can eventually be resolved and harmonised. For 
the very basis of this knowledge rests on our embracing the full integral 
conception of the Supreme Reality,—its static and dynamic formations, 
its personal and impersonal aspects, and its inner and outer relations. Firstly, 
in seizing the Unity of the Transcendent Reality beyond, we must at the 
same time be able to grasp "and retain our hold on the Reality of the Multi- 
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Secondly, it is the individual centre—the divine spark secreted within 
man—that is the real link with God, and His true instrument in the action 
"and progression of the world. In man’s present condition, however, this 
centre is largely, if not wholly, otscured by an all-dominant ego. It is only 
by an inner aspiration and spiritual endeavour that one can overcome the 
claims of ego to be that sole dom-nant centre of the being, and so open the 
way for the true soul to emerge and become the guiding factor of one's life. 
Thirdly, we must see that in the dynamic Action of the Supreme the multiple 
unity of Cosmos is emerging through three broad stages: the subconscient, 
the conscient and the superconscient. In the progressive manifestation of 
Cosmos, through the evolutionary movement, the beginning was composed 
entirely of a unity of subconscious elements, which being unaware of their 
own existence formed the fixed and neutral ground for some higher emer- 
gence. It is from these static inccnscient levels that we have the first dyna- 
mic but as yet half-conscient stirring of Life, impelled by a Force outside 
the whole of its collective movement. Only later do we have the more 
.conscious glimmers, which pfomised a yet higher emergence. The true 
conscient stage only began to appear with the development through man of 
the individual ego, which henceforth became the surface point unifying 
and binding together a distinct personality. It also became the chief directing 
agent behind all man’s external activities. But the ego is a limited instrument, 
and is not by any means the final stage of man's evolutionary development. 
Rather is it a transitory step in the progressive manifestation of the One 
Reality; for the ego at the most can only make a unity out of surface ap- 
pearances, and cannot include in that all which operates behind the veil. 
Moreover the ego is firmly entrenched in the belief of- its own separative 
existence, and cannot perceive that the individual is one with others also. 
It is this exclusive and limited outlook of a dividing ego-faculty, which 
constitutes our present imperfect personality. Only when the ego-barrier, 
by a self-realisation, begins to be broken down, and with it the narrow 
personal consciousness it had firmly built around itself, can our lower 
nature begin to open to and be uplifted by that which is at present super- 
conscious to us. Through that higher consciousness we become aware of ~ 
the true cosmic unity behind the veil of external appearances; and at the 
same time we experience that Transcendent Calm and Silence which sur- 
passes all mental comprehension. 

By this progressive development we can see > that man’s God- directed 
action in the world can only be effected through the liberation and full 
emergence of the individual soul as the pre-dominant centre of one’s being. 
This liberation in its fullness means the seeking not only for the union with 
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the Transcendent One, which is merely an individual liberation, but also 
for union with the Cosmic Many; for it is particularly this self-extension 
of uniting with the Multiplicity, which can bring about a spiritual resur- 
gence in the world. And even a single soul attaining that integral liberation 
can stimulate an outburst of similar God-conscious states in other souls. 
It was this utter self-giving of the liberated soul which made Buddha resolve 
not to enter Nirvana finally until all humanity had been delivered from the 
bondage of ego, But this does not imply that man cannot attain to the 
Highest while living in the world, as many have believed. On the contrary, 
it is in fact necessary to retain a hold on the unillumined activity of the 
world in order to really transform it.-Only thus can the Enlightened bring 
the Light and Power of the Divine more permanently into human life. 


NATHANIEL PEARSON 


Resolutely keep up the spirit to conquer the vital enemies who 
stand in the way of the opening of your vital to the Divine’s Love. 

The Divine’s Love is the sure maker of vital iii which 
will lead to a very successful future. 


* 


Surrender all falsehood; your physical mind' will be converted 
ahd a mental victory won. 


THE MOTHER ON YOGIC ACTION 
(III) 


W/BAT action should I do anc what should I refrain from doing?" 
‘What work will best helt my self-offering anc deliver me from 

my desires and attachments?” “What kind of service will be acceptable 
to the Divine?" These are some 5f the problems which often beset and 
perplex the Karmayogin at the cutset of his spiritual career. There is 
an aspiration in him, a sincerity, a faith, a fervid, if somewhat flurried, 
will to self-surrender; what is lacking is knowledge,—knowledge not only 
of the precise nature and implicadons of his goal, but also of the path, 
its ups and downs, its mazes and meanderings, its pitfalls and blind alleys. 
Mere goodwill cannot be, in the teginning at least, a guarantee of perfect 
immunity. Experience has to be purchased, knowledge to be acquired at 
the price of many an error and stumble. But most of these errors can well 
be avoided if the Yogin can avail Limself from the start of the guidance of 
a Guru, a knower of the path an« the goal. Because he has trodden the 
path and arrived at the goal, the Guru can be trusted to lead him, pointing 
out the pitfalls and protecting him from the visible and invisible attacks. 
Still a certain amount of knowledge is essential, for, without a little light 
in the consciousness, the spiritual alventure may end in a dismal shipwreck. 
The long passage between the kunman mind and the infinite consciousness 
is full of dangers and difficulties, and it is inadvisable to dare to traverse 
it by the sheer strength of one's "will or the ardours of one’s heart. The 
Gayatri, the famous hymn of the Hindus, is a prayer for light in the con- 
sciousness, and many verses of th- Upanishads too invoke and evoke the 
same light— dbi". It is this initial light that makes for the right reception 
and proper assimilation of the teachings of the Guru and a confident sur- 
render to his guidance. It is from ths standpoint of the fostering of the light 
that Swaddhyaya, the concentratec musing on the sacred teachings, is so 
much enjoined upon the follower: of the spiritual path. It is, therefore, 
with an aspiration for this light—tke light that*leads, the light that watches 
and warns, and lifts and consoles us when we “fall upon the thorns of life 
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‘atid bleed”—that we turn to the zracious words of the Mother. These 
-words, or rather sparks shot from -he brazier of universal Love, at once 
' kindle the fire of our soul and set azlow our normal consciousness, so that 
- it may cut off its moorings and lunch upon the Infinite. 

In this article we shall dwell upoa some of the teachings of the Mother 
regarding the proper accomplishmert of Yogic action, especially the avoid- 
ance of some of the snares of jts path and the renunciation of the ideas, habits 
and tendencies to which our ignor-nt nature is all too prone. 


*See, how small is the importanc- of external circumstances. Why strain 
and stiffen in the effort to realise tay conception of the Truth? Be more 
supple, more confident. The only th-ng thou hast to do is not to let thyself 
-be troubled by anything. To torment oneself about doing good brings 
about as bad results as bad will. It is in the calm of deep waters that lies 
the sole possibility of true Service."! 


In this short paragraph, packed with suggestions, the Mother has em- 
bodied three invaluable instructiors which every spiritual seeker would 
do well to lay to heart and practise. The first is that the external circum- 
„stances have not much intrinsic importance. Their value lies in the idea 
-we form and the use we make of zhem. In spiritual life it is always the 
inner condition, the trend and drft of the psychological elements, the 
attitude and the spirit that count, ari not so much the outer circumstances, 
whose favour and menace are equal y utilised by the soul for its evolution. 
Sometimes congenial circumstances minister to our spiritual growth and 
sometimes they prove a positive hindrance. Very often the buffet of adverse 
circumstances fires the being into a more intensive effort and induces 
an integration of its parts which would have otherwise remained either 
dully apathetic or feebly responsiv- to the call of the Spirit. The Yogin 
comes to discover, as he proceeds >n his way, that the circumstances and 
conditions of his life are not chanse happenings, but the impeccable dis- 
pensation of a Proyidence that is vorking out, in its inscrutable way, the 
liberation and perfection of his complex nature. He ceases to take. the 
.circumstances. at their face value, for, in fact, they have none in spiritual 
life, but goes behind them to glimose the hand of the Guide. Proceeding 
still Sonne he learns to. look upon 21 circumstances, good and bad, scowling 
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-and smiling, with the calm gaze of eternity—they shed all their secular 
values ind distinctions and become but the steps of the self-fulfilling Will 
of the Divine in him. 

The second counsel the Mother gives is that we should not “strain and 
stiffen’* in our effort to realise our conception of the Truth. What we usually 
do is tc form a mental idea of the Truth we want to attain. The idea, no 
doubt, has its utility; it becomes for the time being the focal point of the 
progressive energies of our nature. But as soon as our mind opens into a 
higher consciousness and new truths begin to dawn upon it, it must know 
how to give up its preconceived ideas, its rigid constructions and hail the 
new traths. Without this readiness to renounce the old, limited concep- 
tions ard the suppleness to receive the new, expanding aspects of the Truth, 
we shal. remain tethered to the ambitious ignorance of our mind and con- 
tinue tc hug our complacent consistency in a vain pride. What we should 
never lese sight of is the fact that Truth is one and infinite, though its 
formulations are many and mutable, and however brilliant a formulation 
may apoear to our mental.consciousness, however much it may élaim our 
homage and fealty, to make it the only ideal to be realised is to elect to 
live in. a half-way house and refuse to go forward. Surely, nothing can be 
more preposterous than to make the mind our guide in the boundless realms 
of the Epirit. All that it can possibly do is to lead us on to some compara- 
tively serene uplands of our normal consciousness and make us believe that 
we havs arrived at the summit of our soul’s aspiration. This is nothing 
Short o^ a camouflaged spiritual catastrophe. 

Ther- is another danger in depending entirely upon the guidance of 
the mimi. It is a common experience of those who have studied their own 
nature that the ego thrives best on the strict principles and stringent rules 
it imposes upon itself, and feels not only secure but glorified if it can en- 
trench #self in a lofty code of inflexible ethics. Cock-sure of the validity 
of the prepossessions, it presumes to dictate its spiritual course, and, in 
spite of the Guru's leading and the soul’s experiences, it strives to force 
its consziousness and nature into a preconceived mould and pattern. This 
stress and domination of the mental ego spells an arrest of the spiritual 
evolution, though it may rig out an ethical Joseph and make him masque- 
rade as a spiritual Paul. 

What is most needed in spiritual life is an infinite plasticity and an un- 
grudginz capacity for renouncing the lower for the sake of the higher and 
ascendirg from the plains to the plateaus and from the plateaus to the 
radiant peaks. A springy tread, a supple grasb and a soaring aspiration 
characterise a genuine seeker of the Truth. The last renunciation of the 
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mind is the renunciation of its knowledge and its pretentious purity, which 
done, it can easily surmount itself and steadily progress towards the infinite 
Truth. f f 
The-third teaching of-the Mother is: “The only thing thou has to do is 
not to let thyself be troubled by anything." Fret and worry are a great 
hindrance to Yogic action in as much as they ruffle the poise of the being 
and disturb the equality of consciousness which is the basis of all spiritual 
progress. To be troubled is to betray one's weakness and relapse into a 
mental confusion. Usually it is the vital-emotional being that, hurried 
by some desires and predilections, creates a ferment in the consciousness 
.and a feverish impatience to realise the ideal, but the very ferment and 
fever cloud the ideal and deflect the will. “To torment oneself about doing 
good brings about as bad results as bad will.” We may be pursuing an 
altruistic object, but an agitated consciousness with an unsteady will often 
produces results contrary to our expectations, results which appear to have 
been brought about by a bad will. There are many instances, recorded in 
the lives of Yogins, of a disastrous fall from the path caused by a restless 
desire for “doing good." Under this desire, so innocent in our eyes and so 
laudable in those of others, we forget for a while the goal we have set out 
to attain and give rise to many complications in our own psychology. Not 
only do our preferences and attachments enter into our choice of the work, 
but the atmosphere and vibrations of those we want to serve introduce 
into the work elements which often militate against or throw out of gear ' 
the developing trends of our being. Our consciousness is obscured as a 
result of this unhappy decision and choice, and wé have perforce to submit 
to the “determinism of the order of the realities in which we are conscious” 
at the moment; “whence all the consequences, often unforeseen and un- 
fortunate, contradictory to the general orientation of life and forming 
obstacles, sometimes terrible, which have afterwards to be surmounted,” 
Altruism, philanthropy, humanism are all good in their places and 
conducive to the growth of the moral being and the development of 
disinterestedness—some subtle, self-regarding interest, however, remains 
even in this mental disinterestedness—but the Yogic life is a 
revolutionary departure. from the common standards and traditional 
courses of human existence, and it is dangerous to be in two 
minds about its pursuit. If I seek the Divine and a dynamic union 
with Him in my entire being and at the same time open myself to the 
suggestions and solicitatiofis of my ethical mind, which is even at its bes 
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a mind. of twilit ignorance, I allow the brightest part of my consciousness 
to be eclipsed, my will deflected and my nature yoked to a category of 
determinism which may serious y imperil my spiritual progress. It is only 
our ignorance of the diverse determinisms of the different planes of con- 
sciousness and different orders of realities that makes us rush into any ` 
action that appeals to our surface being. An indiscriminate undertaking of 
the actions preferred by tbe mind usually leads to a confusion of values 
and a chaos of consequences. What then should a Yogin do when many. 
ideals appeal to his mind and many actions demand his decision and choice? 
What is the most important criterion of Yogic action? The Mother's words 
depict two successive states of the Yogin:—first, that in which he is seeking 
-union and identification with the Divine through Yogic action as well as 
through love and knowledge; and, second, that in which he acts in the 
Divine, by the direct dynamisation of the divine Will. The whole attitude 
of the Yogin in the first state is summed up in tbe following words, “Grant 
that more and more I may be perfectly awakened to the awareness of Thy 
constant Presence. Let all my acts conform to Thy Law; let there be no 
difference between my wil and Thine. Extricate me from the illusory 
consciousness of my mind, from its world of phantasies; let me identify 
my consciousness with the absolute- Consciousness, for that art Thou." 
The attunement of the will of tae Yogin to the will of the Divine through 
& progressive elimination of the desires and attachments of the old Adam 
' ijs the first objective. Each action before it is undertaken has to be 
referred to the Guru, or in the absence of the Guru, to the indwelling 
Divine for approval and sanction, so that none of the desires of the being, 
physical, vital or mental, may go to determine our decision and choice. 
Not what we think best and essential, but what the Divine, the Author 
and Master of our being, demands of us, should be undertaken and 
accomplished in the spirit of a joyous sacrifice. So long as we have not 
attained to some kind of union with the Divine, so long as we live in 
‘the . ordinary consciousness, “nothing should...be treated lightly, with 
indifference; the’ smallest circumstances, the smallest acts have a great 
importance and should be seriously considered; for we should at every 
moment strive to do that which will facilitate the identification of our 
consciousness with the eternal Consciousness, and carefully avoid all that 
.can be an obstacle to this icentification. It is then that the rules of 
conduct having at their base a perfect personal disinterestedness should 
:assume all their value."? In this state of aspiring but unexalted human 
1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 57. 
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consciousness, it would be not only fatuous but spiritually fatal to believe or 
claim that we are instruments of the divine Will and have no personal 
responsibility of the actions we do. Such a belief is always attended with 
most ruinous consequences—an abnormal magnification of the ego, a 
precipitation of the crude vital forces and a straying away from the 
right path. And yet the consciousness of being a divine instrument has 
to be attained, the sense of ourselves being the doers of our actions has to 
go. This paradox is resolved by the double movement of rejection and 
surrender,—rejection or repulsion of all egoistic desires and a progressive 
Surrender and opening of the whole consciousness and nature to the 
developing action of the divine Force. Desirelessness, so much insisted 
upon in the Gita, is the best insurance against delusions and errors. 
A desireless heart is a pure heart and a fit temple for the installation 
of the divine Presence. It is only in a desireless consciousness that the 
divine Will can manifest itself. 

We learn, then, from the above words of the Mother, that the touchstone 
of a true yogic action, done from the ordinary consciousness, is that it 
- should not be impelled by any self-regarding desire, however humane and 
noble it may be, but by an unflagging aspiration for union with the Divine 
through an increasing conformity to His self-manifesting Will. At each 
step of our journey, “the duality will present itself"— whether to do this 
or to do that—and at each step we have to make a choice, surrenderingly 
and irrevocably. It is only the sincerity—absolute and integral sincerity— 
of our aspiration and the answering action of the divine Grace that can 
take us through the tangled forest of Yogic action—gahana karmano gatih.: 

But when we live in the Divine, identified with Him, our will attuned 
to His Will, our springs of action moved by Him alone, we perceive the 
relativity of all terrestrial circumstances and we say, “Doing this or that 
has after all no great importance; yet such and such a way of action will 
be the best utilisation of such and such a faculty or temperament. All 
actions, whatever they may be, even the most contradictory in appearance, 
can be the expression of Thy Law in the measure in which they are 
imbued with the consciousness of that Law, which is not a law of practical 
application capable of being translated into principles or rules in the ordi- 
nary human. consciousness, but which is a law of attitude, of a constant 
and general consciousness, something which is not at all PERSONE by 
formulas, but which is lived.” 

In that unbanked consciotisness “all problems regarding var we should . 
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or should not do or concerning all the resolutions to be taken, appear easy; 
a little childish”. For “the best use to be made of our physical organism, 
Thy mode of manifestation upon earth, it is enough, when Thou alone 
art conscious in us, to turn our regard towards this body to know indispu- 
tably (for, there is no room for any doubt there) what is the thing it can 
do best, what is the activity which will employ most completely all its ener- 
:gies."! The right intuition springing out of that union, or to put it more 
graphically, the Will of the Divine, flashing out of the union, impels the 
action: of the Yogin, his mind stilled into a receiving and transmitting 
channel, and his body, a plastic and thrilled dynamo of divine energies. 

But whatever the nature and magnitude of the action, whatever the 
. range and depth of its results, “without attaching any great importance to 
this activity, to this quite relative utilisation, we can take, without any 
difficulty, without any inner discussion, the. decisions which, to the outer 
consciousness, appear most daring and hazardous"? 

For, after all, what is an action, even a most stupendous and far-reaching 
action, but a relative and transitory utilisation of human faculties, an 
ephemeral bubble of the universal Force, before the moveless infinity and 
eternity of the Absolutel To be attached to an action, however great it 
may be, is to forfeit one’s union with the Absolute. A Yogin must “rise 
above the perception of Codniugsudes" and see “things from the heights 
of Thy eternity." 

The Mother's words ring in our ears as we close this brief 
exposition:— “It is.in the calm of deep waters that lies the sole pos- 
sibility of true service." No precipitancy, no inquietude, no tension, no 
anxiety or worry about doing this important duty or that, serving the society 
or helping humanity, but taking an inner plunge through love and know- 
ledge and dedicated action, and, in the unassailable peace and serenity of 
the depths, discovering the Will of the Divine, surrendering our own to 
it and letting it fulfil itself in every movement of our life—this is true service. 
Whom else should man serve if not the eternal Maker and Master of his 
being? And how else can he best serve Him except by the direct instru- 
mentation of His Will and Force? 
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TRUE PROGRESS 


We is Progress ?. In what does it truly consist? 


Man once upon a time wielded tools of stone. It is when the ape learnt to 
handle a stone-tool that he became man. Again, when man knew how to 
make and use a tool of iron, a tremendous change, a revolution occurred in 
him, he became civilised. Here was another decisive step in his progress. 
And today man is using steam and electricity as his tool. Therefore we 
declare him to be most civilised, consider that he has reached almost the 
peak of progress. 

Is it really so? The criterion of man’s manhood is to be found in the tools 
he uses? But look at or imagine a modern dictator with an atom bomb in 
his hand—is he so very different from the Neanderthal man with his 
uncouth club? | 

No, the test of Progress is not in the tool that one handles, but in the con- 
sciousness that one possesses within. What is the nature of the consciousness? 
How deep it is, how wide, how high—there lies the test of progress. 

And the greatness of consciouspess may go very well with the modesty of 
the tool. 

The depth and width and height of consciousness does not mean abun- 
dance of knowledge—richness and variety either. Knowledge that is 
only a storing and enhancement of the sciences means a betterment of the 
mere tool—the tool of mind and intelligence. 

But mind and intelligence may be simple and modest—unscholarly—yet 
the consciousness accompanying it may be high and deep and vast—Rama- 
krishna's, for example. 

When Duryodhana’s choice fell upon the armies of Narayana, he preferred 
to possess a better tool. Arjuna chose Sri Krishna; i.e., he asked for the 
greater consciousness. 

A better tool may make of man a more capable "T but cannot effect 
' a change in his spots. " 

Man's humanity, indeed ‘his divinity, consists exactly in this change of 
spots—change of nature and character, That means the heightening, the 
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enlarging and the deepening of the consciousness. And that is true Progress. 


Progress is not merely the moveraent ahead, it must be a movement upward 


and inward. 

To fashion man's life and natare, to effect a sea-change in him, by and 
" in the light and power of a super-or and supreme Consciousness, in a word, 
to lead man towards divinity, is the heart and soul, the essential note of 


Progress. 
N. G. 





PERSEUS: f Then let the shrine 
That looked out from earth's breast into the sunlight, 
Be cleansed of its red memory of blood, 
And the dread Form that lived within its precincts 
Transfigure into a bright compassionate God 
Whose strength shall aid men tossed upon the seas. 
Give succour to the shipwrecked mariner. . . . 
Adore and what you adore attempt to be. 


CEPHEUS: Will the fiercer Grandeur that was here permit? 


PERSEUS: Fear not Poseidon; cie strong god is free: 
He has withdrawn frcm his own darkness and is now 
His new great self at an Olympian height. 


. Cassiopea: How can the immortal gods and Nature change? 


PERSEUS: ^ All alters in a world that is the same. 
Man most must change and live in larger light. 


CEPHEUS: Then man too may arise to greater heights, 
: His being draw nearer to the gods? 


PERSEUS: Perhaps. 
But the blind nether forces still have power 
And the ascent is slow and long is Time. 
Yet shall Truth grow end harmony increase: 
The day shall come wien men feel close and one. 
Meanwhile one forward step is something gained, 
Since little by little earth must open to heaven 
' Till her dim soul awakes into the Light. 


(Sr1 AUROBINDO—SPerseus the Deliverer) 


THE TRADITIONS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


TE Veda is the spiritual and psychological seed of Indian culture 
and the Upanishads the expression of the truth of highest spiritual 
knowledge and experience that has always been the supreme idea of that 
culture and the ultimate objective to which it directed the life of the indi- 
vidual and the aspiration of the soul of the people: and these two great bodies . 
of sacred writing, its first great efforts of poetic and creative self-expression, 
coming into being at a time preceding the later strong and ample and after- 
wards rich and curious intellectual development, are conceived and couched 
in the language of a purely psychic and spiritual mentality. An evolution 
so begun had to proceed by a sort of enriching descent from the spirit to 
: matter and to pass on first to an intellectual endeavour to see life and the 
world and the self in all their relations as they present themselves to the 
reasoning and the practical intelligence. The earlier movement of this 
intellectual effort was naturally accompanied by a practical development 
and organisation of life consciously expressive of the mind and spirit of the 
people, the erection of a.strong and successful structure of society shaped 
so as to fulfil the mundane objects of human existence under the control of a 
careful religious, ethical and social order and discipline, but also so as to 
provide for the evolution of the soul of man through these things to a spiri- 
tual freedom and perfection.. It is this stage of which we get à remarkably 
ample and effective representation in the immediately succeeding period 
of Indian literary creation. 

This movement of the Indian find is represented in its more critical 
effort on one side by a strenuous philosophical thinking crystallised into the 
great philosophic systems, on the other by an equally insistent endeavour to 
formulate in a clear body and with a strict cogency an ethical, social and 
political ideal and practice in a consistent and organised system of individual 
and communal life and that endeavour resulted in the authoritative social 
treatises or Shastras of which the greatest and the most authoritative is the 

. famous Laws of Manu. The work of the philosophers was to systematise 
and justify to the reasoning intelligence the truths of the self and man and 
the world already discovered by intuition, revelation and spiritual experience 
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and emrodied in the Veda and the Upanishads, and at the same time to - 
indicate and systematise methods of discipline founded upon this knowledge 
by whic man might effectuate the highest aim of his existence. The charac- 
teristic “orm in which this was done shows the action of the intuitive passing 
into thet of the intellectual mentality and preserves the stamp and form 
express-ve of its transitional character. The terse and pregnant phrase of the © 
sacred [terature abounding in intuitive substance is replaced by a still more 
compac and crowded brief expression, no longer intuitive and poetic, but 
severely intellectual,—the expression of a principle, a whole development of - 
philosophic thought or a logical step burdened with considerable conse- 
‘quences in a few words, sometimes one or two, a shortest decisive formula 
often almost enigmatic in its concentrated fullness. These sutras or aphorisms 
became the basis of ratiocinative commentaries developing by metaphysical 
and logal method and with a considerable variety of interpretation all that 
was cortained at first in the series of aphoristic formulas. Their concern is 
solely w-th original and ultimate truth and the niethod of spiritual liberation, 
moksha. : i i 


The »hilosophic writings of the time and the religious poetry of the 
Puranas and Tantras which mixing together and soon becoming a single 
whole p-oved to be the most living and enduring movement of the classical 
age, had the most abiding result in the mind of the people, were the creating 
force ard made the most conspicuous part of the later popular literatures. 
It is a -emarkable proof of the native disposition, capacity and profound 
spiritual intelligence and feeling of the national mind that the philosophic 
thinking of this period should have left behind it this immense influence; 
for it was of the highest and severest intellectual character. The tendency 
that bac begun in earlier times and created Buddhism, Jainism and the 
great scaools of philosophy, the labour of the metaphysical intellect to for- 
mulate t5 the reason the truths discovered by the intuitive spiritual experi- 
ence, to- subject them to the close test of a logical and severely dialectical 
ratiocin&ion and to elicit, from them all that the thought could discover, 
reaches. ts greatest power of elaborate and careful reasoning, minute criti- 
cism anc analysis and forceful logica! construction and systematisation in the 
abundar philosophical writing of the period between the sixth and thirteenth 
centuries marked especially by the work of the great southern thinkers, 
Shankar-, Ramanuja and Madhva. It did not céase even then, but survived 
its greatest days and continued even up to our own times throwing up some- 
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times great creative thinking and often new and subtle philosophical ideas 
in the midst of an incessant stream of commentary and criticism on estab- 
lished lines: here there was no decline but a continuous vigour of the meta- 
physical turn in the mind of the race. The work it did was to complete the 
difusion of the philosophic intelligence with the result that even an average 
Indian mentality, once awakened, responds with a surprising quickness to 
the most subtle and profound ideas. It is notable that no Hindu religion old 
or new has been able to come into existenze without developing as its support 
a clear.philosophic content and suggestion. 

The philosophical writings in prose make no pretension to sink as lite- 
rature; it is in these that the critical side is prominent, and they have no 
well-built creative shape, but there are other productions in which a more 
structural presentation of the complete thought is attempted and here the 
literary form adopted is ordinarily the philosophical poem. The preference 
for this form is a direct continuation of the tradition of the Upanishads and 
the Gita. These works cannot be given a very high place as poetry: they 
are too overweighted with thought and the preoccupation of an intellectual 
as distinguished from an intuitive adequacy in the phrase to have the breath 
of life and impetus of inspiration that are the indispensable attributes of 
the creative poetic mind. It is the critical and affirmative intelligence that 
is most active and not the vision seeing and interpretative. The epic great- 
ness of the soul that sees and chants the self-vision and God-vision and 
supreme world-vision, the blaze of light that makes the power of the Upa- 

.nishads, is absent, and absent too the direct thought springing straight 
from the soul’s life and experience, tne perfect, strong and suggestive 
phrase and the living beauty of the rhythmic pace that make the poetic 
greatness of the Gita. At the same time some of these poems are, if certainly 
not great poetry, yet admirable literature combining a supreme philoso- 
phical genius with a remarkable literary talent, not indeed creations, but 
noble and skilful constructions, embodying the highest possible thought, 
using well all the weighty, compact and sparing phrase of the classical 
Sanskrit speech, achieving the harmony and noble elegance of its rhythm. 
These merits are seen at their best in poems like the Vivekachudamani 
attributed to Shankara, and there we hear even, in spite of its too abstract 
turn, an intellectual echo of the voice cf the Upanishads and the manner 
of the Gita. These poems, if inferior to the grandeur and beauty of earlier. 
Indian work, are at least equal in poetic style and superior in height of 
thought to the same kind anywhere else and deservedly survive to fulfil 
the aim intended by their writers. And one must not omit to mention a 
few snatches of philosophical song here and there that are a quintessence 
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at once of philosophical thought and poetic beauty, or the abundant lite- 
rature of hymns, many of then consummating in their power and fervour 
and their charm of rhythm anc expression which prepare us for the similar 
but larger work in the later regional literatures. 

The philosophical creations of India differ in this respect from the bulk . 
of the metaphysical thinking of Europe that even when they most adopt 
the intellectual form and method, yet their rea] substance is not intellectual, 
but is rather the result of a subtke and very profound intelligence working 
on the stuff of sight and spiritual experience. This is the result of the 
constant unity India has preserved between philosophy, religion and Yoga. 
The philosophy is the intuitive or intellectual presentation of the truth 
that was sought for first through the religious mind and its experiences 
and ‘it is never satisfied by disccvering truth to the idea and justifying it 
to the logical intelligence, although that is admirably done, but has its 
eye always turned to realisation in the soul’s life, the object of Yoga. The 
thinking of this age, even in giving so much prominence to the intellectual 
side, does not depart from this constant need of the Indian temperament. 
It works out from spiritual experience through the exact and laborious 
inspection and introspection „of zhe intellect and works backward and in 
again from the intellectual perceptions to new gains of spiritual experience. 
There is indeed a tendency of f-agmentation and exclusiveness; the great 
integral truth of the Upanishads has already been broken into divergent 
schools of thought and these a-e now farther subdividing into still less 
comprehensive systems; but still in each of these lessened provinces there 
is a gain of minute or intensive searching and on the whole, of a loss of 
breadth of the heights, in recompense some extension of assimilable spi- 
ritual knowledge. And this rhythm of exchange between the spirit and the 
intelligence, the spirit illumining; the intelligence searching and arriving 
and helping the lower life to £bsorb the intuitions of the spirit, did its part 
in giving Indian spirituality a wonderful intensity, security and persistence 
not exampled in any other people. It is indeed largely the work of these 
philosophers who were at the same time Yogins that kept.the soul of India 
alive through the gathering night of her decadence. 


SRI AUROBINDO 


(Compiled from “The Defence of Indian Culture" by Indra Sen.) 


* 
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kind of advance agent for Gurdjieff might have struck down at the first 
blow delivered at his rational mode of thought. But this is less probable; 
_ because from the very nature of Gurdjieff’s teaching we can understand that 
the man could not himself have lived up to his ideas. ‘All and Everything’ 
js a pocket volume of 1200 pages which fill the reader with insufferable 
boredom. Gurdjieff was in fact an occultist and not at all a spiritual seeker. 
But in Europe very few are gifted with that perspicacity which can clearly 
discern true spirituality. There everything occult or abnormal and strange 
passes for the Ultimate "Truth. Lytton Strachey, for instance, considers 


- Coleridge's ‘Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner’ and ‘Christabel’ as great land- * 


marks in English poetry because they open the doors.to the Eternal and the 
Infinite. Now the poems evidently carry an afflatus of the vital plane whence 
comes all that is associated with ghosts and ghowls, etc. Certainly, these 
. poems are wonderful creations of imagination but however high human 
imagination might soar, it cannot perch on the summits of the spiritual 
altitudes. We are often appalled by the immensity of a force and consider 
it as Infinite and Eternal. But though the powers of our Mind and Vital 
are immense, still they are not infinité. This is why a complete surrender 
to the light of the Guru is indispensable because many powers and prin- 
cipalities of the mid-regions, the valley of false glimmer can, masquerade 
as the Infinite and the Eternal. But it is also incumbent that the Guru 
be one who has established himself in the Truth-Consciousness which 
broods far above the Mind, As Sri Aurobindo puts it: ‘Knowledge waits 
seated beyond mind and intellectual reasoning, throned in the luminous 
vast of illimitable self-vision'. Gurdjieff, unlike Ouspensky, is less concerned 
with cosmology than with the psychological reconstruction of man. Accord- 
ing to Gurdjieff there are three centres in man, ‘the thinking, the emotional 
and the moving. The connection between them, in the vast majority of men, 
is automatic, and the influence of the moving centre dominant. In order 
‘that man's will may be real, the thinking and feeling centres must be liberated 
from the domination of the moving centre'. This is the aim of Gurdjieff 
and for this a complete surrender to the Master is considered essential. 
‘In the first instance this is a very superficial dealing with the problem of 
human life. These three centres represent only the apparent man. Even 
"here Gurdjieff ignores one other centre which has perhaps a still greater hold 
on human life and that is the physical consciousness which is the seat of all 
the lower-most movements of consciousness such as inertia, resistance and 
unwillingness to all change, fears and stupidities. Gurdjieff. deals only 
with the mental and the vital nature of man But leaves out of account the 
‘physical; the inconscient. He only, hints at it when he says that an external 
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and unquestioned authority is required to impose the new discipline: other- 
wise the inertia of habit will be too strong. But this citadel can be won not 
by a mental control which seeks to arrive at some adjustment of the warring 
elements and not their transformation into the Spirit-Stuff. “It is only the 
very highest supramental Force descending from above and opening.from 
below that-can victoriously handle the PP Nature and annihilate its 
difficulties." (Sri Aurobindo) 

Thanks to modern researches in Psychology we now know it quite well 
that there is no possibility of an abidingly effective control over the blind 
nether forces in man by mental power. Àt any moment an upsurge from 
the dark chambers of consciousness might throw away the yoke imposed 
by mind. Hence there is little wonder if Ouspensky left Gurdjieff because 
he was forced to distinguish between the man and his ideas. l 

The achievement of Ouspensky after four years’ training under Gurdjieff . 
-also bears out the truth of what Sri Aurobindo writes in the Life Divine. 
“For the faculties that transcend the senses, by. the very fact of their being 
immeshed in Matter, missioned to work in a physical body, put in harness 
to draw one car along with the emotional desires and nervous impulses, 
are exposed to a mixed functioning in which they are in danger of illumina- 
ting confusion rather than clarifying truth. Especially is this mixed func- 
tioning dangerous when men with unchastened minds and unpurified sensi- 
bilities attempt to rise in the domains of spiritual experience. In what 
regions of unsubstantial cloud and semi-brilliant fog or a murk visited by 
flashes which blind more than they enlighten, do they not lose themselves 
by tbat rash and premature adventure.” (Life Divine). We may here note 
that Ouspensky saw a kinship between sexual passion and spiritual ecstasy. 
He avers tbat he has attained the goal, which is described by him in these 
words, “If something big were to happen, something which would require 
the straining of every nerve, then I know that this big thing would be met 
not.by the ordinary small I which is now speaking but by another, a big I, 
which nothing can frighten and which would be equal to everything that 
happened. I cannot describe it better.” It might appear as a striking achieve- 
ment in the West because of the feverish haste that characterises the life 
there—a life without any choice or direction. But to a spiritually-minded 
Indian the game would not appear to be worth the candle.: Either it is the 
magnified ego or at best that purest quality. of Nature, Sattwa, the “power 
that makes for assimilation, and equivalence, right knowledge and right 
flealing, fine harmony, fitm balance, right law of action, right possession 
and brings so full a satisfaction to the mind”. (Sri Aurobindo). But all this 
is ‘precarious, secured by limitation, dependent on, rule. and conditjon’, 
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The goal of the spiritual seeker is far beyond all this. Here. is a description 
of the life spiritual by Sri Aurobindo “That is not limited nor dependent 
on limitation or rule or condition but self-existent and unalterable, not the 
result of this or that harmony amid the discords of our nature but the fount 
of harmony and able to create wkatever harmony it will. That is a luminous 
spiritual and in its native action a direct supramental force of knowledge, 
jyotih, not our modified and derivative mental light, prakasha: That is the 
light and bliss of widest self-existence, spontaneous self-knowledge, intimate 
universal identity, deepest self-interchange, not of acquisition, assimilation, 
adjustment and laboured equivalence. That light is full of luminous spiritual 
will and there is no gulf or. disparateness between its knowledge and its 
action. That delight is not our paler mental happiness, sukham, but a 
profound concentrated intense self-existent bliss extended to all that our 
being does, envisages, creates, a fxed divine rapture, Ananda. The liberated 
soul participates more and more profoundly in this light and bliss and grows 
the more perfectly into it, the more integrally it unites itself with the Divine. 
And while among the gunas of the lower nature there is a necessary disequi- 
librium, a shifting inconstancy.of measures and-a perpetual struggle for 
-domination, the greater light and bliss, calm, will of kinesis of the Spirit 
do not exclude each other, are not at war, are not even merely in equilibrium 
but each an aspect of the two others and in their fullness all are inseparable 
and one". (Essays on the Gita Sec. series p. 271). This is the goal of the high- 
aspiring effort for a Divine liberation and not a mere ability to face the 
impacts of life with equanimity. 
R. K. 


B 


Communism and its Indian props. By C. Parameswaran. The New 
World-Order Publications, M/s2, Agarwal Building, M. Block, Connaught 
Circus, New Delhi. Pp. 80. Price -/12/-. f 

Some years ago when a French politician observed that a man who is 
not a socialist at 19 has no heart and one who is a socialist at 21 has no head, 
his sardonic humour sent round a hilarious applause. We do not exactly 
remember the age limits; but it is enough for our purpose to note that 
he truly voiced what was a gererally held opinion that socialism was a 
luxury of the irresponsible and was bound to wither away when faced with 
the stern realities of life and responsibility. History however has belied 
this optimistic, hope. Socialism amd Communism of which the former is 
the “lower phase" have grown “rom: strength to strength till today they 
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very nearly engulf half the globe within the folds of their red banner. Com- 

munism has its adherents in every lar.d and, be it noted, there are a number 

. of responsible intellectuals, idealists and reformers to be counted among 
them. This doctrine has captured th» imagination of the masses of workers 
and peasants in a manner which even organised religions like Christianity 
or militant ones like Islam failed to Jo. What is the basis of such a philo- 
sophy of life, a title to which Commnanism puts forward an exclusive claim? 
What is the secret of its phenomena” growth and world-wide ramifications? 
And how far is it a solution to the problems confronting us? And finally 
what is the position of a country like India vis à vis the world movement of 

` Communism? These are the main questions that have been dealt with vigour 
and logic in this brief booklet of 85 pages. The author has done well to 
go to the very source-works like Las Kapital and expositions by Lenin, 
Stalin, etc. for quotations and authority in support of his arguments exposing 
the radically wrong basis of approach to life by the Communist and in 
demonstrating the ways-and means in which this insecure, fallacious doc- 
trine is sought to be universally propagated. 

Karl Marx in collaboration with F-ederik Engels issued in 1848 the famous 
Communist Manifesto enunciating the principles of the movement that 
was to go by his name. A thorough and detailed exposition of Communism, 
as a social ideology was presented >y Marx in the three volumes of Das 
Kapital, the first of which was pwalished by him in 1867 and the other 
two posthumously arranged and ptblished in 1885 and 1894 by his good 
friend Engels. This ‘Marxian the«ry with its subjective and objective 
details (was) enriched and perfected with the practical wisdom’, gained 
while leading the successful socialis. revolution in Russia, by Lenin who is 
‘esteemed as the continuator of the Marxist line’. This Marxist-Leninist 
Theory is the only valid basis though there have been differences regarding 
its interpretation as exemplified by the Stalinist and ‘Trotskyite schools of 
Communism. 

The basic assumption of Communism is that matter is the only source 
of life. It is the laws inherent in vnintelligent matter acting mechanically 
that bring about historical development-changes. Man is not a free agent. 
He is severely limited by the operation of economic factors which in them- 
selves are dependent upon the pasticular methods of production current 
in the society. Changes in society are ‘mainly the results of alterations 
of economic relations brought on ty changing methods of production and 
distribution’ (Francis CoRer quoted by the author). There is a continual 
state of conflict between the classes that own the means of production and 
the classes that toil to produce. Tre former are. the bourgeoisie and thẹ 
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latter he workers—to be organised as the. proletariat. ‘The bourgeoisie 
and th- proletariat are not fixed entities. The bourgeoisie, the ruling class 
of today constituted the proletariat, the oppressed working class of yesterday; 
it is a continuous and continuing process, automatic’ (p. 21). ‘The time for 
a final overthrow and total destruction of the bourgeoisie class in every 
countrr in the world’ is mow. A dictatorship of the working class and the 
establishment of a socialist State is the immediate desideratum. The tran- 
sition t the ‘higher phase’ of an entirely communist, classless and stateless 
society is sure, but how it is going to be effected nobody knows. Lenin 
himself. characterjsed by a receat European writer as an ‘honest thinker’ 
in contcadistinction to Stalin whom he calls a most ‘dishonest thinker’ for 
the felzity with which he handles history to prove the ap: of his 
Bible, zdmits: 


**,,. And as soon as equality is achieved for all members of society in 
relation to ownership of the means of production, that is, equality of labour 
and equality of wages, humanity will inevitably be confronted with the 
questioa of advancing further, frcm formal equality to actual equality, i.e., to 
the opecation of the rule, ‘From each according to his ability, to each accord 

.ing to ais needs’. By what stages, by means of what practical measures 
. humani; will proceed to this supreme aim we do not and cannot know." 1 


Mearwhile the revolution must be promoted. 'The means used are 
secondary. All means are legitimate as long. as they serve the End, And 
here is Karl Marx declaring epigrammatically, ‘Force is c midwife of 
every œd society pregnant with a new one’. 

Natuzally in such a scheme of -hings all that pertains to the non-physical ' 
side of man, his heart, his mind and his soul, is dismissed as useless efferve- 
scence. Religion, spirituality become the ‘opiates’ with which the bour- 
geoisie m power hold the others down. The author has discussed the much 
advertised “freedom of religion’ in Soviet Russia and exposed the communist 
strategy on the point by quoting from Lenin, who held that ‘religious pre- 
judices’ -were stuck deep among the masses and that it was not prudent to 
dissipate energy on this front because ‘unity in this revolutionary struggle 
of the oppressed class for the creation of a paradise on earth is more impor- 
tant to 1s than unity of opinion among the proletarians about a paradise 
in heaven. That is vay we do not snd we must not proclaim our atheism 


in -our Drogramme.’ (p. 14). i 
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The author notes with alarm the dangerous spread of this misanthropic 
Gospel in the post-war world of disequilibrium, particularly in Asia and 
analyses the technique of the Moscow-directed agents to function under 
any labels and foment unrest and deepen the cleavage in society so as to 
render it ‘ripe’. People in India are a helpless witness to the skilful mani- 
pulation of economically and politically deterioratng conditions by the 
Communists to their own advantage not merely in the areas of Telangana, 
the hill tribes of Central and Eastern India, but in West Bengal and East 
Punjab where roving masses of disappointed and desperate refugees provide 
a fertile ground for the neo-saviour with the sickle and the hammer. The 
author has expressed his apprehension that Kashmir is following suit and 
recent events like the Governing body of the All Jammu and Kashmir 
National Conference ‘bolting its doors against the members of the exploiter 
class’ are shown to be straws showing the wind. 

We may not agree with the author’s analysis of the various forces making 
for the growth of Communism in India; but we whole-heartedly accept 
his reading that ‘Marxism succeeds because the ruling conditions in India 
have no integral or direct affinity or connection with the (natural Indian) 
foundation’. (P. 56). To re-form the entire fabric of the national life more 
and more in conformity with the genius of the soil which expressed itself 
in the high Ideals of Dharma—not the dogma and the conventional load of 
beliefs and injunctions which pass under the name at present—but the 
broad, living and catholic way of life in which every individual, whatever . 
his or her station in life, every community whichever its function in the 
corporate life, has his or her or its just claims recognised and provided for 
by the Society, a Dharma which contains in itself the seeds of the highest 
outflowering of the freedom of the individual and the society in all the fields 
of life—economic, political, social and spiritual—would seem to be the one 
way of setting right the twist which threatens to mis-shape the destiny of a 
nation. 

M. P. 
III 


Yatindramatadipika By Srinivasadasa, with English translation and 
Notes by Swami Adidevananda: Published by Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylapore Madras. pp. 2124-43. Price Rs. 5/- 

- This book, as the title shows, is a light that illumines ‘he religio-philoso- 
phic system of Sri Ramanwja whose religion is founded upon the lives and 
teachings of the Alwars, Vaishnava saints and the Pancharatra Agamas with 
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Sriman Narayana for the Supreme Godhead, and whose philosophy is 
. deduced from the Upanishads followed and supported by the Gita and 
Brahmasutras.’ Srinivasadasa, the Sanskrit author is a direct descendent of 
the famous Dasarathi, nephew and desciple of Sri Ramanuja, while himself 
was a desciple of the great Doddayacharya, or in Sanskrit, Mahacharya, 
author of many works on the system of Sri Ramanuja. The author does not 
lay claim to originality, but his work embodies the essentials in the writings 
of many authors before him who came after Sri Ramanuja propagating the 
supremacy of Sri Vaishnava religion. and the philosophy of Visishtadwaita. 
` Srinivasadasa calls his work Sariraka Peribhasha, after the manner of the 
Vedanta-paribhasha of Dharmarajadhwarin on the side of Advaita. The 
work is divided into ten sections called avataras beginning with the Introduc- 
tion, Upodghata, which begins with the statement that Sriman Narayana, 
qualified by Chit and Achit is the Sole Reality. It is followed by sections on 
Perception, pratyaksha, Inference anumana, Trustworthy utterance fabda, 
Nature prakriti, Time kala, Eternal splendour or manifestation nitya- 
vibhuti, Attributive consciousness dharmabhutajnana, Individual Soul jiva, 
God Ishwara, Non-substance adraeya. Thus in these divisions the quint- 
essence of the Southern school of Vaishnavism with the philosophy of 
Visishtaadvaita as propounded by Sri Ramanuja is given in easy language 
which is at once lucid and precise, and serves very well to qualify a student 
to enter into the higher studies of Visishtaadvaita system and dialectics, 
as in the writings of Vedanta Desika and Sri Ramanuja. 
Now about the translation: the book opens with a brief but illuminating 
Foreword from Prof. P. N. Srinivasacharya, well-known authority on the 
subject. The translator's Introduction covers many pages in which accurate 
statement of the position of Visishta-advaita philosophy in regard to Jiva, 
Ishwara, Nitya-vibhuti, Dharmabhuta Jnana etc. is given and the date of 
Srinivasadasa is shown to be somewhere in the 17th century. There is a 
valuable conspectus for each section followed by the text with English trans- ` 
lation on the same page. One notable feature in the translation is this that 
every important term which requires explanation is numbered in each 
section and it is explained at the end of the book in *Notes and References? 
which alone cover 54 pages. Swami Adidevananda's plan is admirable. The 
Notes and Explanations cover a vast field of knowledge and give precious 
information obtained from a study of many authors and from discussions 
with living authorities on Southern Vaishnavism in which tradition sampra- 
daya counts so much. For though the Sanskrit text is not at all difficult, 
in many places explanation is necessary. In the olden days when there 
was no printing, the student had necessarily.to sit at the feet of the teacheg 
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to learn the implications, suggestions and references made in certain pas- 
sages of the text. I shall give a simple illustration of the point. In the 
sixth Avatara, the author.uses the word astra-bhushana-adhyaye i.e. ‘in 
the chapter on weapons and ornaments’. Now, what the author means | 
is this: the City of Vaikuntha, Sesha the serpent, gate-keepers, the wea- 
pons and ornaments of the Lord are all symbolic and these symbolisms can 
be learnt from that chapter in the Vishnu Purana which deals with the 
subject. This and many more explanations are to be found in the Notes 
and References. The Chatur-vyuha theory, as far as we know, emanates 
from the Pancharatra school which must have been a living creed before 
the Brahmasutras were written, as it is referred to in I1.2.42-45, and it 
is an important element in the Sri Vaishnava cult. 

A word about this religious system. We can very well understand the 
instinct of self-preservation and zeal of any sectarian religionist. But all 
the same, it carries with it a certain offensive element that provokes other 
sects to retort; in this way the story of Vaishnavism and Shaivism in South 
India has not been free from blemish, as is evidenced in the life of Sri Rama- 
nuja himself who was subjected to untold hardships from religious perse- 
cution. When one reads in this excellent compendium such petty excuses 
for reasonings as “the system of Shaivas is rejected owing to its acceptance 
of Pashupati as the end to be atrained and smearing of ashes etc. opposed 
to the Vedas as the means", we are dumbfounded. It is remarkable that 
such statements ignore the possible, why, actual retort coined in the same 
mint from the other side. It is a wonder how great devotees and teachers 
gave support to such religiosities in the name of the Supreme Godhead. 
We can very well appreciate the intensity and single-minded devotion of 
the devotee addressing his Deity “Lord, thou alone art the God, my Sole 
Refuge, I know none other.’ That is a faith that is admirable and leads 
towards the Godhead. But to proclaim and argue that others are doomed 
' js a different matter. And that certainly is not the teachings of the Alwars, 
God-men, who form the backbone of religious worship in Southern Vaish- 
navism. 

Apart from such offensive elements that have encrusted the framework 
of this institution of Sri Vaishnava Religion, it is an excellent form for 
worship, and contains many occult truths which it has incorporated into 
it from the Pancharatra. 

As for Philosophy, it affords a sound basis for practical and personal 
religion. In the words* of the Foreword, “God is defined as the Saririn, 
Self of souls and matter; as these two live and move and have their being 
in Him......Bhakti and Prapatti form the chief means of liberation or Mukti, * 
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Prapatti as absolute surrender to God is available to all souls...’ We 
may note in passing that the philosophy of Sri Ramanuja does not admit 
‘knowledge by.identity' at all and holds that the iriputi—the triplicity of 
knower, known and knowledge is there—to establish the impossibility of 
the subject, in any state or condition, being or becoming the object. This 
is a much debated and debatable question, and the verdict is to be obtained 
by appeal to the Yogic consciousness and spiritual experiences as recorded - 
in the Upanishads, or the statements of saints and sages past and living. 
How are we to understand straightl, the spirit of the famous verse of the 
most reveted God-man among the Alwars, Nammalwar, which describes 
the state of liberation and liberated consciousness, 'VIDU'?* Even then the 
scriptural texts or utterances of Yogins may be stretched and commented 
upon to suit the convenience of the philosophic position taken up by the 
debating party. That is why Sri Aurobindo has always held that the mind 
that is already convinced of the erro- in the opponent can easily find argu- 
ment to support its verdict. That is also why he urges us to develop the 
spiritual outlook and gain the spiritual consciousness and experience in 
which one realises that Consciousness chit is not the same thing 
as jnana, Knowledge. For while the former is independent and free in itself 
and fundamental to Existence itself. chit or achit, the latter is bound to 
the formula of friputi ie. knower, xnown and knowledge. Consciousness 
can and may take the form of friputi or may not. Once we realise and appre- 
ciate this fact of spiritual experience, we have accepted and appreciated 
also the philosophical positions taken up in the systems of Advaita, Dvaita 
and Visishta-advaita in regard to the subject of Consciousness and we 
then discern error only in the exclusiveness in such systems as deny the 
validity of spiritual knowledge and experience on which the systems 
on their'positive side were originally built. We can very well, then, appre- 
ciate also the scriptural texts in their original set-up that support the dif- 
ferent systems as not contradicting one another, but as recognised facts 
of experience. The contradictions in the scriptural texts need not be ' 
reconciled. by dividing them into important and unimportant texts or 
by any other device. They can be allowed to remain as they are. They 
are reconciled in a knowledge of the spiritual Consciousness which alone 
holds the real solution and not metaphysical sword-rattling. Mental 
knowledge is riddled with countless probables and possibles and can 
hardly be the arbiter in matters thet concern the province of the Spirit 
* esr qm eres aL b ami . 
nanráy jnanam kadandupoy, after fully crossing the dama of) Knowledge 
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which is the sphere of direct ee Or in the words of the Poet, in 
Savitri: 


“A million faces wears h=r knowledge here 
And every face is turbased with a doubt.” 


This book is a suitable textbook Zor beginners and a very good intro- 
duction to the study of Visishtadvaita Swami Adidevananda’s skill, industry 
and scholarship are patent, while the translation, never en easy task, has 
been faithfully done. In some places, the translation of some Sanskrit : 
terms or passages may be done d-fferently. But then, such alternative 
suggestions can always be made by æ intelligent reader, even in the works 
of best known authorities. It is meet zhat we refrain from irrelevant sugges- 
tions. The broad sympathies. that twami Adidevananda has brought to 
bear upon the task are quite in line with the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
tradition; and, this is & creditable performance. 

The fine get-up of the book easil- maintains the usual eae of Sri 
Ramakrishna Math publications. 


T.V.K. 
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The Advent 


The Divine may very well lean down towards 
you, but to understand him rightly you must 
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come up to him. 
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For in the march of all-fulfilling Time 

The hour must come of the Transcendent's Will: 
All turns and winds towards his predestined ends 
In Nature's fixed inevitable course 

Decreed since the beginning of the worlds 

In the deep essence of creatéd things: 

Even there shall come as a high crown of all 
The end of Death, the death of Ignorance. 


Sri AUROBINDO 


(Savitri, Tue Book or EvzRLAsTENG Day, Canto 1) 
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ADVENT 


The Divine gives itself to thoæ who give themselves 
without reserve and in all ther- parts to the Divine. 
For them the calm, the light. the power, the bliss, 
the freedom, the wideness, the heights of knowledge, 
the seas of Ananda. - - + «= Sri Aurobindo. 


EDITORIAL 
SWEET ADVERSITY 


G6 S° long we lived in-anxiety, now at ast we are going to live in hope”. 
So said the delicious French plarwright Tristan Bernard when the 
Germans came in, occupied Paris, arre&ed and imprisoned him (in the 
. World War No. I). A noble truth nobly said by a noble soul thrown into 
the very midst of danger and calamity. Indeed, a danger is a danger so 
Jong as it is away and has not reached us. It is the menace, the imminence 
that causes more fright and upsetting then the thing itself. For it is ima- 
gination that enlarges and intensifies the object and makes of us craven 
cowards. The uncertainty hangs like a pzll and casts a disabling infiuence 
upon the mind and nerves: one does no know what exactly to do, since 
'the full situation is not presented or grasped and a fearful speculation 
becomes the only occupation. 
` But once the danger is right upon us arc we are inside the jaws of death, 
there is an end of all speculation and arxiety: there are then two issues 
possible. One is that of absolute helplessiess and hopelessness, of an un- 
"questioning resignation, a quiet bowing down to the inevitable and impla- 
cable destiny. Many a victim og the gallows have felt like that: an incredible 
quietness sejzed them in their last momerts. Very often it is the quietness 
of the shadow of Death—a supreme in-rtness, tamas, coming over and 
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possessing. But there is another issue, a more luminous egress. When 
all uncertainty is set at rest as to the inevitability of the calamity, when 
circumstances have really besieged us in their unshakable steel-frame and 


‘we are doomed obviously, it is then that comes the chance for the hero-soul 


to stand out and declare its uec and immortality —deny and strive 
to reverse the obvious. 

Man has something in him which is irrepressible in the worst of circum- 
stances, which can and does live outside and beyond their attacks and 
menaces. Adverse circunistances—the more adverse the better—are God- 
sent in that sense, because they tend to throw us back upon ourselves, 
upon our inner truth and reality, which otherwise we would not have known 
or recognised. And it is the nature of that truth and reality to be free and 


. happy and hopeful absolurzly.. And the consciousness which possesses that 


temper and vibration is master of an energy, a force of execution—a will 
and power to do the miracle. 

To live in hope, to worx in hope is not merely to live in illusion and 
to work for a chimera. Or. one consideration, to live otherwise, in hope- 
lessness, cannot cure matters, even if the matter is truly and really as dark 
as it looks. To view a ma-ter of fact solely and wholly in the matter of 
fact way does not give the right perspective of things, a proper appreciation 
of appearance and reality. It is well-known that often we project our ima- 
gination and apprehension upon the external world and bring about or 


. help to bring about results that were only a possibility. Our fear calls for 


the object feared and makes it a reality. Apart from that, however, and on 
a deeper consideration, to live in hope is to react against the danger appre- 
hended, to call in a help and power that is or.can be always at our disposal, 
which can not only console but save. Even if death be the end and there 
is no escape, yet we would be freed from the wounds and scars that it in- 
flicts upon our being witt its ignorance and unconsciousness, we would 
learn to pass over luminously and in the full freedom of the spirit. 

Hope is the image of the soul’s prophetic vision. It is not just a way 
of escape from present sorrows, but a bridgehead leading to victory and 
fulfilment. 


THE. SOUL IN ANGUISH 


It is very interesting ta observe how in the modern epoch depths of 
consciousness are being dug up and laid bare to the common- gaze, even 
like the archeological finds of great antiquity and of immense value that, 
are springing surprise after surprise to our present-day civilisation. In 
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our inner explorations too we have often come to strike psychological veins 
of unusual importance and significance. It is natural to the Yogin to do 
so; for it is the business of his life. But even thinkers and philosophers 
who do not ostensibly lead the mystic life are arriving at judgments. and 
conclusions that are not normally warranted or covered by the unaided 
activities of the human reason. That proves once more that man is not 
reason alone, that he has other faculties to go by even in the field of ordinary 
knowledge. 

A range of mystics and AEE or philosopher-mystics from Kierke- 
. gaard to Sartre have made much of the sentiment of “anguish”. Naturally, 
it is not the usual feeling of grief or sorrow due to disappointment or frus- 
tration that they refer to: nor is it the “repentance” which is a cardinal 
virtue in the Christian spiritual discipline. Repentance ór grief is for some- 
thing amiss, for some wrong done, for some good not done. It has a definite 
cause that gives rise to it and determinate conditions that maintain and' 
foster it: and therefore it has also an end, at least the possibility of an ending. 
It is not eternal and can be mastered and got over: it is of the category 
of the Sankhyan or Buddhistic duhkhatrayabhighata—for that matter 
even the lacrymae rerum (tears inherent in things) of Virgil are not 
eternal. . 

But the new Anguish spoken of is a strange phenomenon: it is causeless and 
it is eternal. It has sprung unbidden with no antecedent cause or condition: 
it is woven into the stuff of the being, part and parcel of the consciousness 
itself. Indeed it seems to be the veritable original sin, pertaining to the 
very nature. Kierkegaard makes of it an absolute necessity in the spiritual 
constituent and growth of the human soul—something akin to, but deeper, 
because ineradicable, than the Socratic “divine discontent”. Sartre puts 
_ it in more philosophical and rational terms, in a secular atmosphere as a 
kind of inevitable accompaniment to the sense of freedom and responsibility 
and loneliness that besets the individual being and consciousness at its 
inmost core, its deepest depth. 

I was speaking of the depth, of the REIT of consciousness in present- 
day inquiries into human nature. Sartre’s investigation links itself up with 
the eternal inquiry graphically and beautifully described in the famous 
parable of the Taittiriya Upanishad (III). 

In his quest for Brahman, Bhrigu came in contact first of all with the 
material existence and so took Matter to be the ultimate Reality. He was 
asked to move on and at.the next step he met Life and considered that as Brah- 
man. He was asked to mové farther on and at the third stage he found 
Mind which then appeared to him as the Reality. He had to proceed farther 
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and.enter and pass through ather higher formulations till finally he entered 
the highest expanse (parame vyoman) Now applying the parable to the 
situation today and the modern quest we can say that Science like Bhrigu 
is at the first step—and, for some, stuck there contented like the Asura 
Virochana of another Upanishadic parable, although it has become fidgety 
and somewhat uncertain in receat times: some others—the “‘vitalist” scien-- 
tists and philosophers—are in the second stage. And yet there is a third 
category, the idealist philosophers generally, who are emerging from the 
second into the third. l 
It seems that the School of Anguish is on the borderland between the 
second and the third stage, thar is to say, the vital rising into the mental 
or the mental still carrying an impress of the vital consciousness. It is the 
emergence of the Purusha consciousness, the individual being in its heart 
of hearts, in its pure status: for x is that that truly evolves, progresses from 
level to level; deploying and marshalling according to its stress and scheme 
the play of its outward nature. Now the Pürusha consciousness, as separate 
from the outward nature, hzs certain marked characteristics which have 
been fairly observed and cemp-ehended by the exponents of the school: 
we are dealing with. Sartre, fcr example, characterises this being—éfre 
en sot, as distinguished from éfre pour soi which is something like dynamic 
purusha or purusha identified >r associated with prakriti—as composed 
of the sense of absolute freedom, of full responsibility, of unhindered choice 
and initiation. Indeed, Purusha is freedom, for in its own status it means 
liberation from all obligations tc Prakriti. But such freedom brings in its 
train, not necessarily always but under certain conditions, a terrible sense 
of being all alone, of infinite loneliness. One is oneself, naked and face 
to face with one’s singleness end unbreakable, unsharable individual unity. 
The others come as a product or corollary to this original sui generis entity. 
Along with the sense of freedom. and choice or responsibility and loneness, 
there is added and gets ingrained into it the sense of fear and anxiety— 
the anguish (Angst). The burder. that freedom and loneliness brings seems 
to be too great. The Purusha that bas risen completely into the mental 
zone becomes wholly a witness, as the Sankhyans discovered, and all the 
movements of his nature aprear outside, as if foreign: an absolute calm 
and unperturbed tranquillity or indifference is his character. But it is not 
so with regard to the being chat has still one foot imbedded in the lower 
region of the vital consciousaess; for that indeed is the proper region of 
anguish, of fear and apprehensicn, and it is there that the soul becoming 
conscious of itself and separate frem others feel8 lone, lonely, companionless, 
without support, as it were. The mentalised vital Purusha suffers from 
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this peculiar night of the soul. Sartre’s. outlook is shot through with very 
many experiences of this intermediary zone of consciousness. 

The being immersed in Prakriti, as normally he is, in relation and com- 
munion with others, may entertain as a pleasure and luxury, the illusion 
of its separateness and freedom: it can do so at ease, because it feels it has 
the secret support of its environment, it is courageous because it feels itself 
in good company. But once it rises.out of the environmental level and 
stands truly apart and outside it—it is the mental being which can do so 
more or less successfully—the first feeling is that of freedom, no doubt, 

. but along with it there is also the uncanny sense of isolation, of heavy res- 
ponsibility, also a certain impotence, a loss of bearings. The normal Car- 
tesian Co-ordinates, as it were, are gone and the being does not know where 
to look for the higher multi-dimensional co-ordinates. That is the real 
meaning of the Anguish which suddenly invades a being at a certain stage 
of his ascending consciousness. 

The solution, the issue out is, of course, to go ahead. Instead of iaae 
the intermediary poise, however necessary it may be, a permanent character 
of the being and its destiny, as these philosophers tend to do, one should. 
.take another bold step, a jump upward. For the next stage, the stage when 
the true equilibrium, the inherent reconciliation is realised between oneself 
and others, between the inner soul and its outer nature is what the Upanishad 
describes as Vijnana, the Vast Knowledge. 


SARTRIAN' FREEDOM 


The poise of the ego, ‘the consciousness of the peycho-vital  Purusha 
as envisaged and experienced by Sartre leads to many other not less catas- 
trophic conclusions. Here is something more on Freedom WEBER seems to 
be almost the corner-stone of his system: 

“Freedom is not a being: it is the being of man, that is to say, his not- 
being". A very cryptic mantra. Let us try to unveil the Shekinah. “Being” 
means “be-ing” i.e. existing, something persisting, continuing in the same 
condition, something fixed, a status. Freedom is not a thing of that kind, 
it is movement: even so, it is not a continuous movement. According to. 
Bergson the true, the ultimate reality is a continuity of urge (elan vital); 
according to Sartre, however, in line with the trend of modern scientific 
knowledge, the reality is an assemblage of discrete units of energy, packets 
or quanta. So freedom is an urge, a spurt (jaillissement ): it acts in a dis- 
connected fashion and it is absolute and unconditional. It is veritably the 
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wiad that bloweth where it Lsteth. It has no purpose,-no direction, no 
reKttion: for all those attributes. or definitions would annul its absoluteness. 
It does not stop or halt or dwell upon, it bursts forth and passes. It does 
noc exist, that is stay: therefore it is non-being. Man’s being then consists 
of a conglomeration (ensemble) of such freedoms. And that is the whole 
rezlity of man, his very essence.. We have said that a heavy sense of res- 
poasibility hangs upon the fee Purusha: but it appears the Sartrian Purusha 
is a divided personality. Inspite of the sense of responsibility (or because 
of it?) he acts irresponsibly; for, acting otherwise would not be freedom. 
Sc then this essence, the self-consciousness, self-existence, presence in 
oreself is not a status, a fixed standing entity: it is not a point, even if geo- 
metrical; it is, Sartre descri»es, the jet from one point to another, for, real 
pcint there is none: so it is the emptiness behind all concrete realities that 
is the true reality, asat brakmcn, shunyam—to Sartre that is freedom, free- 
dcm absolute and ultimate. 

, Practically this conception of freedom brings into high relief, makes 
almost all in all, only one aspect, one character or attribute of freedom: 
th» abolition of all ties and obligations and relations beyond oneself in- 
vc-ving a hollow self-sufficiency. Naturally such an outlook requires against 
ita complementary one, even if it is not to correct and complete, at least 
to support and implement it. Sartre too cannot ignore the fact that the 
free being is not an isolatez pnenomenon in the world; it exists along with 

_ ard in the company of others af the same nature and quality. Indeed human 
Society is that in essence, an association of freedoms, although these move- 
ments of freedom are camouflaged in appearance and are not recognised 
by the free persons themselves. The interaction between the free persons, 
the reflection of oneself in others and the mutual dependence of egos is a 
ccastant theme in the novels and plays of Sartre. 

Freedom cannot be real freedom unless it is license: yet society means a 
curtailment or inhibition or modification of this absolute liberty. This 
ccaflict has never been resolved in Sartre and is fundamental to his ideology, 
the source of his tragic ninism. That is because the consciousness here 
lives horizontally, level with tae normal, what we described as psychovital 
.ccnsciousness. The way out ies in transcendence, in a vertical uplifting 
of the consciousness and th2 being. 


A MODERNIST MENTALITY. 


André Gide, a very well-known name in French letters for the last half 


r 
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a century, is quoted, very appreciatively, in’ the editorial of the “World 
Review" (July 1950), as saying: 

“The world can only be saved, if it can be, by the rebels. Without them 
there would be an end to our civilisaticn, our culture, all that we love and 
that gave to our presence on earth a 'ecret justification. They are, these 
rebels, the salt of the earth and the men sent from God. For I am convinced 
that God does not exist, and that we haze to create him." 

The truth expressed in these well-caiselled lines (“purple patches", I 
was going to say perhaps somewhat vncharitably) is, as always happens 
when we are for a rounded phrase anc a neat thought, only half truth or 
even quarter truth. It all depends on tae meaning we attach to the words, 
the shade trailing behind the thought. Tor, first of all, it is true, it is even a 
truism that the rebel is a necessary agent in the economy of human evolution; 
but if by rebel we mean the sheer iconsclast, the mere or in the mam des- 
troyer—and the word, especially since it is given preference, does carry 
that connotation—then the sentence lcses most of its truth or value and 
becomes only a shibboleth or slogan. 

The old, fossilised or rotten past Las to be destroyed and ruthlessly 
eradicated, no doubt: but, how is it tc be done and who will do it? By a 
simple process of sledge-hammering—tteaking, burning? By anybody who 
cares to do it? It does not require mrch sense or intelligence to see that 
that is not the ideal nor even the most efective way of doing the thing. The 
best way to destroy, the wise say, is to construct. Look at Nature, how she is 
going about the thing. Something is crumbling, precisely because something 
is growing within or behind. It is the drive of a living growth in secret 
that pushes a limb no longer necessary or useful to decay and death. Man 
too in his work of reformation or regeneration should learn that lesson, 
whether in respect of his individual or of his collective growth and evolu- 
tion. Discover the truth that is to replace the old, live it intensely and wholly 
—the old past will automatically slip down like old clothes or drop like 
yellow sapless leaves. 

Further Monsieur Gide says, God -s nowhere, he has to be created. If 
he means that God is not anywhere in the manifest physical world, especially, 
the physical world of today, it is true, though here too partially true. God 
is never truly absent; even in and throagh this dismal and distressed age of 
ours he is ever present, a living power of abounding grace—even if behind 
the veil, even if not patent to the serse-bound observer. Still God has to 
be made patent, established concretely in the physical world also, in the 
everyday normal human affalrs. But, again, how to do it? And who is to 
do it? You or I in our complete, at best half-lit hazy ignorance? By running 
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blincly full-tilt against any end all atheism and denial and egoism and 
arrogance, shouting at them, pointing the finger of scorn at them or being 
physcally violent upon them? It were best if we moved with as much vigour 
agairst our own selves, against the ungodly within us. If one begins 
sericisly at home, in dealing with oneself one will be best equipped to deal 
with the others and the world, in the process of new creating in oneself 
one "vill be in a position to find cut exactly what lies in the way of a new 
creation outside. 

A deeper sense of truth and rectitude says: you have no right to break 
unless you have the power to make. Even an illusion you cannot and should 
not Lreak if you do not know how and what to replace; you will only replace 
it by a greater and more disestrous illusion. you must yourself have the 

_ full Vision of the truth, you must yourself realise and establish it in yourself, 

i ycur inner being as well as your outer personality. Then only you will 
have secured full authority /Ramakrishna's chapras, badge) to make and 
unmzke. If you have not the needed authority, then you must obey impli- 
citly dne who possesses the authority. 
- THis is a counsel of perfectiona, one might say, and human things are 
not usually done in this way. But precisely because things are not done in 
this way that human affáirs are always in a muddle and continue to be more 
or less the same eternal merry-go-round. It is only when things are done 
in the ideal way that the ideal caa be established fully, the perfect remedy 
obtained. . : 


Savitri 


BOOK FOUR 
THE BOOK OF BIRTH. AND QUEST 
CANTO THREE 


THE CALL TO THE QUEST 


A MORN that seemed a new creation’s front, 
Bringing a greater sunlight, happier skies, 

Came, burdened with a beauty moved and strange: 
Out of the changeless origin of things. 

An ancient longing struck again new roots. 

The air drank deep of unfulfilled desire; 

The high trees trembled with a wandering wind 
Like souls that quiver at the approach of joy, 
And in a bosom of green secrecy 

For ever of its one love-note untired 

A lyric coil cried among the leaves. 

Away from the terrestrial murmur turned 

Where transient calls and answers mix their flood, - 
King Aswapathy listened through the ray 

To other sounds than meet the sense-formed ear. 
On a subtle interspace which rings our life 
Unlocked were the inner spirit's trance-closed doors: 
The inaudible strain in Nature could be caught; 
` Across this cyclic tramp of eager lives, 

Across the deep urgency of present cares, - 
Earth's wordless hymn to the Ineffable 

Arose from the ardent heart of the cosmic Void; 
He heard the voice repressed of unborn Powers 
Murmuring behind the luminous bars of Time. 
Again the mighty ‘yearning raised its flame 
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That asks a perfect life on earth for men 

And prays for certainty in the uncertain mind 
And shadowless bliss for suffering human hearts 
And Truth embodied in an ignorant world 

And godhead divinising mortal forms. 

A word that leaped from some far sky of thought, 
Admitted by the cowled receiving scribe — - 
Traversed the echoing passages of his brain 

And left its stamp on the recording cells. 

“O Force-compelled, Fate-driven earth-born race, 


` O petty adventurers in an infinite world 


And prisoners of a dwarf humanity, 

How long will you tread the circling tracks of mind 
Around your little self and petty things? 

But not for a changeless littleness were you meant, 
Not for vain repetition were you built; 

Out of the Immortal's substance you were made; 
Your actions can be swift revealing steps, 

Your life a changeful mould for growing gods. 

A Seer, a strong Creator, is within, 

The immaculate Grandeur broods upon your days, 
Almighty powers are shut in Nature’s cells. 

A greater destiny waits you in your front: 

This transient earthly being if he wills 

Can fit his acts to a transcendent scheme. 

He who now stares at the world with ignorant eyes 
Hardly from the Inconscient’s night aroused 

That look at images and not et Truth 

Can fill those orbs with an immortal’s sight. 

Yet shall the godhead grow within your hearts, 


You shall awake into the spirit’s air 


And feel the breaking walls of mortal mind 

And hear the message which left life’s heart dumb 
And look through Nature with sun-gazing lids 
And blow your conch-shells at the Eternal’s gate. 
Authors of earth’s high change, to you it is given 
To cross the dangerous spaces of the soul 

And touch the mighty Mother stark awake 

And meet the Omnipotent in this house of flesh 
And make of life the million-bodied One. ° 


SÀVITRI 


The earth you tread is a >order screened from heaven, 
The life you lead conceaE the light you are. 
Immortal Powers sweep Taming past your doors; 
Far-off upon your tops the god-chant sounds 
While to exceed yourselves thought's trumpets call, 
Heard by a few, but fewcr. dare aspire, 
The nympholepts of the 2cstasy and the blaze. 
An epic of hope and failure breaks earth's heart; 
Her force and will exceec her form and fate. 
A goddess in a net of incnscience caught, 
Self-bound in the pastur-s of death she dreams of life, 
Self-racked with the pairs of hell aspires to joy, . 
And builds to hope her Atars of despair, 
Knows that one high ste» might enfranchise all 
And, suffering, looks for greatness in her sons. - 
But dim in human heart: the ascending fire, 
The invisible Grandeur <its unworshipped there; 
Man sees the Highest ina limiting form 
Or looks upon a Person, hears a Name. 
He turns for little gains -o ignorant Powers 
Or kindles his atar lights to a demon face. 
He loves the Ignorance fathering his pain. 

_A spell is laid upon his glorious strengths. _ 
He has lost the inner Vcice that led his thoughts, 
And masking the oracular tripod seat 
A specious Idol fills the marvel shrine. 
The great Illusion wraps him in its veils, 
The soul’s deep intimations come in vain, 
In vain is the unending ine of seers, 
The sages ponder in unsubstantial light, 
The poets lend their voice to outward dreams, 
A homeless fire inspires the prophet tongues. 
Heaven's flaming lights descend and back return, 
The luminous Eye appreaches and retires; 
Eternity speaks, none ur derstands its word; 
Fate ‘is unwilling and th= Abyss denies; 
The Inconscient's mindsess waters block all done. 
Only a little lifted is Mind’s screen. 

. The Wise who know see but one half of Truth, 
The strong climb hardly to a low-peaked height, 
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The hearts that yearn are given one hour to love, 
His tale half-told, falters the s2cret Bard; 

The gods are still too few in mortal forms.” 
The Voice withdrew into its hidden skies. 

But like a shining answer from the gods 
Approached through sun-bright spaces Savitri. 
Advancing amid tall heaven-pillaring trees, 
Apparelled in her flickering-coloured robe, 

She seemed burning towards the eternal realms 
A bright moved torch of incense and of flame > - 
That from the sky-roofed temple-soil of earth. 
A pilgrim hand lifts in an invisible shrine. 
There came the gift of a revealing hour: 

He saw through depths that reinterpret all, 


‘Limited not now by the dull body's eyes, 


New-found through an àrch of clear discovery, 
This intimation of the world’s delight, 

'This wonder of the divine Artist's make 

Carved like a nectar-cup for thirsty gods, 

This breathing Scripture of the Eternal’s joy, 

'This net of sweetness woven of aureate fire. 
Transformed the delicate: jmage-face became 

A deeper Nature's self-revealing sign, 

A gold-leaf palimpsest of sacred births, ` 

A grave world-symbol chiselled out of life. 

Her brow, a copy of clear unstained heavens, 

Was meditation’s pedestal and defence, 

The very room and smile of musing Space, 

Its brooding line infinity’s symbal curve. 

Amid her tress’s cloudy multitude 
The long eyes shadowed as by wings of Night - 
Under that moon-gold foreheac’s dreaming: breadth 
Were seas of love and thought that held the world; 
Marvelling at life and earth they saw truths far. -- 
A deathless-meaning filled her mortal limbs; 
As in a golden vase’s poignant fine 

They seemed to carry the rhythmic sob of blis 
Of earth’s mute adoration towards heaven . 
Released in beauty's cry of living form . 
Towards the perfection of eternal things. 
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Transparent grown the ephemeral living dress 
Bared the expressive deity to his view. 

Escaped from surface sight and mortal sense 

The seizing harmony of its shapes became 

The strange significant icon of a Power 

Renewing its inscrutable descent 

Into a human figure of its works 

That stood out in life's bold abrupt relief 

On the soil of the evolving universe, 

A godhead sculptured on a wall of thought, 
Mirrored in the flowing hours and dimly shrined 

In Matter as in a cathedral cave. 

Annulled were the transient values of the mind, 
"The body's sense renounced its earthly look, 
Immortal met immortal in their gaze. 

Awaked from the close spell of daily use 

That hides soul-truth with the outward form’s disguise, 
He saw through the familiar cherished limbs 

The great and unknown spirit born his child. 

An impromptu from the deeper sight within, 
Thoughts rose in him that knew not their own scope. 
Then to those large and brooding depths whence Love 
Regarded him across the straits of mind, 

He spoke in sentences from the unseen Heights. 

A casual passing phrase can change our life. 

For the hidden prompters of our speech sometimes 
Can use the formulas of a moment’s mood 

To weigh unconscious lips with words from Fate. 
“© Spirit, traveller of eternity, 

Who camest from the immortal spaces here 

Armed for the splendid hazard of thy life 

To set thy conquering foot on Chance and Time, 
The moon shut in her halo dreams like thee. 

A mighty Presence still defends thy frame. 

Perhaps the heavens guard thee for some great soul, 
Thy fate, thy work are kept somewhere afar, 

Thy spirit came not down a star alone. 

O living inscription of the beauty of love 

Missalled in aureate virginity, 

What message of Heavenly strength and bliss in thee 
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Is written with the Eternal’s sun-white script, 

One shall discover and greaten with it his life 

To whom thou loosenest thy heart’s jewelled strings. 

O rubies of silence, lips from which there stole 

Low laughter, music of tranquillity, 

Star-lustrous eyes awake in sweet large night 

And limbs like fine-linked poems made of gold 
Stanzaed to glimmering curves by artist gods, 

Depart where love and destiny call your charm. 
Venture through the deep world to find thy mate. 

For somewhere on the longing breast of earth, 

Thy unknown lover waits for thee the unknown. 

Thy soul has strength and needs no other guide 

Than One who burns within thy bosom’s powers. 
There shall draw near to meet thy approaching steps 
The second self for whom thy nature asks, 
He who shall walk until thy body’s end * 
A close-bound traveller pacing with thy pace, 

The lyrist of thy soul’s most intimate chords 

Who shall give voice to what in thee is mute. 

Then shall you grow like vibrant kindred harps, 

One in the beats of difference and delight, 

Responsive in divine and equa) strains, 

Discovering new notes of the eternal theme. re 
One force shall be your mover and your guide, 

One light shall be around you and within; 

Hand in strong hand. confront Heaven’s question, life: 
Challenge the ordeal of the immense disguise. - 
Ascend from Nature to divinity's heights; 


_Face the high gods, crowned with felicity, 


Then meet a greater God, thy self beyond Time.” 

This word was seed of all the thing to be. 

A hand from some Greatness opened her heart’s locked doors 
And showed the work for which her strength was born. 

As when the mantra sinks in Yoga’s ear, 

Its message enters stirring the blind brain 

And keeps in the dim ignorant cells its sound; 

The hearer understands a form of words 

And, musing on the index thought it holds, ' 

He strives to read it with the labouring mind, 
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But finds bright hints, not the embodied truth: 
Then, falling silent in himself to know 

He meets the deeper listening of his soul: 

The Word repeats itself in rhythmic strains: 
Thought, vision, feeling, sense, the body’s self 
Are seized unalterably and he endures 

An ecstasy and an immortal change; 

He feels a Wideness and becomes a Power, . 

All knowledge rushes on him like a sea: 
Transmuted by the white spiritual ray 

He walks in naked heavens of joy and calm, 

Sees the God-face and hears transcendent speech. 
An equal greatness in her life was sown. 
Accustomed scenes were now an ended play. 
Moving in muse amid familiar powers, 

Touched by new magnitudes and faery signs, 

She turnea to vastnesses not yet her own; 
Allured her heart throbbed to unknown sweetnesses; 
The secrets of an unseen world were close. 

The morn went up into a smiling sky; 

Cast from its sapphire pinnacle of trance 

Day sank into the burning gold of eve; 

The moon floated, a luminous waif through heaven 
And sank below the oblivious edge of dream; 
` Night lit the watch fires of eternity. 

Then all went back into mind’s secret caves; 

A darkness stooping on the heaven-bird’s wings 
Sealed in her senses from external sight 

And opened the stupendous depths of sleep. 
When the pale dawn slipped through Night’s shadowy guard, 
Veinly the new-born light desired her face; 

The palace woke to its own emptiness: 

The sovereign of its daily joys was far; 

Her moonbeam feet tinged not the lucent floors: 
The beauty and divinity were gone. 

Delight had fled to search the spacious world. 


LETTERS OF SRI AUROBINDO 
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p every human being there are twc perts, the psychic with so much of the 
thinking mind and higher (emotioral, larger dynamic) vital that is open 
to the psychic and cleaves to tke soul’s aims and admits the higher _ 
experiences and, on the other hand, tke lower vital and the physical or external ` 
being (external mind and vital includec) which are attached to the ignorant 
personalitr and nature and do not went to change. It is the conflict between 
these two that makes all the difficulty of the sadhana. All the difficulties 
you enumerate arise from that and nozhing else. It is only by curing the 
duality that one can overcome them. That happens when one is able to 
live withir, aware of one's inner being, identified with it and to regard 
the rest as not oneself, as a creation cf ignorant Nature from which one 
has separeted oneself and which has to disappear and, secondly, when 
by opening oneself constantly to the Divine Light and Force and the Mother's 
presence, £ dynamic action of sadhana is constantly maintained which steadily 
` pushes ou: the movements of the Ignorance and substitutes even in the 
"lower vital and physical being the movements of the inner and higher nature. 
There is then no struggle any longer, but an automatic growth of the divine 
elements and fading out of the undivine. The devotion of the heart and 
the increasing activity of the psychic being, which is best helped by 
devotion amd self-giving, are the most poera means for arriving at this 
condition. 


22-8-1937 
II 
It is obvious that poetry cannot te 2 substitute for sadhana; it can be 
an accompeniment only. If there is £ feeling (of devotion, surrender, etc.), 


it can express and confirm it; if there i3 an experiepce, it can express and 
strengthen -he force of experience. As reading of books like the Upanishads 
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or Gita or singing of devotional songs can help, especially at one. stage 
'or another, so this can help also. Also it opens a passage between the ex- 
ternal consciousness and the inner mind -or vital. But if one stops at that, 
then nothing much is gained. Sadhana must be the main thing and sadhana 
means the purification of the nature, the consecration of the being, the - 
opening of the psychic and the inner mind and vital, the contact and ^ ` 
presence of the Divine, the realisation of the Divine in all things, surrender, 
devotion, the widening of the consciousness into the cosmic Consciousness, | 
the Self one in all, the psychic and the spiritual transformation of the nature. - , 
If these things are neglected and only poetry and mental development : 
and social:contact occupy all the time, then that is not sadhana. Also the 
poetry must be written in the true spirit, not for fame or self-satisfaction, 
but as a means of contact with the Divine through inspiration or of the 
expression of one's own inner being, as it was written formerly by those 
who left behind them so much devotional and spiritual poetry jn India; 
it does not help if it is written only in the spirit of the Western artist or 
litterateur. Even works or meditation cannot succeed unless they are done 
in the right spirit of consecration and spiritual aspiration gathering up 
the whole being and dominating all else. It is the lack of this gathering up 
of the whole life and nature and turning it,towards the one aim, which is 
the defect in so many here, that lowers the atmosphere and stands in the: 
way of what is being done by myself and the Mother. 


19-5-1938 
HI 
In our Yoga the Nirvana is the beginning of the higher Truth, as it is 
the passage from the Ignorance to the higher Truth. The Ignorance has 
to be extinguished in order that the Truth may manifest. 


SRI. AUROBINDO 


THE GODWARD EMOTIONS * 


"THE principle of Yoga is to turn Godward all or any of the powers of 

the human consciousness so that through that activity of the being ` 
there may be contact, relation, union. In the Yoga of Bhakti it is the emo- 
tional nature that :s made the instrument. Its main principle is to adopt 
some human relation between man and the Divine Being by which, through 
the ever intenser flowing of the heart’s emotions towards him, the human 
soul may at last be wedded to and grow one with him in a passion of divine 
Love. It is not ultimately the pure peace of oneness or the power and desire- 
less will of oneness, but the ecstatic joy of union which the devotee seeks 
by his Yoga. Every feeling that can make the heart ready for this ecstasy 
the Yoga admits; everything that detracts from. it must increasingly drop 
away as the strong union of love becomes closer and more perfect. 

All the feelings with which religion approaches the worship, service 
and love of God, the Yoga admits. if not as its final accompaniments, yet 
as preparatory movements of the emotional nature. But there is one feeling 
with which the Yoga, at least as practised in India, has very little dealing. 
~ In certain religions, in most perhaps, the idea of the fear of God plays a 
very large part, sometimes the largest, and the God-fearing man is the typi- ' 
cal worshipper of these religions. The sentiment of fear is indeed perfectly 
consistent, with devotion of a certain kind and up to a certain point; at 
its highest it rises into a worship of the divine Power, the divine Justice, 
divine Law, divine Righteousness, an ethical obedience, an awed reverence 
for the almighty Creator and Judge. Its motive is therefore ethico-religious 
and it belongs not so strictly to the devotee, but to the man of works moved 
by a devotion to the divine ordairer and judge of his works. It regards 
God as the King and does not approach too near the glory of his throne unless 
justified by righteousness or led there by a mediator who will.turn away 
the divine wrath for sin. Even when it draws nearest, it keeps an awed 
distance between itself and the high object of its worship. It cannot embrace 
the Divine with all the fearless confidence. of the cBild in his mother or of 


* The Synthesis of Yoga, Part II (The Yoga of Divine Love), Chapter 3. 
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the lover in his beloved or with tha intimate sense of oneness which perfect 
love brings with it. 

The origin of this divine fear wa: crude enough in some of the primitive 
popular religions. It was the perception of powers in the world greater 
than man, obscure in their nature and workings, which seemed always ready 
to strike him down in his prosperity and to smite bim for any actions which 
displeased them. Fear of the gods :rose from man's ignorance-of God and 
his ignorance of the laws that govern the world. It attributed to the higher 
“powers caprice and human passion: it made them in the image of the great 
ones of the earth, capable of whin, tyranny, personal enmity, jealous of 
any greatness in man which might raise him above the littleness of terrestrial 
nature and bring him too near to t3e divine nature. With such notions no 
real devotion could arise, except that doubtful kind which the weaker may 
feel for the stronger whose protection he can buy by worship and gifts 
and propitiation and obedience to sach laws as he may have laid upon those 
beneath him and may enforce by rewards and punishments, or else the 
submissive and prostrate reverence and adoration which one may feel for a 
greatness, glory, wisdom, sovereigr power which is above the world and is 
the source or at any rate the regula-or of all its laws and happenings. 

A nearer approach to the begirnings of the way of devotion becomes 
possible when this element of divine Power disengages itself from these 
crudities and fixes on the idea of 1 divine ruler, creator of the world and 
master of the Law who governs th: earth and heavens and is the guide and 
helper and saviour of his creatcres. This larger and higher idea of the 
divine Being long kept many elemerts and still keeps some elements of the old 
crudity. The Jews who brought it forward most prominently and from whom 
it overspread a great part of the wor d, could believe in a God of righteousness 
who was exclusive, arbitrary, wrath^u), jealous, often cruel and even wantonly 
sanguinary. Even now it is possible for some to believe in a Creator who has 
made heaven and hell, an eternal heaven and an eternal hell, the two poles of 
his creation, and has even accordirz to some religions predestined the souls 
he has created not only to sin and 2unishment, but to an eternal damnation. 
But even apart from these extravegances of a childish religious belief, the 
idea of the almighty Judge, Legilator, King, is a crude and imperfect 
idea of the Divine, when taken by itself, because it takes an inferior and an 
external truth for the main truth end it tends to prevent a higher approach 
to a more intimate reality. It exaggerates the importance of the sense of 
sin and thereby prolongs and increases the soul’s fear and self-distrust 
and weakness. It attaches*the purzuit of virtue and the shunning of sin to 
the idea of rewards and punishmerr, though given in an after life, and makes 
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them dependent on the lower motives of fear and interest instead of the 
higher spirit which should govern the ethical being. It makes hell and 
heaven and not the Divine himself the object of the human soul in its reli- 
gious living. These’ crudities have served their turn in the slow education 
of the human mind, but they are o£ no utility to the Yogin who knows that 
whatever truth they may represent belongs rather to the external relations 
of the developing human soul witk the external law of the universe than any 
intimate truth of the inner relations of the human soul with the Divine; 
but it is these which are the proper field of Yoga. 

Still out of this conception there arise certain developments which bring 

us nearer to the threshold of the Yoga of devotion. First, there can emerge 
the idea of the Divine as the source and law and aim of our ethical being and 
from this there can come the knowledge of him as the highest Self to which 
our active nature aspires, the Will to which we have to assimilate our will, 
the eternal Right and Purity and Truth and Wisdom into harmony with 
which our nature has to grow and towards whose being our being is attracted. 
By this way we arrive at the Yoga of works, and this Yoga has a place for 
personal devotion to the Divine, for the divine Will appears as the Master 
of our works to whose voice we must listen, whose divine impulsion we , 
must obey and whose work it is the sole business of our active life and will 
to do. Secondly, there emerges th2 idea of the divine Spirit, the father of 
of all who extends his wings of bznignant protection and love over all his 
creatures, and from that grows between the soul and the Divine the relation 
of father and child, a relation of love, and as a result, the relation of brother- 
. hood with our fellow beings. These relations of the Divine into the calm 
pure light of whose nature we hàve to grow and the Master whom we ap- 
proach through works and service. the Father who responds to the love of 
the soul that approaches him as the child, are admitted elements of the 
Yoga. of devotion. 

The moment we come well inco these developments and their iia 
spiritual meaning, the motive of the fear of God becomes otiose, super- 
fluous and even impossible. It is of importance chiefly in the ethical field 
when the soul has not yet grown sufficiently to follow good for its own sake 
and needs an authority above it whose wrath or whose stern passionless 
judgment it can fear and found upon that fear its fidelity to virtue. When 
we grow into spirituality, this motive can no longer remain except by the 
lingering on of some confusion in the mind, some persistence of the old 
mentality. Moreover, the ethical aim in Yoga is different from that of the 
external idea of virtue. Ordinarily, ethics is regarded as a sort of machinery 
of right action, the act is everything and how to do the right act is the whole" 
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question and the whole trouble. But to the Yogin action is chiefly important 
not for its own sake, but rather as a means for the growth of the soul God- 
ward. Therefore what Indian spiri-ual writings lay stress upon is not so 
much the quality of the action to te done as the quality of the soul from 
which the action flows, upon its trut, fearlessness, purity, love, compassion, 
benevolence, absence of the will to aurt, and upon the actions as their out- 
flowings. The old western idea thr human nature is intrinsically bad and 
virtue is a thing to be followed out ia despite of our fallen nature to which it 
is contrary, is foreign to the Indian mentality trained from ancient times in 
- the ideas of the Yogins. Our nature contains, as well as its passionate rajasic 
and its downward-tending tamasic cuality, a purer sattwic element and it is 
the encouragement of this, its highest part, which is the business of ethics. 
By, it we increase the divine nature, daivi prakriti, which is present in us 
and get rid of the Titanic and demoriac elements. Not therefore the Hebraic 
righteousness of the Godfearing man, but the purity, love, beneficence, 
truth, fearléssness, harmlessness o^ the saint and the God-lover are the 
goal of the ethical growth according to this notion. And, speaking more 
largely, to grow into the divine naure is the consummation of the ethical 
being. This can be done best by rea“ising God as the higher Self, the guiding 
and uplifting Will or the Master wEom we love and serve. Not fear of him, 
but love of him and aspiration to th- freedom and eternal purity of his being 
must be the motive. 

Certainly, fear enters into the relations of the master and the servant 
and even of the father and the chilc, but only when they are on the human 
level, when control and subjection znd punishment figure predominantly in 
them and love is obliged to efface itself more or less behind the mask of 
authority. The Divine even as the Master does not punish anybody, does 
not threaten, does not force obedieace. It is the human soul that has freely 
to come to the Divine and offer ;tscif to his overpowering force that he may 
seize and uplift it towards his own d-vine levels, and give it that joy of mastery 
of the finite nature by the Infinite and of service to the Highest by which 
there comes freedom from the egc and the lower nature. Love is the key 
of this relation, and this service, da=yam, is in Indian Yoga the happy service 
of the divine Friend or the passionate service to the divine Beloved. The 
Master of the worlds, who in the Gita demands of his servant, the bhakta, 
to be nothing more in life than Lis instrument, makes this claim as the 
friend, the guide, the higher Self, and describes himself as the Lord of all 
the worlds who is the friend of all creatures, sarvalokamahesoaram suhridam 
sarvabhiitandm; the two relations in fact must go together and neither can 
be perfect without the other. So to it is not the fatherhood of God as the 
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Creator who demands obedience because he is the maker of our being, 
but the fatherhood of love which leads us towards the closer soul-union of- 
Yoga. Love is the real key in bots aad perfect love is inconsistent with the 
admission of the motive of fear. Closeness of the human soul to the Divine 
is the object, and fear sets always a barrier and a distance; even awe and 
reverence for the divine Power are a sign of distance and division and they 

` disappeer in the intimacy of the union of love. Moreover, fear belongs to . 
the lower nature, to the lower self, ard in approaching the higher Self must 
be put aside before we can enter into its presence. 


This relation of the divine fatheraood and the closer relation with the - 


' Divine as the Mother-Soul of the universe have their springs in another 
early religious motive. One type o? the bhakta, says the Gita, is the devotee 
who comes to the Divine as the giver of his wants, the giver of his good, 
the satisfier of the needs of his inner and his outer being. “I bring to my 
bhakta". says the Lord, “his gering and his having of good, yogakshema 
vahamycham". The life of man is a life of wants and needs and therefore 
of desirss, not only in his physical and vital, but in his mental and spiritual 
being. When he becomes conscious of a greater Power governing the world, 
he approaches it through prayer or the fulfilment of his needs; for help 
in his wough journey, for protection and aid in his struggle. Whatever 
crudities there may be in the ordinary religious approach to God by prayer, 
and there are many, especially that attitude which imagines the Divine 
as if capable of being propitiatec, bribed, flattered into acquiescence or 
indulgerce by praise, entreaty and gifts and has often little regard to the 
spirit in which he is approached, still this way of turning to the Divine is an 
essentiak movement of our religious being and reposes on a universal truth. 

The efficacy of prayer is often doubted and prayer itself supposed to be 
a thing «rational and necessarily superfluous and ineffective. It is true that 
the universal Will executes always its aim and cannot be deflected by egoistic 
propitiation and entreaty; it is true of the Transcendent who expresses him- 
self in the universal order that, being omniscient, his larger knowledge must 
foresee the thing to be done and it Coes not need direction or stimulation 
by humzn thought and that the individual's desires are not and cannot be 
in any vorld-order the true dete-mining factor. But neither is that order 
or the execution of the universal Will altogether effected by mechanical 
Law, buc by powers and forces of which for human life, at least human will, 
aspiration and faith are not among che least important. Prayer. is. only a 
particular form given to that will, aspiration and, faith. Its forms are very 
often crt de and not only childlike, which is in itgelf no defect, but childish; 
still it bas à real power and significance. Its power and sense is to put 
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the will, aspiration and faith of man into touch with the divine Will as 
that of a. conscious Being with whon we can enter into conscious and living. 
relations. For our will and aspiration can act either by our own strength 
and endeavour, which can no dou»t be made a thing great and effective 
whether for lower or higher purposes,—and the-e are plenty of disciplines 
which put it forward as the one fo-ce to be used,—or it can act in depen- 
dence upon and with subordinaticn to the div-ne or the universal Will. 
And. this latter way, again, may Gther look upon that Will as responsive 
indeed to our aspiration, but almost-mechanically. by a sort of law of energy, 
or at any rate quite impersonally, c- else it may look upon it as responding 
consciously to the divine aspiratior and faith of the human soul and con- 
sciously bringing to it the- help, the guidance, the protection and fruition 
demanded, yogakshema vahamyahen. 

Prayer helps to prepare this relatien for us at first on the lower plats even 
while it is there consistent with much that is mere egoism and self-delusion; 
but afterwards we can draw towa-ds the spiritual truth which is behind 
it. It is not then the giving of the thing asked for that matters, but the 
relation itself, the contact of man's ife with God. the conscious interchange. 
In spiritual matters and in the seeking of spiritual gains, this conscious 
relation is a great power; it is a much greater power than our own entirely 
self-reliant struggle and effort anc it brings a -uller spiritual growth and 
experience. Necessarily, in the end. prayer either ceases in the greater thing 
for which it prepared us,—in fact the form we call prayer is not itself 
essential so long as the faith, the ill, the aspiretion are there,—or remains 
only for the joy of the relation. also its objects, the artha or interest it 
seeks to realise, become higher and higher until we reach the highest motive- 
less devotion, which is that of divine love pure and simple without any 
other demand or longing. i 

The relations which. arise out əf this attitude i the Divine, are 
that of the divine Father and the Mother with the child and that of the 
divine Friend. To the Divine as these things the human -soul comes for 
help, for protection, for guidance, for fruition,—or if knowledge be the 
aim, to the Guide, Teacher, Giver of light, for the Divine is the Sun of 
knowledge,—or it comes in. pain and suffering for relief and solace and 
deliverance, it may be deliverance either from the suffering itself or from 
the world-existence which is the habitat of the suffering or from all its 
inner and real causes.*: In these things we find there is a certain gradation. 


* These are three of the’ four clases of devotees which are recognised by the Gita, 
arta, arthárthi, jijndsu, the distressed, ne seeker. of personal objects and. the “seeker of 
God-knowledge. 
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For the relation of fatherhood is always less close, intense, passionate, inti- 
mate, and therefore it, is less resarted to in the Yoga which seeks for the 
closest union. That of the divine Friend is a thing sweeter and more intimate, 
admits of an equality and intimazy even in inequality and the beginning 
of mutual self-giving; at its closest when all idea of other giving and taking 
disappears, when this relation becomes motiveless except for the one sole - 
all-sufficing motive of love, it tums into the free and happy relation of the 
playmate in the Lila of existence. But closer and more intimate still is the 
relation of the Mother and the ctild, and that therefore plays a very large 
part wherever the religious impulse is most richly fervent and springs 
most warmly from the heart of man. The soul goes to the Mother-Soul 
in all its desires and troubles, and the Divine Mother wishes that it should 
be so, so that she may pour out he- heart of love. It turns to her too because 
of the self-existent nature of this love. and because that points us to the 
home towards which we turn from our wanderings in the world and to 
the bosom in which we find our rest. 

But the highest and the greatest relation is that which starts from none 
of the ordinary religious motives, but is rather of the very essence of Yoga, 
springs from the very nature of love itself; it is the passion of the Lover 
and the Beloved. Wherever there is the desire of the soul for its utter union 
with God, this form of the divine yearning makes its way even into religions 
which seem to do without it and give it no place im their ordinary system. 
Heré the one thing asked for is love, the one thing feared is the loss of love, 
the one sorrow is the sorrow of separation of love; for all other things either 
do not exist for the lover or come in only as incidents.or as results and not as 
objects or conditions of love. All love is indeed in its nature self-existent 
because it springs from a secret oneness in being and a sense of that oneness 
or desire of oneness in the heart tetween souls that are yet able to conceive 
of themselves as different from each other and divided. Therefore all 
these other relations too can arrize at their self-existent motiveless joy of 
being for the sake of love alone. But still they start from and to the end 
they, to some extent, find a satisfaction of their play in other motives. But 
here the beginning is love and tae end is love and the whole aim is love. 
There is indeed the desire of possession, but even this is overcome in the 
fullness of the self-existent love and the final demand of the bhakta is simply 
that his bhakti may never cease nor diminish. He does not ask for heaven 
or for liberation from birth or for any other object, but only that his love 
may be eternal and absolute. 

Love is a passion and it seeks for two things, eternity and intensity, and 
in the relation . of the Lover and Beloved the seeking for eternity and for 
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intensity is instinctive and self-born Love is a seeking for mutual posses- 
sion, and it is here that the demand for mutual possession becomes 
absolute. Passing beyond desire of possession which means a difference, 
it is a seeking for oneness, and it is here that the idea of oneness, of two. 
souls merging into each other and becoming one finds the acme of its long- 
ing and the utterness of its satisfaction. Love, too, is a yearning for beauty, 
and it is here that the yearning is eternally satisfied in the vision and the 
touch and the joy of the All-beautifnul. Love is a child and a seeker of De- 
light, and it is here that it finds tke highest -possible ecstasy both of the 
heart-consciousness and of every fibre of the being. Moreover, this relation 
is that which as between human beimg and human being demands the most 
and, even while reaching the greatest intensities, is still the least satisfied, 
because only in the Divine can it find its real and its utter satisfaction. 
Therefore it is here most that the turning of human emotion Godwards 
finds its full meaning and discovers all the truth of which love is the human 
symbol, all its essential instincts divinised, raised, satisfied in the bliss 
from which our life was born and towards which by oneness it returns in 
the Ananda of the divine existence where love is absolute, eternal and 
unalloyed. 


SRI AUROBINDO 


THE SPIRITUAL BASIS OF PERSONALITY * 
II 


W/ PST do we mean when we say that a divine Emergence or Becoming 

-s the underlying motive of the evolutionary process? In the first 
place we have seen that the universe has not only emanated from the One 
Supreme, but that the very substance of Creation holds the Divine Nature 
as its immer Being and Essence. 4 saccessive Descent of that higher Nature 
to form the hidden subliminal recesses of Cosmos, was but the prelude 
and secet preparation for the prog-essive ascent of the lower Nature—the 
outer rranifestation—through a muitiplicity of individual points. Secondly, 
the scheme of this Cosmic movement springs not from a grandiose dream, 
or an accidental combination of forces, but is the progressively conscious 
revelatien of the Divine Nature, waich is the inner Truth of things. This ' 
outwarc emergence of that which .s secreted within is in fact the funda- 
mental principle running through the whole development of the universe. 
We car say therefore, that the reel purpose of man’s existence is yet to 
manifes in the life of the world that Divine Nature which is bati immanent 
and transcendent. 

The ancient Seers had already discerned that the inner Truth threaded 
througE all things was the compcurd of an infinite Bliss and self-conscious 
Existenze. By transcending the Cosmic Reality they had been able to vision 
the Divine Nature in its utter purity and perfection as the intimate fusion 
of Being, Consciousness and Bliss, or Sachchidananda. This basic formula, 
as expecience proves it to be, is tie highest conception that human con- 
sciousness can project in finite terms, of that which is an infinite as well 
as an ntimate and omnipresent Reality, It was in a later age that the 
ancient Greeks put forth, from a cosmic vision of Reality, the ever-present 
verities of Goodness, Truth anc Beauty as the highest ideals of man. But 
these ideals, as we now see them, are not representative of the fullest Truths, 
nor do -hey embody the ultimate am of human life. They are, in fact, the 
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translation in universal terms of the wider Transcendent realisation. Yet 
another triune derivative of the Supreme was that given by the religious 
conception of God, which seemed to offer a more intimate and personal 
relationship than that presented by the remote and impersonal Transcen- 
dence. Such was the Trinity of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. In this 
conception the Father represents the Origin and supreme Source,—the 
Being from whom all things are derived. The Holy Ghost or all-pervading 
Spirit is the Consciousness, the very Breath of the Divine which permeates 
all things and out of which the substance of the worlds has come. And the 
Son, the crowning glory of the Trinity, is symbolical of the Grace which ` 
descends into the world, and becomes through God’s infinite Love the 
concentrated seed for growth into the divinised Personality. But this 
Trinity, even though it brings that infinite Presence of the Divine closer 
to our human level of understanding, does not represent its whole Reality. 
It reveals a profound Truth in personal terms, but does not give the supreme 
Transcendent vision, the supra-human Truth which the Vedantic Seers 
had formulated as Sachchidananda. Nor does it help to raise man to those 
greater heights of God-consciousness. Rather has it tended to humble 
the human personality and to obscure the divinity inherent in man. The 
Vedantic. Seers had had the courage to reach beyond the narrow human 
level of perception, sensing that this limited sphere of outlook was not the 
final state of man. By thus surpassing the human orbit of consciousness 
they were able to declare decisively: “He (the Supreme Being and Divine 
Nature) I (the indwelling Spirit) am”. Yet it was no grandiose declaration, 
but the steady and fearless seeing of a higher Truth and Law to which 
man could, and should, ultimately attain. 

We can now see more clearly the trend and direction of the universal 
pattern. In the Descent of the Supreme Reality there are successive levels 
which, though ordinarily occult to us, may enter our awareness through 
a gradual widening into the Cosmic Consciousness. The Manifestation, 
on the other hand, has taken the form of a progressive Ascent, which 
appears in the world as an emergent Evolution. Each level of the descent 
has in this way become a stage in man's ascension. The evolutionary pro- .- 
cess is characterised by the emergence of an increasingly ordered complexity. 
First there was the struggle of Life out of Matter, which modern Science 
views separately as the increasing organisation of a creative evolution on 
the one hand, and the increasing disorganisation of a wholly inanimate 
world on the other. Later comes the first glimmer of Mind, appearing 
primarily as an inward concentration on its own activity. The animal 
instinct, for the most part unaware of its own action, becomes a fumbling 
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self-consciousness. At first it is uncertain of its powers and capabilities, 4 
but later it attempts to reach towards some measure of self-mastery. It is 
at this stage that self-consciousness, turning from merely an outward con- 
templation on things, begins to realise that there is a greater Self beyond 
the narrow egoistic personality. It is thus that one becomes aware of the 
inner subliminal self, and behind it the universal Self and the vast Cosmic 
Reality. We begin to recognise that there is in fact a greater entity than Mind 
` —the wider principle of Supermind—which is the next stage in man’s ascent 
and to: which Mind itself can thus progressively open. Yet the attainment 
' of self-mastery and of a wider Consciousness are but steps in one's pre- 
paration for the ultimate Descen- of that higher principle. For it is a uni- 
versal law that at each stage of the ascent some higher and as yet hidden 
factor of the unmanifest and che subliminal has to be.brought out to . 
reinforce and establish that whica is but an immature emergence. It is thus 

that man may be gradually and fully transformed into an integrated Gnostic 

Being, in whom the universe ard the individual are unified by a higher 

Law and Nature, which is the Divine Purity and Perfection. 

We can now begin to recognise that the world-shattering force, locked 
within the atomic nucleus, which modern Science is investigating, is none 
other than the supreme Conscious Force,—a Power of the Divine Nature 
itself. But Matter is wholly incorscient of that potential Power and Energy 
which is thus held within it. It is only when Life and later Mind begin 
to emerge that we see something of that inexhaustible Energy being brought 
into play. But for Life the predominant expression is that of an Ignorance, 
—a many-branching movement unaware of its own purpose and existence. 
In its pure spontaneous play we are inclined to see a superficial innocence, 
but delving below the surface movements we discern the grosser blindness 
of a distorted knowledge, which is the real root of Life. Similarly in the 
development of Mind we find tkat the central motive power has come to 
revolve round an aberration of its pristine origin. Here Desire has become 
that central factor, displaying an msistent grovelling and grasping to possess 
all that which is apparently unseizable and beyond itself. The greater the 
unattainability the more intensely is the desire heightened; but for the 
most part it is intent on satisfying its own self-seeking and egoistic 
demands, heedless of the true goal and innermost aspiration of man. Thus 
has. Mind chiefly come to operate under the direction and instigation of 
its central ego-faculty,—a narrow and jealously guarded power in man, 
which by the mind's increasing development has become the main stumbling 
block in the way of his higher advancement, 

It is only beyond the entities of Life and Mind that we can begin to | 
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contact in its original freedom and self-mastery that absolute Force which 
is compressed within Matter, and the inexhaustible Energy which Life 
widely dissipates and squanders, and that Power of awareness which Mind 
has distorted for its own self-centred aggrandisement. Consequently it is 
only by that greater Power, operating in its own right, that those compressed 
atomic forces can be fully released and controlled. And similarly the dis- 
tortions of Ignorance can, by the full operation of that Power, be transformed 
info a true Knowledge, and the unruly fire of Desire changed into the pure 
flame of aspiration. But the seed of the Supramental Power is already 
secreted in man as the potential centre of growth into the Gnostic or fully 
Conscious Being, and its subliminal Force is even now pressing ‘down to 
germinate that seed and bring it out fully and openly into the life of the 
world. We realise thus that the Descent is a necessary and essential condition 
for Ascent; it is the fulfilment, in fact, of 'an aspiration and conscious 
endeavour here below. Furthermore, the dynamic centre of the individual 
being, which is as yet immature, contains many possibilities and potentia- 
lities, and therefore requires the living presence of its own native Power 
and Matrix, acting in its pristine Purity and Freedom, in order to give 
the example and the necessary protection to assure its right growth and 
development. In a similar way there had been the need of the Creation 
of an Adam—or should we say Adams, since it is inconceivable that one 
solitary primal being appeared?—as the God-given completed Human who 
formed the model and pattern by which Man could be raised progressively 
from the animal level. 

For the fulfilment of this gradual unfoldment of the universe, it is clear 
that the individual centres are the essential instruments of action. It is 
the individual who expresses externally through life, that all-pervading 
Consciousness which would otherwise be diffused throughout the entire 
expanse of Cosmos; and it is precisely because of this infinite diffusion 
that the finite concentration is necessary to produce an effective centre of 
manifestation. Without the individual the universe would remain but 
an infinite expanse, a static Creation devoid of a growing-point. But just 
as the universe needs the dynamic centre of growth, so the individual needs 
the broad expansiveness of the universe as the field and ground of his 
development. Man comes to realise that he is not only an integral part of 
Cosmos, but that it is solely through his constant interaction and parti- 
cipation in its entire movement, that he is able to carry out God's Will 
in the world. And furthermore, not only is the universe his foundation 
and field of action, but confined strictly within the limits of Life and Mind, 
as he is at present, he is forced to strive beyond these limitations if he is 
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to universelise himself, and so manifest the divine All. But this sel siding 
into tbe impersonal does not mean the loss of essential personality,—his 
- true immer Person. It is indeed through the realisation of that greater Self 
that man can rise above the blind dynamic urge, which we ordinarily call 
Nature. Of all earthly Creation it is man alone who can erect, through 
an inc-easingly conscious endeavour, a regulated order.and harmony, a 
purposeful aim out of what is but a blind and coerced activity. This indeed 
is mans real work in the world, and for which God has chosen him as 
His drect instrument. 

We -an readily see that it is through the higher reaches of mind, and 
from intuitive flashes beyond mind, that man first discerns something of 
the higàer levels to which he mast climb. But within him there is already 
a greater principle than mind, though yet latent and seed-like. This is 
his sou.-entity and true personzhty,—the seed of the Divine Nature which 
has but sought the animal body zs the foundation of a Divine Life on earth. 
Thus even man's mental life of abstract thought, aesthetic feeling and 
conscicus endeavour is but the incermediary stage of a yet higher progression; 
for it is only through the awakened soul that he can really seize in their 
fullness the higher Truths of his existence. Awakened then to a profounder 
self-knewledge man begins to conceive some formula, and some formulation 
of the ideal that he has to manifest. At first his aim vacillates between two 
possibi3ties. Is the Beyond with its Power, Light and Bliss—and which 
seems so remotely unattainable in this earthly life—the one Truth and goal 
of Exisence? Or is the shadowy darkness here below his true habitat and 
sole rezlity? For here in the world it is only the direct opposites of those 
bigher ideals which constantly confront him. Not Immortality but death 
is the. eeming end of things; not Truth but error and falsehood are the 
ever-re-urring factors of his life: not Love and Beatitude but sorrow, pain 
and evil are the constant companions of his way. Amidst this conflict and 
turmoil how can man perceive God, except as a Being infinitely remote? 
For ony the dark shadows of those deeper aspirations flit across his path to 
become the harsh realities of his earthly life. Thus weighed down with the 
labour and constant demands of life, he all too readily feels the urge to cut 
himself off finally and have done with the ignorance of the world. And he 

‘becomes appeased by the thought that this life is but a transitory stage-pley, 
or perhaps some gigantic cosmic dream of a Universal Mind. In the same 
‘way thet the transcendent face o7 the Divine Nature in its unseizable vast- 
ness ap ears at first to negate the world, so the worldly body of the ineffable 
Supreme comes to belie the very existence of our idealised conception of a 
Perfection, beyond. Or if we accept God and the Beyond as the one ultimate 
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Reality, we.forthwith reject the world as fundamentally unreal or transitory. 
But as we have already discarded the : pparent illusion of the Transcenden 
vision of the world, so we must push aside this alternative evasion of our 
difficulties as an escape from the problem and a shunning of our real work in 
the world. For these opposites of the altimate ideal are the very material 
of life's working, and our attitude tovards them results from a false view 
of what the individual function is really intended to be. From a broader 
standpoint we see that the present naure of man and the world—the pain, 
suffering and evil—are but the conditons of man's progress. They are not 
by any means his inevitable earthly fate or destiny, the consequences of a 
fall, but constitute the primary conditons of the work he has yet to fulfil. 

It is out of these errors and aberraticüs of the world, and even by their aid, 
that the true relation of things has to t2 found. The prevalence of evil and 
ignorance is in fact the very spur that goads man to realise some degree of 
Truth and Bliss not yet attained. The imperfections of the world are also 
a check which retard a too hasty or im»atient advance. By drawing one back 
continually into the maelstrom of life, >ne is compelled to face the very need 
of perfecting all the imperfections. I. is only, however, when the narrow 
self-centredness of man's present oudook has been broadened into some 
measure of God-consciousness, that he gains the real protection which 
guards him against complete submerspn in that surging stream of life. And 
it is by that God-consciousness too, that he can receive the sure guidance to 
enable him to establish a basis for the ultimate transformation of suffering 
into Beatitude, error into Truth, evl into Good, and all this imperfect 
Nature into the Perfection of the Dive Reality. But how, it may be asked, 
can these hard realities of the world »ossibly be converted into that which 
is so remote and infinitely beyond aL earthly existence? Surely those high 
ideals belong to some other sphere, some other-worldly abode, than this 
terrestrial globe. But even in face o- these assailing doubts, deeper expe- 
riences, in the quietude of the soul, a-sure and convince us that the essence 
. of those remote Truths is ever an omnipresent Reality, the most intimate 
possession of our being as well as tke innermost centre of things around. 
And consequently the Perfection anc the imperfections are not essentially 
contraries, but are manifestations of One Reality. Although it is out of the 
lower that the Higher must emerge, 3ltimately it is by the Higher that the 
lower is effectually raised. Such is tne supreme principle which traverses 
and directs the whole of the evolationary ascent; and through it the 
individual efforts of peace are actualised. 

It is clear now that our failure to discern the secret Divine Essence in 
things, only seeing the opposites of tEzir inherent divinity, arises from some 
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 fundarnental fault and aberration in our own make-up, as an inseparable 
part of the universal Nature; and this distorts our own perception of things. 
We do not recognise the Divine Nature because it is clouded and obscured 
by an Ignorance, a distorting Maya, which we normally cannot penetrate. : 
But accepting this fundamental Ignorance of the world as the real—though 
removable—bar to our right perception of Truth, we can begin to view it 
systematically in its correct perspective. It is not by hastily brushing it 
aside, but first by self-purification, making of oneself a more rarefied medium 
through which the higher Light can act, that one gains a clearer perception 
Furthermore, itis only by accepting the Ignorance that we can eventually 
transform it into a means of expcessing the Divine outwardly and visibly 
in the world, bringing out the letént potentialities of the hidden Divine 
Nature of things. To do this we must boldly probe beneath the surface 
and outer appearances, and be unafraid to plunge into the unfathomable 
depths of Consciousness. Through this wider Consciousness, and in accord- 
ance with the Will of the Supreme, we must be prepared also to identify 
ourselves with states of being other than our own. At first, however, we 
perceive but flickering and intermittent flashes of Truth, which can only 
be represented symbolicaily. Sorre of the highest expressions in art, poetry 
and religious feeling are of this category. But as one's perception becomes 
more strongly founded in this wider Consciousness, one begins to see more 
integrally and more comprehensively, in relation to life as a whole, some- - 
thing of that supreme Plan of which the individual is ‘the significant 
instrument of endeavour. It is then that the all-pervasive God-consciousness' 
can begin to open up and bring its revealing Light into the darker recesses 
of our half-illumined mind. i 
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THE MOTHER GN YOGIC ACTION 
IV) 
ec HO is the real doer of a parfect Yogic action? Is it the purified and 
surrendered ego of the individual under the direct influence of 
the soul? Is it the soul itself? Or, 5 it the Divine?" This is one of the most 
momentous questions in the philoscphy of Yogic action, and we propose to - 
consider it here in the light of me Mother's teachings. 

It goes without saying that the æo cannot be the doer of a pure Yogic 
action. The ego acts from desire, 3owever subtly disguised it may be or . 
refined and noble in its character, but the one indispensable pre-condition 
of a pure Yogic action is that it must 5e absolutely disinterested and desireless. : 
If the ego is ruled out, is the soul ten the doer? Some schools of dynamic 
Yoga will reply in the affirmative. They will say that the liberated soul, 
detached from and superior to Natare, does the Yogic action. Others may 
go a step further and assert that the-liberated soul, the Jivanmukta, living in 
the Divine, can be said to be the deer in the sense that it is the channel of 
the divine Will, but, really speakirz, it is the Divine Himself who is the 
sole and sovereign doer of all actien. Both these views are true, because 
they are based on experiences which cannot be impugned; but what they 
. Skip over is the dynamic nucleus er the active centralising agency in the 
frontal part of the nature and its eontribution or non-contribution to the 
. Yogic action. In other words, docs the ego completely fade out of the 
individual nature or does it persis even when the soul is in command? 
With the blunt, disarming candour characteristic of him, Sri Ramakrishna 
says, “If the obstinate ego would no go, well, let it then remain as a servant 
of God." The implication is unmiscakable that the ego does not altogether 
disappear out of the nature of the liberated individual, but persists, subdued 
and surrendered, it may be, enligntened and widened in consciousness, 
but essentially separative and selt-assertive. This view lends colour to 
the widespread belief that so long as the body is there, some kind of "T"ness 
or the ego is bound to persist in tbe nature parts of even a liberated man. 
The physical knot of egoism, it is held, can be dissolved only when the body 
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drops and the soni diede from the dtl life: ‘The Vedantic ideal of the 
Jivanmukta (liberated in life) is not quite explicit about the actual state of - 
the active physical consciousness of the liberated man. That his soul remains 
detached, impersonal, unaffected br ‘the mutations of Nature, which it 
observes but with which it does not identify itself, admits of no possible 
doubt; but what about his outer personality, that part of his surfact nature 
which is rivetted to the sense-bound separative “I”? There is nothing defi- 
nite and conclusive in the Upanishads to prove that Janak’s outer nature 
too was'as much liberated as his soul and that his physical consciousness 
was as much umiversalised: and impersonalised as his spiritual. A purified, 
quieted and controlled physical consciousness may reflect to a certain extent 
the light and bliss of the soul, but, as the experience of many of the greatest 
Yogis testifies, the inherent egoism of the body-consciousness remains or 
recurs, and the sub-conscient welter is always there to surprise the soul by 
its sporadic surges. In Sri Chaitenya’s case we find a-victorious humility 
beating the veils of the ego to a frazzle, but still the frazzle remained and 
betrayed itself in his occasional over-eagerness to abase himself to the dust 
and his not infrequent spurts of ascetic severity towards himself and his 
disciples: Only in the state of the Mahabhava did the ego completely vanish, 
leaving the whole being in the pcssession of the Divine. Totapuri’s sudden 
flare-up at a stranger's asking for a brand from his fire to light his tobacco 
was not so much an outburst of anger as of the sub-conscient ego which 
had managed to survive his.soul's iberation and which now revolted at > 
the impudent audacity of the boarisa stranger in asking for a brand from 
his—Totapuri'sl—fire. In Vishwami-ra's case we have the classical example - 
of the leech-like, tenacity of the ega asserting itself in the wake of Wy 
spiritual achievement. 

It is perhaps the Gita alone tkat holds out the great hope of a full and 
harmonious divine living, sarvathe yogi mayt vartate, wholly free from the 
taint of the ego, nirahankara. It promises to its follower an abiding God- 
union in and through life's manifcdd ectivities. But how that is to be accom- 
plished, by what supreme transmutat on of the basic stuff of human nature, 
it does not explain. It confines irsel? to the synthetic teaching that by 
the elimination of all desires and an integral self-giving to the Divine alone 
through knowledge; works and love, one can come to do the works of the 
liberated, muktasya karma, or the divine action, divyam karma, unliindered 
and unharassed by the ego. Here ve must pause to clarify two points: 
first, whether the ego which is rooted in the subssoil of our being, can be 
grubbed out and cast away by the discipline of the Gita and, second, whether 
a desireless, impersonal action is-all that a perfect Yogic action means, ` 
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The "— dipcipline of the Gite; is, indeed, a most powerfully synthetic 
discipline for.a divine- life-effectugion and life-fulfilment; but the most 
radically effective steps- -of it. the seps of tbe:crucial transition from the - 
human to the Divine, have been left -n obscurity; as a mystery to be resolved 
in personal experience. But the. mcdern mind insists on elaboration and 
elucidation. It wants to know what this supteme path is before it resolves 
to venture upon it. It wants to have-a clear idea of what constitutes a Yogic . 
action—who is the real doer of the Givine works and what is the place and 
function of the individual soul and its nature in them. It has understood 
that the ego has to go, lock, stock -nd barrel; but, how, it asks, so long as 
the gross physical body is there and-the ego’s roots thrive in the fertile fields 
of the subconscient? Has it ever been achieved except in trance or a deeply 
indrawn state of human consciousness? Is there any spiritual. discipline 
by which not only the conscious p.rts of the nature, but also the sub- 
conscient and the: inconscient can be thoroughly cleansed of even the last, 
lingering vestiges of the ego and trarsferred to the sole charge of the Divine? 
Can the lower human nature of he three shackling qualitative modes, 
gunas, be raised and converted into zhe divine Nature, para prakriti? Can 
rhan become wholly divine, not onl* in his inner, but also in his outermost 
consciousness and being, even in hs secular personality? 

The second point which has -o be clarified before we proceed to a 
detailed consideration of all the above issues, is whether a desireless, imper- 
sonal action is all that a consummate Yogic action means. The end. of 
Yogic action is the perfect fulfilment of the Will of the Divine, which is 
a will to self-manifestation. The atunement of the will of the individual 
. to the Will of the Divine is, therefore, the indispensable condition of this 
fulfilment, and this attunement mast be integral, that is to say, it must 
be.an attunement of the will of each part of the individual to the Will of 
the Divine. Now, a desireless, im»ersonal, passive consciousness. can let 
the divine Will work itself out, but this passivity, however luminous and 
blissful it may be, reduces the sovl to a will-less channel and its instru- 
mental nature to an automaton. There is no active participation or 
collaboration of the individual in th= work of the Divine, no rapture of the 
dynamic union. That cannot surel- be the intention of the Divine in the 
individual. In a pure and perfect Yogic action the individual soul with 
its integrated and transformed nature must be an active agent and parti- 
cipant in the divine action, each part of its being, in tune. with the others 
and in tune with the Divine, developed to its utmost perfection and res- 
ponding to every touch of the div-ne Force. In the midst of its passivity 
it must be a vibrating dynamo 5f divine activity, in the midst of its 
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impersonality: it must preserve a unified and powerful personality, and its 
desirelessenss must be, not a blank of luminous repose, but a vast, thrilled 
arsenal of the supreme creative Will and its hurtling energies. 

In the Prayer of the 17th Ap-l, 1914, the Mother makes it abundantly 

clear that.no part of the human nature has to be coerced or repressed or 
weakened; each has its- distinct 3lace and function proper to it and indis- 
pensable to the harmonious working of the organic whole. What is to be 
totally expunged is the ego, the separative "I"ness and “my”ness which 
insulates the individual from the universal and condemns him to ignorance 
and incapacity. 

“O Lord, O almighty Master, sole Reality, grant that no error, no obscurity, 
no fatal ignorance may .creep into my heart and my thought. 

In action, the personality is the inevitable and indispensable inter- 
mediary of Thy will and Thy force. 

The stronger, the more complex, powerful, individualised and conscious 
is the personality, the more povezcully and usefully can the instrument 
serve. But, by reason of the verv character of personality, it easily tends 
to be drawn into the fatal illusion of its separate existence and become 
little by little a screen between Thee and that on which Thou willest to 
act. Not at the beginning, in th» manifestation, but in the transmission 
of the return; that is to say, instead of being, as a faithful servant, an inter- 
mediary who brings back to Thee exactly what is Thy due—the forces 
sent forth in reply to Thy actior—there is a tendency in the personality 
to want to keep for itself a part cf the forces, with this idea: “It is I who 
have done this or that, I who am thanked...... ? Pernicious illusion, obscure 
falsehood, now are you discovered and unmasked. This is the maleficent 
canker corroding the fruit of the action, falsifying all its results. 

O Lord, O my sweet Master, sole Reality, dispel this feeling of the “I”, 
I have now understood that so lang as there will be a manifested universe, 
the “I” will remain necessary for Thy manifestation; to dissolve, or even 
to diminish or weaken the "T", is tc deprive Thee of the means of mani- 
festation, in whole or part. But wkat must be radically and definitively 
suppressed, is the illusory thought, the illusory feeling, the illusory sensation, 
of the separate “I”. At no moment. in no circumstances must we forget 

-that our “I” has no reality outside Thee. 

O my sweet Master, my divine Lord, tear out from my heart this illusion 
that Thy servant may become pure and faithful, and faithfully and inte- 
grally bring back to Thee all that is Thy due. In silence let me contemplate 
and understand this supreme ignorance and dispel it for ever. Chase the 
shadow from my heart and let Thy ight reign in it, its uncontested sovereign.” 
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This Prayer focuses our attention on five cardinal principles of Yogic 
action:— 

I) “In action the personality is the inevitable and indispensable inter- 
mediary of Thy Will and Thy forces.” 

2) “The stronger, the more complex, powerful, individualised and 
conscious: is the personality, the more powerfully and usefully can the 
instrument serve.’ 

3) “So long as there will be a eae universe, the "T" will remain 
necessary for Thy manifestation... 

4) “To dissolve or even to diminish or weaken the “I” is to deest 
'Thee of the means of manifestation, in whole or part." 

5) “What must be radically and definitively suppressed, is the illusory 
thought, the illusory feeling, the illusory sensation of the separate "I^. 
At no moment, in no circumstances must we forget that our “I” has no 
reality outside Thee." 

These revolutionary ideas give a remarkable definiteness and precision 
to the ideal of the Yogic action as set forth by the Mother. The human 
personality has not to be merged in the Impersonal, but carefully pre- 
served, organised, reinforced and harmoniously developed; only it has to 
be purified of all taint and perversion of the ego. A supremely conscious, 
‘complex and firmly individualised personality is the best “intermediary 
of the divine Wil, if the “I”? in it is not the little, limited separative 
“J”, but the transcendent and universal “I”? who is without a second. 
Through such impersonal personalities alone can the Divine affirm His. 
inalienable unity in diversity and yet make each diversity, each finite form . 
a facet and an aspect, a manifesting mould and a mirror of His formless 
Infinity. To weaken the “I” is to deprive the Divine of the means of His 
manifestation, for, how then will the. Divine declare Himself and reveal 
His glory in myriad forms, saying in each of them, “Here am I, my initial 
intention of becoming many and yet remaining the indivisible One has 


+ been fulfilled."? 


The “I” will then remain,—without it there can be no reception and 
transmission of the divine Will and the divine forces—but it will become 
the transcendent and universal “I”, the one “I” conscious of itself in all 
‘forms and powerful to achieve everything. The blind, sense-embedded, 
separate “I” will disappear for ever, even from the physical consciousness, 
even from the subconscient. This supreme consummation, unrealised 
by man up to the present day, but inevitable as the crown of his evolutionary 
endeavour, will be possible by a descent of the transforming Light of the 
Divine into the very cells of the body, even into the submerged parts of 
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our being, as some of the Mother's experiences in the “Prayers and Medi- 
tations’ illustrate. We do not propose to deal with the long and steep work 
of transformation here;! for our present purpose it is enough to maintain 
that th- ego can be completely excised from the entire being and con- 
$ciousnzss of man and the Divine installed there as the unveiled doer of 
all Yogic action. What was left cryptic in the Gita's conception of the 
Yogic ætion and missed by some dynamic Yogas that miscarried, has been 
clearly expounded by the Motter and Sri Aurobindo and reduced to a 
compreaensive, synthetic and flexible system—the steps of the Spirit over- 
ride all rigour and routine—which, whoever feels called, can follow to its 
gloriou: end. 

Desc-ibing the state of the liberated individual being, living in the Divine 
and exclusively devoted to His "work, the Mother says, “To be immersed 
at once-in Thee and in Thy wozk...... 'To be no longer a limited individual 
iasi to become the infinitude cf Thy forces manifesting through a point 
A: to be delivered from all trammels and all limitations......to rise above 
all resticting thought......to act and be beyond the act......to act through 
and fcr individuals but see only the. oneness, the oneness of Thy 
Love, Thy Knowledge and Thy Being......°* An egoless, impersonal, 
individual consciousness, basing and supporting God-impelled action 
througk the transfigured natura: personality and its sublimated faculties, 
each in its place and at its proper task, none depressed or repressed or 
neglected, but all harmoniously organised and divinely used—this is thé 
perfection of Yogic action as experienced by the Mother and held up before 
man as the highest spiritual ideal to be realised in life. This dynamic divine 
union is not only a “simple and perceived contact of the substance of the 
soul wrh that of the Divine", as Coventry Patmore describes “the most 
perfect form of contemplation”, but it is also a constant union and com- 
munion between the transmuted substance of the individual body with 
the infinite luminous substance of the divine Existence. It was perhaps 
some such integral dynamic iczeal that was in the background of the 
Upanismadic verses:— , 


` “Knew the body for a chariot and the soul for the master of the driving, 
the lower mind for the reins and the higher mind for the charioteer who . 
driveth. 


-1 [t zas been dealt with in put article "lug Morsek on "TRANSFORMATION" in the 
Mother Fadia of August 19, 1950. . 
^03 Preyers. and Meditations, p. t64. 


THE MOTHER ON YOGIC ACTION «Mg 


“The senses are the steeds of the soul and the objects of their action 
are the paths in which they gallop; for there is one who is yoked with soul 
and mind and senses, and he is that which enjoyeth, say the thinkers."! 


“There is one who is yoked with soul and mind and senses" evidently 
refers to the One without a second, the only Existent, the sole Reslity, the 
Divine, who becomes on earth the overt doer of all Yogic action. And 
this interpretation is confirmed by the first verse of the same part of the. 
Upanishad:— 


“There are two that drink deep of the truth of works well done in the 
world: they are lodged in the heart of the creatures and in the highest half 
of the most high is their dwelling." As of light and shade God-knowers 
speak of them......” . 


. An ascent of the integrated consciousness of the individual to the supreme 
Truth-Consciousness, rita-chit, of the Divine by an absolute and integral 
aspiration and self-surrender induces a delivering and transforming descent 
of the rita-chit into the whole being of man, and it is this rita-chit that 
becomes the doer of all actions, Aritsna karmakrit, in the liberated individual 
who enjoys immortality *by birth" and works in this terrestrial existence. 
The end of human life is not flight or extinction, but immortality in creative 
delight. 


' RISHABHCHAND- 


t Kathopanishad, part 1, chapte 3 . A md dt, Sub re 


THE MOTHER'S MESSAGE OF 15th AUGUST 1950 


- 


Ov sadhana has reached a stage in which we are mostly dealing with the 
subconscient and even the inconscient. As a consequence the physical 

determinism has taken a predomincnt position bringing an increase of difficul- 
. ties on the way which have to be faced with an increase of courage and 
determination. 

In any case, whatever happens and whatever you do, do not allow FEAR to 
invade you. At the slightest touch of it, react and call for help. 

You must learn not to identify with your body and treat it as a young ied 
who needs to be convinced that it must not fear. 

FEAR is the greatest of all eremies and we must overcome it here, once 
for all.. 

The Mother 


There are four points in this very important message, which we should 
understand clearly and keep fixed in our consciousness, if we would profit 
by the Mother’s teaching and progress in the present difficult stage of 
the sadhana. 

I) The Mother speaks, first, cf the two specific parts or ranges of our 
being on which the purifying and transforming power of the integral Yoga 
is at present directed—they are the subconscient and the inconscient. 
It is not in the surface mind or the vital of man that the most obstinate 
obstacles to his spiritual perfection are concentrated; these parts, being 
more or less conscious and evolved, do not resist for long the action of 
the divine Force; but it is in the subconscient and the inconscient, where 
all the obscure elements of our lower nature have their stronghold and 
base of obstructive operations. In those unlit or half-lit regions of chaotic 
impressions, blind instincts, anarchical impulses, stark falsehood, - heaving 
appetites and somnambulist or inert swirl of energies, which contribute to - 
most of our dreams, nightmares and psycho-somatic morbidities, there 
are infinite treasures of the Spirit hidden from our consciousness and guarded 
by the powers of darkness. These treasures have to be won back and those 

realms to be annexed to our weking consciousness; otherwise we shall 
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be repeating the traditional achievement of a partial and superficial puri- 
fication of our nature, leaving its fcundations under the unmitigated sway 
of Ignorance and Inconscience. No dynamic Yoga, aiming at a radical 
transfiguration of the whole of human life upon earth, can succeed without 
an invasion, conquest, illuminatior and conversion of the subconscient 
and the inconscient. In our Yoga the conquest of the inconscient is almost 
as important as the conquest of tbe Superconscient. 
. 2) But this invasion is sure to be met by a prolonged and resolute resis- 
tance. The physical determinism which rules the earth-nature will assert 
itself with a vengeful violence and raake a desperate bid for survival. What 
is physical determinism, it may be asked. Determinism is a rigid chain of 
cause and effect, an inflexible sequence of action and reaction. The pre- 
dominance of the physical determ nism, of which the Mother speaks in 
the message, is the implacable veto 5f the material Nature against the jntro- 
duction of a higher law or a higher rhythm. Let us illustrate this point. If I 
get drenched by rain, I catch cold; if I sleep less, I feel indisposed; if I 
work more, I feel tired; if I eat less, I feel weak. All these, together with 
disease, decay and death, are the results of physical determinism—the body, 
or the vital-physical forces acting in the body, determine this fixed sequence 
of reactions. But if we want to b-eak this rigid chain, change this fixed 
sequence, override this leaden yoke of Matter by a higher power, there is 
very likely to be, in the beginning at least, some disturbance or struggle in 
the physical system. What should we do in such a case? Should we impose 
our mental or vital will on the recalcitrant body and strive to coerce it into 
submission? The result is sure tc be disastrous. The cog of a machine 
cannot reverse the rhythm of the machine or alter its mechanism—it can 
only damage it by an ignorant inte-ference. What we should do is to “call 
for help", as the Mother advises us in the message. This “call for help" 
is at once an invocation and an opening to the Mother's force to enter into 
our physical organism, penetrate down to its nether base, the sub- 
conscient and the inconscient, and effect a thorough metamorphosis in the 
poise and functioning of the physical being. It is the Mother's force alone 
that, by virtue of its subtler and far superior dynamism, can sustain and 
replenish our body whenever it flags or tires, train it to stand' foursquare 
agsint all attacks and deliver it from its subjection to the physical deter- 
minism. It is her force alone that can promote a progressive radiance and 
resilience in the physical cells, an inexhaustible strength and buoyancy in 
the nervous system and,a general physical transformation culminating in 
the fourfold perfection of which Sri Aurobindo speaks in his “Synthesis 
of Yoga”: mahatwa, bala, laghuta and dharana samarthya—“a greatness of 
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sustaining force, an abounding strength, energy and puissance of outgoing 
and managing ‘force, a lightness, swiftness and adaptability of the nervous 
and physical being, a holding and responsive power in the whole physical 
machine and its driving springs.” 

The “call for help” is probably the most important point in the message. 
There must be an immediate and instinctive call and a ready receptivity, 
for, without them there can be no replacing of the physical determinism 
by the free and flexible working of the Supramental force in the human 
body. No mental or vital force caa make the body immune and invulnerable ` 
and a powerful instrument of the Divine. 

3) Whenever, in consequence of the Mother’s working in our body to 
emancipate it from its bondage to physical determinism, there is a slight 
disturbance or a temporary depression, fear rushes in to possess the body. 
It induces a shrinking of our ccnsciousness, mental, vital and physical, 
before an advancing emergency. It clouds and confuses our intelligence, 
stuns our vitality and shuts the door against the Mother's protecting 
and delivering force. We must, therefore, cast out all fear from our con- 
sciousness, especially from the body-consciousness, and ‘fill it with courage 
and an unfailing confidence in the Divine Grace. Faith and fear do not go 
together; if we have faith in the Mother's force, we must become absolutely’ 
impervious to fear. A seeker of the Divine must be able to defy danger and 
death encountering him on his pazh. 

4) The fourth point is that we must not identify ourselves with the body 
which is not our only or most fundamental reality. It has an instrumental 
and not an essential importance. Our detachment from it will give us a 
sort of superiority to its habitual mechanism and a power to train it to 
expel and repel all fear. Usually the body is full of fears—fear of disease, 
fear of death, fear of accidents, fear of weakness and suffering, —besides 
labouring under the inherent limitations and incapacities which ere the 
legacy of its inconscient origin. It has to be trained, as one trains a child, 
not to fear, not to flinch before the advancing foe, but maintain a calm and 
invincible faith in the protection of the Mother's force. | 

A constant and spontaneous call and openness of our physical being to 
the Mother's force and a patient and vigilant training of the body to be 
supple and free from fear and trenscend the physical determinism, is the 
pith of the Mother's message, which marks a crucial stage in our sadbana 
and promises a definite advance towards a decisive conquest of the 
 Subconscient and the inconscient. 


z 1S H; AB H CHAN D 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF POETIC GENIUS 


PEANY poets have recognised an invisible mysterious source of inspira- 

tion beyond their conscious-mind but they could not exactly under- : 
stand its nature. The only thing :bout which they were certain was that 
whatever came from this profounder region of their being was natural and 
superior in insight to the one produced by the conscious mind. Thus Myers 
observes, “Genius should be regarded as a power of utilising a wider range 
than other men can utilise of facuties in some degree innate in all; so that 
an ‘inspiration of genius’ will be in truth a subliminal uprush, an emergence 
into the current of ideas which the man is consciously. manipulating...” 
Shelley wrote, “Poetry is created >y that imperial faculty whose throne is 
curtained within the invisible nature of man." Lowell (in Columbus) 
speaks of some central deep from which the poets write: 

* And I believe the poets; it 5 they who uxter wisdom from the 
central deep, ) 
And listening to the inner f ow of things e 
Speak to the age out of eternity." 


Carlyle distinguishes the thinking of the conscious surface mind which 
he calls artificial from the creatica of the ‘quiet mysterious depths’ of the 
unconscious which he calls the natural. He writes: “Of our thinking, we 
might say, it is but the mere upoer surface that we shape into articulate 
thought; underneath the region ci argument and conscious discourse, lies 
the region of meditation; here in-its quiet mysterious depths, dwells what 
‘vital force is in us; here, if augh is to be created and not merely manu- 
‘factured and communicated must the work go on. Manufacture is intelli- 
gible but trivial; creation is great and cannot be understood. Thus if the 
debater and demonstrator whom we may rank as the lowest of true thinkers, 
knows what he has: done and how he did it, the artist whom we rank as the 
highest, knows not, must speak of inspiration, and in one or the other 
dialect, call his work the gift of divinity.” (Essay-Characteristics) Again, 
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Wordsworth in the following lines of Prelude—Book 2—points out the poor 
nature of conscious thought: 


“That false secondary power . 
By which we multiply distinctions, then E 
Deem that our puny boundaries are things 3 
That we perceive, and not that we have made” : 


and of its product, Science, as a makeshift: - 


*Not as our glory and our absolute boast, 
But as a succedaneum, and a prop 
To our infirmity.” 


The attempts made by psycho-analysts in literature to fathom the ‘quiet 
mysterious depths’ of poetic inspiration also fail to satisfy us, for they have 
dismissed it by calling it as the unconscious mind. Thus Prescott in his. 
book, The Poetics Mind, identifies the Muse with the unconscious mind. 
He writes, “Invocation to the Muse is only a solicitation of the unconscious 
mind.” He explains all visions of the invisible world as materials derived 
from the unconscious source. About Poe’s idea of supernal beauty he 
observes, “When Poe, for example, says that beauty not that of reality but a 
supernal beauty is the end of poetical creation, he -doubtless has in mind a 
quality belonging to material derived from this unconscious source." He 
holds that material comes from both the conscious and unconscious source. 
But it is mainly the latter “which gives to poetry its peculiar and inexplicable 
character." A poet utilises mainly the material furnished by the unconscious. 
The unconscious mind is thus defined: “it means a part of mind which 
cannot be utilized or controlled voluntarily and whose content cannot be 
recovered by the memory in vcluntary. thought—which, however, does 
apparently often carry on a part of the operation in the second mode of 
thought, and whose content is drawn upon in that thought. It is important 
especially in furnishing d nm for poetry—as also for dreams and other | 
productions of the imaginations." 

The entire account is clouded in the mists of the unconscious. It fails 
to grip our understanding and oniy serves to point out the need of a new 
psychology of poetic creation founded upon a deeper insight of living 
experience. Such a psychology is provided by the poetic eye of Sri Aurobindo 
who, far from calling it the unconscious source, writes about those planes of 
.greation as if they are native to his consciousness and holds that great poetry 
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can be written only by being perfectly conscious of the so-called mysterious 
planes from which the inspiration comes. He calls it not the unconscious 
but the superconscient source. Moreover, he has exactly defined the various 
levels of the so-called unconscious source and has not summarily com- 
-prehended them all in one word (superconscient). His masterly analysis of 
the entire psychology of poetic creation is something unparallelled in the 
history of literary criticism. Never before has any critic exceeded even the 
unfailing exactitude of the probing surgeon's knife as Sri Aurobindo in the 
examination of the most profound subtleties of a poets ‘quiet mysterious 
depths. He has gone to the very fount of creation, the planes from which 
the inspiration flows and is not tied down merely to the inner nature of the 
poet. : 

He thus points out the inadequacy of all such accounts in “The Future 
Poetry", “We take little account of the psychology of poetic genius and are 
content with saying that the word of the poet is the speech of the imagina- 
tion or that he worked by an inspiration. But this is an insufficient account; 
for imagination is of many different kinds and inspiration touches the . 
mind at different levels and breaks out through different media before it 
issues through the gates of the creative imagination. What we mean by 
inspiration is that the impetus to poetic creation and utterance comes to 
us from a superconscient source above the ordinary mentality, so that 
what is written seems not to be the fabrication of the brain-mind, but 
something more sovereign breathed or poured in from above. That is 
the possession by the divine enthousiasmos of which Plato has spoken."! 

What is still more remarkable is the wonderful discriminative insight 
with which he distinguishes one verse from another by assigning 
to them their distinct levels of inspiration. Thus of the following lines of 
Wordsworth: 


“The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep; 
No more shall grief of mine the seasons wrong; 
I hear the echoes through the mountains throng; 
The winds come to me from the fields of sleep.” 


he writes, “it is precisely the overmind movement that is wanting; in the 

last line there is something of the overmind substance expressed not directly 

but through the highest intuitive consciousness and because it is not direct 
the overmind rhythm is gbsent.” 


1 Vide chapter entitled “Recent Engiish Poetry, 3’. 
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“As for the overmind rhythm and .nspiration we get nearer to it in another 
line of Wordsworth, but I do not remember it exactly and I may misquote,— 


“And marble face, the irdes of a mind . 
- Voyaging through a sees of thought"! . 


ob a Rie tike Minis 
eT hese ee that wander through eternity." ? 


Shelley's poetry lié characterises mainly as of psychic inspiration but 
there is nothing in it of the overaezd note. Thus of his famous stanza:— 


We look before and after . 
And pine for what is not; , 
Our sincerest laugher 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those 
that tell of saddest thought” 


he writes, “This is perfect poetry with the most exquisite melody and 
beauty of wording and an unsurpassable poignancy of pathos, but there is 
no touch or note of the overhead inspiration: it is the mind and the heart, 
the vital emotion, working at their highest pitch under the stress of a psychic 
inspiration. The rhythm is of the same character, a direct, straightforward, 
lucid and Jucent movement welling cut limpidly straight from the psychic 
source."? At another place in a letter to Sri Dilip he writes of Shelley’s 


other lines:— 


~ I can give not what men call love, 
But wilt thou accert not 
The worship the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens reject not,— 


1 The exact lines are: Z d 
up) ssaekas sé vix edens and silent fece, 
The marble index of a minc for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought alone. 
(Tke Prelude, Bod III). 


* A letter to Amal Kiran. . . 
3 Mystic Poetry—Sri Aurobindo Mandir Annual, No. 5. 
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. The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the night-for the morrow,— 

_ The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere cf our sorrow?” 


that “it would be perhaps impossib-e to find in English literature a more 
perfect example of psychic inspiration than those eight lmes.” 

- One cannot conceive of any critic ancient or modern who has understood 
the spirit of a few lines or passages >f a poem to such an extent as to go 
to the length of tracing their very sou-ce to a particular chamber of the muse 
or the level of inspiration in which tney were created. — . 

It is with the same keen vision of a-seer-critic that he examines the psycho- 
logy of Milton's poetry which is ord-narily spoken of as the best example of 
sublimity in English poetry, but Srž Aurobindo is not content with such a 
vague general term which hardly tekes us very far. He holds that it is a 
mistake to characterise his poetry as having the overhead complexion. 
“In mental poetry”, he writes, “these are derivations or. substitutes for the 
manner of the Higher Thought. It 5 easy for the mind to mistake and take 
the higher for the lower inspiration or vice versa. Thus Milton’s lines: 


“Of-man’s first disobedience 

And the fruit of that f»rbidden tree” 
or i : 
“On evil days though “allen, and evil tongues” 


might at first sight be taken, because of a certain depth of emotion in their 
large lingering rhythm, as having th= overhead complexion, but this rhythm 
loses something of its sovereign rigat because there are no depths of sense 
behind it. It conveys nothing but the noble and dignified pathos of the ' 
blindness and old age of a great pe-sonality fallen into evil days. Milton’s 
architecture of thought and verse is igh and powerful and massive, but there 
are usually no subtle echoes there, 20 deep chambers: the occult things in 
men's being are foreign to his intellizence—for it is in the light of the poetic 
intelligence that he works. He does-not stray into ‘the mystic cavern of the 
heart’, does not follow the inner fime entering like a thief with the cow of 
of Light into the secret of secrecies>?1 

Thus according to Sri Aurobindo Milton’s Paradise ias in spite 
of its mighty amplitude, of epic expression and sublimity, is mainly 


1 Mystic Poetry—Sri Aurobindo Mancir Annual, No. s. 
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intellectual thought—utterance which though poetic should not be 
mistaken for the very height cf poetic inspiration. In ‘Future Poetry 
he thus writes of the poet, “he has given English poetic speech a 
language of intellectual thought which is of itself highly poetic without 
- depending in the least on any of the formal aids of poetic expression except 
those which are always essential and indispensable, a speech which is in 
its very grain poetry and in its very grain intellectual thought-utterance." 

Shakespeare's inspiration he characterises as of the life-soul though in 
certain individual lines he attains the level of the illumined mind. He thus 
observes, Shakespeare's poetry coruscated with a play of the hues of ima- 
gination which we may regard as a mental substitute for the inspiration 
of-the illumined mind and somecimes by aiming at an exalted note he links 
on to the illumined overhead inspiration itself as in the Jines:— 


‘Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the shipboy’s eyes and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge?’ 


Unlike Milton Shakespeare does sometimes get into ‘the mystic cavern of 
the heart,’ the deep chambers of man’s being, as if by a splendid psychic 
accident in spite of his preoccupation with the colours and shows of life."? 

The muse of his own pupils also does not escape his psychological analysis. 
About Sri Dilip Kumar's poetry Fe writes, "itis the origin source of Dilip's 
inspiration and the goodwill of his vital (emotional) channel that makes his . 
poetry so spontaneous; the psychic inspiration takes at once its true form and 
speech in the vital and is transmitted without any interference or only a 
minimum of interference by the brain-mind. That is usually the character 
of the lyric inspiration—(Dilip’s gift is essentially lyrical) to flow out of the 
being—whether it comes from the vital or the psychic, it is usually sponta- ` 
neous, for these are the two most powerfully. impelling and spontaneous 
- parts of the nature.” He further distinguishes the originating source of 
Sri Amal Kiran’s poetry from that of Sri Dilip's. To the former he. writes, 
*Your source is, on the contrary, the creative (poetic) intelligence and, at 
your best, the illumined mind, but always apt to be arrested by the outer 
intellect." 


(Late) JAGADISH SARAN AGRAWAL 


1 Vide chapter entitled “The Course >f English Poetry 4’. 
Mystic Poetry—Sri Aurobindo Mandir Annual, No. 5. 


THE GURU IN SPIRITUAL LIFE 


GG T)EAR is Plato, but dearer still is truth"—thus is Aristotle said to have 

expressed himself regard-ng his venerable teacher Plato. That, 
we think, sums up in a line the maate relation in the West between the 
teacher and the disciple, at its highest. In the West a teacher has no tradi- 
tional claims for regard and fealty a in the East. He holds the same posi- 
tion im society as any other profesional or perhaps a technician whose 
services are sought for special purpcses. His equipment is to be made use 
of as far and as best as possible. His position is analogous to that of a 
ladder. Considerations of loyalty, sextiment do not come into the relation. 
Outside the class-room, the studen- and the teacher meet as Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Thomas. Individualism is a marked trait of Western upbringing 
and any relation that involves the subordination or surrender of one’s 
individuality to another is anathana to one brought up im that 
line. No wonder the peculiar relat on. that obtains between the teacher 
and the taught in the East strikes such a mind as something objectionable. 
For in the East, the teacher is not merely a pedagogue. He is one to whose 
‘care the interests of the student as a whole are entrusted. He is. regarded 
as one who moulds the mind of the pupil and shapes his life in a more 
effective way than the parents themselves. The personal relation thet is 
encouraged and springs up between him and his charge is the lever round 
which rotates the entire experimert. This is particularly so in spiritual 
life in the East where the Guru or tae Master occupies a key position. It is 
accepted as an axiomatic truth that 20 novice can enter deep into the path . 
of the spirit and progress unless he3s initiated and helped forward by one 
who is, to say the least, already on the path. The novice trusts himself to 
the Guide in whose word and powe- he has implicit faith, renders into his 
hands the clay of his being to be shaped into the form of fulfilment. He 
holds back nothing and in the measure in which this whole-hearted 
relation is established in full freedom, the Sadhana or the course of 
the discipline runs towards its ffuition. The objection that one loses 
individuality and personality in the bargain is really baseless as we shall 
see later. ; 
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But who is a Guru, a real Guru? This is a question that needs to be 
answered because the average man is bewildered by the profusion in which 
ingots of baser metal tend to crowd out of sight ingots of pure gold. Gree- 
sham's Law seems to hold good here also. Again, there are the perplexing 
phenomena of half-baked teachers producing showy results and melas 
their trade. 

In spiritual life a Guru is one who embodies a particular realisation 
pertaining to the path he has chosen. He has not merely realised but has 
the competence and the capacity to communicate that realisation to others. 
The Guru need not always be one who has attained to the highest status in 
the line; he can very well be one who has established himself and in touch 
with the.Power or Godhead that presides over his path. If he can function 
as the channel for infusing into cthers the influence of the Power to which 
he is open, that is enough. Those that trust him, have faith in him, receive 
help and guidance from the sou-ce-Power whatever the imperfection and 
failings of the teacher in other respects. For it is not through the ordinary 
human parts of the Guru that the disciple usually receives help. The part 
that attracts the soul of the seeker -s also the part that functions as the channel 
or point of.contact with the higher Power and Grace and naturally that 
is the very best of his being. As long as that part is not eclipsed or sub- 
merged by others, the disciples continue to benefit by his contact. So much 
for teachers of the common run. 

The ideal Guru, however, is o3e who has actualised the possibility of spiri- 
tual realisation in his own perscn and, as we said, who can re-create his 
own realisation or realisations in others. How does he do it? And in whonr 
does he effect the change? In those who throw themselves open to him in 
trust, in.surrender of the inner being. The disciple is aflame with an aspira- 
tion to dedicate himself to the Ideal which is embodied for him in the Guru; 
he has the faith that this Ideal waich is there before his eyes realised or in 
the process of being realised in the person of the Guru can also be rendered 
in his own being with the help of the former; he offers his will, his strength 
of personality to the Guru, so -at he could mould it and use it for the 
effectuation of the purpose. In a word, he makes a genuine surrender of his 
own being, throwing it open exclusively to the constant gaze and work of 
the Power or the Shakti of the Guru. 

'The Guru works, as Sri Aurcbindo has pointed out, through Teaching, 
Example and Influence. He has his teaching which is a presentation, in 
terms understandable to the hursan mind, of his perception and realisation 
of the Truth, the means he has used and perfected for its attainment and the 
procedure to be adopted by those who seek to follow him. It goes without 
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saying that instructions are laid dcwn only in their broad lines and the 
Guru varies them in detail to suit he nature and need of each individual] 
soul. His instructions are therefore living directions—a feature which one 
would miss in the enjoinings of the Shastras. 

Apart from the living touch whick he imparts to the instructions there is 
his example, the effulgent example əf the divine realisation radiating from 
him. The compelling fact of his hign elevated status is a constant reminder 
and awakener of the flame of aspiztion in the disciples to grow into the 
image of the Master. This living demonstration of the practical possibility 
of the divine realisation in a human rame, the possibility of living out one’s ` 
life in all its details from the deeper base of the Spirit, eliminates from 
sincere aspirants all eventuality.of doubt, fear and despair regarding the 
practicability of the higher life, tae life of Truth amidst the thousand 
imperfections of the earth, and corfirms and promotes the godward urge 
in those around him. 

The most dynamic instrument cT the Guru, however, is the influence 
he is able to exercise, the strength of his personality that is radiated. The 
disciple may or may not have the n-cessary intellectual equipment to com- 
prehend the teaching of the Master He may or may not have discrimina- 
tion enough to profit by the exampl». But he cannot escape the aura of his 
Master's influence. Influence here may be described as the impact of the 
Guru's personality on the being of -he disciple. Once the latter is allowed 
by the Master to come into the oroit of his radiance, the influence is at 
work. The soul of the seeker is constantly exposed to the warming, elevating 
and even transforming touch of tle sunshine emanating from the being 
of the Guru. Unripe souls get read to ripe; ripe souls get ready for frui- 
tion. In a significant imagery the whde process has been likened to a ceaseless 
burning Fire in whose presence log: of wood, in all conditions of dryness, 
are.gathered. Sooner or later, each log drys up, absorbs the heat of the 
atmosphere.and attains the necessery readiness to take up the flame in . 
itself. Wherever there are such Mas:ers of realisation, we find around them 
devotees and disciples in varying degrees of development—some highly 
competent to receive the help and make a real success, of themselves, but 
some hopelessly inadequate in their 2quipment. Yet they are there because 
of the pressing need of their scils which seek to draw the needed 
nourishment and hasten their grovth in the contributing and sustaining 
ambience of the Guru's benevolence. For he is really “a Presence pouring 
the Divine Consciousness and its constituting light and power and purity 
and bliss in all who are receptive around him" (Sri Aurobindo). The 
influence is inescapable. It is absombed by all in some part of their being 
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or other; it is only a question of degree. The results of the working of 
the Influence are also inevitable in their appearance; only it is a question 
of time. Those who have been vigilant, receptive and ready will naturally 
find in themselves the most glcricus manifestations of it; the others will 
find their period of preparation speeded up. 


II 


It may be asked, why is the Guru indispensable, why his intercession is 
invested with such fundamental importance? Is it not possible for one to 
realise the Divine directly on his own? Why should anybody stand between 
man and his Maker? The Divine is omnipresent and every one with sincerity 
and effort should be able to first get into touch with it and then to pro- 
gressively realise it. f 
We would not deny the sheer logic of this position.We would not deny 
either that there have been instances—however rare and singular—where 
spiritual realisation has been seen possible without a human Guru, as a 
direct revelation. Such instances have been there, but are rare. They 
have been so sparse and the ci-cumstances attending them are such as 
rather indicate some special purpose worked out through special means. 
Usually the ardent aspirant gets initiated into the realm of the Spirit by 
one who lives in and for the Divine Reality. That is the tradition of the 
mystics everywhere; it is, especially in India, a settled question and the 
established tradition of thousancs of years of spiritual history is there not 
without reason and support to mect the demands of the acutal intricacies 
of the deeper and mystic life. Indeed, there is a gap felt by the novice, 
the initiate, at the outset between himself as he is here and the Divinity: 
far above and far in the depths. The gulf between the human soul and the 
Godhead is so vast as to appea- almost unbridgeable. The Guru, in all 
mystic paths, fills up the hiatus. He has built up in his own person the 
perfect path which he reveals ta those whom he accepts as his disciples; ` 
he has called down and holds in himself the Powers of strength, knowledge 
and illumination necessary for "working out the Sadhana and which he 
ceaselessly poürs into the disciple, known or even unknown to him. He 
is the canalised centre of the. Divine especially active for a particular purpose 
and as such, an embodiment of the Truth of the Path over which he presides. 
That is why it is said that the Guru is God himself to the disciple. 
Again, it is a fact of spiritual experience that jpitiation, oral or otherwise, 
. is not just a formal affair signifring acceptance by the Guru. Whether it 
is initiation by means of a Name, of a Mantra or a silent launching of the 
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being on its career of destiny, the Guru infuses something of h himself, some 
emanation of his own Tapas-shaxti into the disciple. And it is this 
living power of realisation that abices in him as the presence of the Guru, 
protects him, guides him and helps-in the labour by its own strength. This 
influence of the Guru once receivec cannot be got rid of easily; it is there - 
present in the being even when its not overtly active. We recall to our 
mind the instance of a brilliant prcduct of modern education who had no 
serious belief in thése matters con-erning the spiritual and occult sphere. 
He was however once prevailed upon by friends to take diksha, initiation 
from a Guru of uncommon attainments. The latter gave him a Mantra. 
But the young man, as he then was, did not pursue the matter; he was not 
serious about it. Events took him to another shrine. Nearly thirty years 
. later one night when be found himelf in a critical situation all help seemed 
to fail and his heart sank. Sudderly from the depths of his being there 
arose the very voice in which the Mantra was first communicated to him 
three decades ago and went on rewerberating, infusing fresh strength into 
him and saw him through. The Grru had left the physical body long ago. 
No contact had been maintained for years together. Yet the emanation from 
the Tapaswin was there and in tł hour of need gave its succour. It is 
pertinent to recall here the observation made by Sri Aurobindo, in a different 
connection, that the influence of tLe Guru can continue to act even after 
the close of his earthly career. 

Human nature is endless in its vzriations and even in spiritual life no set 
uniform course can be laid down. Adjustments, modifications become neces- 
sary in keeping with the need and t-mperament of the nature and this could 
be only done by the Guru who hs complete knowledge both of the path 
and the competence of the disciple. The Guru has always a fuller and better — 
appreciation of the capacities and needs of the disciple than the latter himself 
has in his half-lit knowledge. The Guru gives full value to the personality 
of the disciple, in fact he helps it to gow into its highest potential by rounding 
off the corners, by opening up avenes of development hitherto lying closed 
or unsuspected in his being. He taces up the raw ore and transmutes it into 
a finished bar of gold. It needs no to be added that certain conditions are 
to be fulfilled by the disciple in o-der that the Guru may get the needed 
impulsion and scope to work out te intention. But that is another subject. 


M. P. PANDIT 


A VISIT TO SRI AUROBINDO ASHRAM 


WW BEN my trip to India was decided during the summer of 1949 Mother 
instructed me to make arrangements for staying at Pondicherry 

from November 20th to December 2nd. I would thus be present for the 
November Darshan and also for the anniversary of the Ashram school. 
Soon after my arrival in India, Mother wrote to me and stated that I was 
to drive with Mahadeolal Dalmia from Madras to Pondicherry and arrive 
at the Ashram at 5 P.M. on the 21st. She explained that she had all set 
to'be able to spend then a little time alone with me. Mahadeolal and myself 
were therefore quite perturbed when, due to some delay in getting my 
papers in order at the Madras police station, we were not able to leave 
before 2.30 instead of 1 o'clock as was intended. Though the car made 
quite a good speed and in spite of the courtesy of the Customs officials 
who had been asked not to delay us, the sun was setting when we arrived 
at the Ashram. There Pavitra told me that Mother was expecting me at 
Golconde in the room where I was to live for a few days. It was quite 
dark when I arrived at Golconde, I hastily climbed two storeys and then, 
jn the dim light of the corridor, I saw a white shape with her back against 
the door in a very familiar a:titude. 

Though we had not seen eacb other since Mother left France in 1915, 
we were at once in full understarding and I had the strong impression of © 
being still a small boy seeking sefety in his mother's lap. 

During my trip through India I had often heard the opinion expressed 
that Sri Aurobindo's Ashram was samewhat of a puzzle as it seemed against 
. all common ideas to combine spirizual life and comfort. This is undoubtedly 
the Mother's achievement. What strikes first in the Ashram is the perfect 
harmony of the whole. All details fit together and it is impossible to imagine 
them fiting so well without the Mother's presence in all of them. Vice . 
versa, the spiritual leadership of Sri Aurobindo through the Mother cannot 
be imagined without the total su-render of all disciples to the Mother i in 
the most minute details of their life. 

This surrender does not, of cqurse, mean the abdication of one’s own 
will, on the contrary, it is. the wey for each ont towards the fulfilment of 
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his own self, means by which he gets a clearer view of his goal. For any 
one who would feel disheartened o- even only hesitating between different , 
ways, the Mother's blessing is tke greatest belp. ; 

That the Mother is always present, that she knows everything which 
happens in the Ashram, every precccupation of each disciple. is probably 
the fact most striking to the new cemer. Another fact is that anyone who 
is totally devoted to the Mother very quickly acquires an ability: of better ` 
understanding end a clearer view >f his own aspirations. 

It is therefore not surprising to ind out that anything which is done or 
made at the Ashram js pretty near to perfection. Those who have freely 
chosen to contribute in manual work do it with the will to satisfy the Mother. 
If they are skilled workers they fird out that their skill has improved. If 
the job is new to them they make-t a point to master it thoroughly. All 
work is done with an evident pleasure and not as a necessary duty. This 
is also true of the physical education which is now an important part of 
the Ashram life. The marching waich takes place every evening in the 
Mother's presence and is followed. by a concentration brings to all who 
take part in it a wonderful feeling 5f physical and mental relaxation. The 
children too are susceptible to the atmosphere and look strikingly happy. 

The various displays which took place on the sixth anniversary of the 
Ashram school were remarkable a-hievements. There was nothing ama- 
teurish in the theatrical show and the display of physical education was 
surprisingly athletic if one takes into account the comparatively small 
number of people who received me training. 

The most extraordinary experierce which one can get at the Ashram 


is however the luck of being preseat at thé Darshan. No words can des- . 


cribe the overwhelming impression 3f benevolence, knowledge and strength 
which radiates from Sri Aurobindo .nd the Mother sitting on their thrones. 
It is not at all surprising that so many people undertake long journeys 
in order to have the privilege of paying their tribute of devotion. What 
they get in return is a glimpse of : higher and truer life which responds 
to the most innate aspiration of human nature. 

T 
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A Critique of Logical Positivism. By C. E. M. Joad. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

Those interested in the currents and cross-currents of modern thought 
cannot forget the peal of the lance-breaking that raged in the columns ot ‘The 
New Statesman and Nation’ in 1948. 

Dr. Joad is understandably cistressed over the premium that Logical 
Positivism puts upon the increasing lack of faith in moral standards. 

Logical Positivism denies all objective existence to moral codes of con- 
duct and reduces all our recoil from and abhorrence of Evil to certain sensa- 
tions in our nervous mentality ar.d, refuses to invest them with any existence 
in themselves apart from the persons experiencing those sensations. 

The sterile controversy abott the thing in itself in Metaphysics that 
dragged Philosophy into the Serbonian bog of Epistemology has after all 
stolen into the realm of Ethics zlso, to undermine the whole fabric of the 
moral order that held together th» tottering world of Christendom. 

The book is in fact a criticism of Professor Ayer's “Language, Truth and 
Logic". Dr Joad was evidently moved to the attack by the remark of an 
anonymous journalist in “The New Statesman and Nation’ that Language, 
Truth and Logic” had ‘almost the status ofa Bible among undergraduates 
in the Oxford University. 

The whole problem boils down to this: Have ethical values any objective 
reality or not? The standpcint oF Logical Positivism has been thus crystal- : 
lised by Dr. Joad, "Propositions about Ethics and Aesthetics, as, for exam- 
ple, ‘patience is a virtue’, ‘murder is wrong’, ‘this ought to be done’, ‘this is 
beautiful’, ‘Beethoven’s music :s greater than Gershion’s’, "Shakespeare's . 
plays are better than Coward’s*, do not make any Sacris about the 
‘objects’ to which they purport to refer, about ‘patience’, ‘murder’, or 
‘Beethoven’ or ‘Shakespeare’; they simply express or ejaculate an emotion 
felt by the person making the statement. And since Logical. Positivism 
admits only the sensory experience as true, so “statements whose truth 
presupposes the presence in the universe of non-sensory factors, as, for 
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example, standards of moral worth by which people's conduct can be mea- 
-sured or assessed are meaningless statements". 

Indeed if such a philosophy holds-the limelight, then the bottom is knocked 
out of all struggle for a righteous -ause, the moral fabric which is already 
rather ramshackle is bound to come down with a crash. 

In India we are familiar with tae symbolism of sea-churning. Always 
when there is a great clash and fash between two ideologies, some new 
Light manifests and strips the old ones of their significance. 

Our reading of the present crisis is that the age of Reason has run to seed. 
and men like Dr Joad are merely ficzging the dead horse in trying to resusci- 
tate the age that is passing. The med of the hour is not a barren warfare 
on the plane of mind but the searca and aspiration for a higher and fuller 
illumination. If the darkness encorapassing us is densest then the call also is 


Out, out with the mind and its candle-flares, 
Light, light the suas that never die.! 


The light that is Reason has proved a flickering taper unable to cope with 
the nether mysteries of life. Is not man's mind the 'dupe of his animal 
self’? David Hume remarked, “Wien reason is against a man, the man will 
soon be against reason". Nietzsck= exposes with a still more thoroughness 
and his characteristic outspokenness the so-called colourless light of Reason. 
“Philosophers all pose as though their real opinions had been discovered 
through the self-evolving of a cold, pure, divinely indifferent dialectic; 
whereas, in fact, a prejudiced propr sition, idea, or suggestion which is gene- 
rally their heart’s desire abstracted and defined, is defended by them with 
arguments sought after the evert”. And has not Bradley prefaced his 
magnum opus ‘Appearance and Reality’ with the confession, “Metaphysics 
is the fmding of bad reasons for what we believe upon instinct”? Dr Joad’s 
efforts are bound to end in smoke because without the light of Reason he . 
` feels himself rudderless. He write rather pathetically, “Sap the foundations 
of rational belief in God—as log-cal positivism cannot help but do—and 
you sow the seeds of intolerance 1nd dogmatism". It is a rather ludicrous 
statement and Dr. Joad cannot substantiate it with historical data. Were 
Christ and other spiritual leaders rational thinkers weaving their way through 
labyrinthine speculations and displaying sleights-o’mind and logical presti- 
digitations? If such had been the case then academicians and not fishermen 
would have responded to the gospel of Christ. The fact is rather that great 
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spiritual figures always clearly saw the limitations of Reason and arrived 
“at the perception that Reason is only a messenger, a representative or a 
shadow of a greater consciousness beyond itself which does not need to 
reason because it is all and knows all that it is."! Reason has run its gamut 
and the time is ripe, ‘to convert our twilit or physical mentality into the 
plenary supramental illumination’ 


For only the unborn spirit’s timeless power 
Can lift the yoke imposed by birth in time.? 


Let us revert to the main thesis of the book. Logical Positivists contend 
that all moral values have their origin in intuition, and therefore they differ 
with time, place and person. If this be true, then the diabolical values for 
which the Nazis stood have as good a claim to be accepted as any other and 
as Dr. Joad suggests all moral scruples wil! tend to be dismissed as survivals 
from a guilt-ridden childhood, or as mere rationalisations of the impulse to 
blame. The following three judgments form the corner-stone of the moral 
structure in society viz. (i) “That some human characters and some courses 
of action are really better than others; (ii) that good cannot be equated with 
what any person or body of persons happens to approve of, and (iii) that 
our duty ought to be performed, however disagreeable it may happen to be. 
If you hold that these conclusiens are irrational, you are less likely to do 
your duty and more likely to equate good with what you happen to desire". 
(Joad) Dr. Joad's conclusion clearly proves that mind cannot always remain 
the master of the house and at times it allows itself to be clouded by the 
lower vital forces. Dr. Joad seeks a remedy in external imposition, but a 
moral order based on such uncertain foundations is also not earthquake 
proof. Man must sink the foundations of his conduct deeper and firmer. 
There is in him the Divine spark and man should invoke it to “pierce all 
veils and manifest in us the things of the Godhead.” — 

Our approach to the whole problem is different. We do not believe in 
the trenchant distinction between the. subjective and the objective order of 
Reality. This distinction springs 2urely from the mental way of looking at 
things. It is a matter of common experience that man can dissociate himself 
from everything that goes by the name of subjective and stand back and 
watch it as objectively as any material object. This is why the Indian psycho- 
logists.went so far as to reduce the subject to a mere witness, pure con- - 
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sciousness devoid of any content, Shuddha Chaitanya, and all else as object. 
“Mind”, as Sri Aurobindo points out, “is an instrument of analysis and’ 
synthesis, but not of essential knowledge. Its function is to cut out some- 
thing vaguely from the unknown Thing in itself and call this measurement 
or delimitation of the whole, and again to analyse the whole into its parts 
which it regards as separate mental objects. It is only the parts and acci- 
dents that the Mind can see definitely and, after its fashion, know. Of the 
whole its only definite idea is an assemblage of parts or a totality of pro- 
perties and accidents. The whole not seen as a part of something else or 
in its parts, properties and accidents is to the mind no more than a vague 
perception; only when it is analysed and put by itself as a separate consti- 
tuted object, a totality in a larger totality, can Mind say to itself, “This now 
I know". And really it does not know. It knows only its own analysis of the 
object and the idea it has formed of it by a synthesis of the separate parts 
and properties that it has seen. There its characteristic power, its function 
ceases, and if we would have a greater, a profounder and a real knowledge, 
—a knowledge and not an intense but formless sentiment such as comes 
sometimes to certain deep but inarticulate parts of our mentality,—Mind 
has to make room for another consciousness which will fulfil Mind by trans- 
cending it or reverse and so rectify its operations after leaping beyond it: 
the summit of mental knowledge is only a vaulting-board from which that 
leap can be taken. The utmost mission of Mind is to train our obscure 
consciousness which has emerged out of the dark prison of Matter, to 
„enlighten its blind instincts, random intuitions, vague perceptions till it shall 
become capable of this greater light and this higher ascension. Mind is a ` 
passage, not a culminátion."! 

We believe that the Divine Being immanent in the universe 1s evolving 
itself and Sachchidananda reveals new values when it unfolds a new status 
of consciousness. Human beings also represent different stages of evolution. 
On the lowest rung is the physical man and for him material values are the 
highest, nay, the only real values. For him all idealism is moonshine because 
philosophy bakes no bread. 

The next is the vital man who seeks self aggrandisement, is ambitious and 
casts away all creature comforts to Jive dangerously and victoriously. For 
him ambition, conquest, offence are^the highest values. Spengler writes, 
“Happiness and greatness are incompatible. Those who live for comforts 
merely do not deserve to exist”. Man, he proudly says, is a beast of prey. 
If the labour-class springs to its feet when the communist promises. it a 
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life of physical comfors, then the warrior class jumps at the call-of a Hitler. 

"Thén there are those who have evolved the mental principle and for 
them ‘life’s time’s fool’ and they have no use for these transitory glories. 
“Immortal mind craves for objec-s that endure” as Wordsworth said. With 
each rung on the ladder of evo_ution new values and ideologies strike a 
responsive chord among those wio do not choose te stagnate but progress 
further and further. This is why all cannot shriek and clasp their hands 
in ecstasy like Shelley at the vis:on of the Intellectual Beauty, as all have 
not evolved so far. It was a great truth that sought utterance through Words- 
worth when he said that every great poet creates his own taste. Not that 
the poet is unrelated to his agé, but because the age is ripe for a new light 
and the poet of the age is the spark that kindles the blaze. . 

Dr. Joad, in order to prove that moral values have an objective existence, 

once wrote that nobody believes that cruelty to animals is a good thing. 

-In the first instance jt is hardly true for the memory of Nazi brutalities 
and the cult that supported them is still green in our minds and secondly 
it cannot be said of all times which clearly shows that in its evolutionary 
march'humanity has outgrown certain barbaric institutions. 

Dr. Joad lays too much stress on external imposition of moral’ standards, 
but he is oblivious of the fact that all external imposition dries up the springs 
of the heart and reduces all morality into something purely conventional. 
Moral teaching should have more to do with the heart than with the head. 


R. K. 
II 


History of India, Part I, Ancient India. By K. A M. Sastri, Published 
by S. Viswanathan, Madras. 

There have been so many histories of Ancient India written before this, 
and a good many of them by eminent historians, that we expect to see 
something truly novel in a new book that comes before us, some fresh 
facts, a fresh angle of vision or a more lucid presentation than heretofore. 
Prófessor Sastri is a scholar of high repute, and has been connected with 
the teaching of history for a long number of years. He has amply justified 
himself in the book under review. We have had evidence before now of his 
profound erudition and his skill in marshalling facts. Both Have come into full 

: play here and produced an eminextly readable book for the ordinary reader. 

The history of Ancient India is a very complicated thing, and it is quite 

easy for an author to lose himself in the bewildering maze of facts and 
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events spread over long centuries—the rise and fall of many dynasties, 
the diverse trend of cultures, the ccming and going of a number of spiri- 
` tual teachers and the many-sided evolution of collective life. Our author 
has not Jost himself anywhere. He is as completely at home in his short 
study of the Vedic civilisation, as he s in his sketch of the Jain and Buddhist ` 
cultures or in his study of the Maurya and Gupta periods or in his presen- 
tation of the glorious epoch of the Chola Mahamandal. These are big 
things which stand forth clearly before any student of Ancient Indian 
history. But Mr. Sastri has not forgctten even lesser things like the Lingayat 
cult or the dead cultures of Mohenjodero and Harappa. One noticeable 
~ feature of the book is that the history of Dravidian India has received 
more attention than has been usual so far in popular books on Indian his- 
tory. This is, as it should be. For it is ridiculous that an Indian student. 
of the day should learn the histor~ of his fatherland without hearing of 
Parantaka II and the marvellous Constitution of his Mahamandal or the 
glorious achievements of the Pallav. and Andhra kingdoms. There is only 
one thing to be said on the point. History knows of no unit called South 
India. It is a purely geographical ex»ression. There are no common features 
political, cultural, racial or temperamental that mark or bring together 
under one head the Chola, the Andhra, the Chalukya and the Kalinga 
people. The inhabitants of Kaling: look upon themselves as a more or 
less pure Aryan people. The Andlras have always looked northward for 
alliances and extensions. The Raslrrakuta cut such a great figure in later 
history, because he combined in h-mself the blood and culture and tem- 
perament of the Aryan with the Elood and culture and.temperament of 
the Dravidian proper. What were the old rulers of Devagiri, or Lakhaji 
Jadhav of Ahmednagar, or the Sawants and Angrias and Mores and Jedhes 
of the Konkan and the Ghat-Mathe?—Dravidians? They never POUR so. 
However, let it pass. It is a smell matter. 

The section on the geography oc India, short as it is, contains all that 
a student of history need know. The. setting in which a people have evolved 
has deeply affected their character znd habits and their future history, even 
more than their racial origin. This we have seen often in the history of 
the world. The climatic and topczraphical diversity of.the Indian sub- 
continent is largely responsible for the varied temperament of the Indian 
people. This would account for the difference between the Dravidian 
Brahuis of the Dadu hills and the Dravidian villager of, say, the Godavari 
valley,—the difference between the Rajput of the desert states of Rajputnaa 
and the Rajput settled in fertile 3engal—between the Bedouin of Riad 
and Nejed with the opulent Arab merchant of Baghdad. Racial 
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characteristics àre there always, but they are very often overridden by : 
the environmental influences. -` m 

There is nothing wrong witk Professor Sastri's historical perspective. 
‘His division of Indian history into three parts,— The First, the ancient 
period ending with the advent of Islam (or more properly, the advent of 
the Afghans); the. second, the Moslem period ending with the death of ` 
Aurangzeb; the last, the period of the struggle for the suzerainty of India 
culminating in the establishment of British rule—is rational, as far as poli- 
tical history goes. But there is in all true history something very much 
more important than a mere sequence of political events. The succession 
of one king after another, of one dynasty after another, with appropriate 
dates, is useful enough as a framework of history. But the real thing is 
the evolution of the group-soul of a people. T'his evolution is visible in 
the development of their society, in the conception of their State. The 
ancient Hindu State had a definite character of its own, with its village 
republics and its city-guilds, and the King coordinating them all. When 
‘the exigencies of politics brought into existence the large empires, the 
state lost its old character and tended to become more and more centralised. 
Our author is fully conscious of all this, and has certainly written his history 
from the broader point of view. 

Professor Sastri joins issue w:th those who argue that the Indian has 
no historic sense and that there is a dire lack of historic material in this 
country. The argument js on the face of it is absurd. India is peculiarly 
rich in folk-lore, rich in ancient epic poetry, rich in more modern ballads 
and chronicles, not to speak of such books as Rajatarangini, Ramcharitra 
and Harshacharitra. Some of the ballads, long and short, have been sung 
far and wide, for centuries. Side by side with these writings, there are 
accounts written, from time to time, by foreign visitors like Fa Hien, Hiuen 
Sang, Megasthenes, Ibn Batuta, Alberuni and Abbe Dubois—mostly 

authentic. and reliable. The evidence of archaeology, likewise, is elaborate 
` ànd includes extremely valuable inscriptions. The learned author has 
gone over all this, but so deep is his knowledge, that at places he has over- 
crowded the canvas, and thereby sacrificed lucidity to some extent. But 
this, too, is a rare occurrence. Generally speaking, he has kept! his main 
theme clear and conspicuous. As we have noted already, the principal 
thing in history is the unfolding of the group-soul. The group-soul of 
India is one and indivisible. One and indivisible has ever been her evolution 
from the higher, the inner point of view. But, outwardly, the mighty flood 
` of her life has been enriched throughout its course 2 by the inflow of a number 
of side-streams,—small and great. The historian has to take all these into 
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considération, but he must never lese sight of the fact that tributaries are 
not independent channels, but mer- feeders of the great river. There are, . 
all over India, curious groups of pzople, small in number, talking dialects . 
of their own, and marked by peculiar features and colouring. All over: 
Konkan and Sindh, we have met quite a number of light-skinned, fair- : 
haired, blue eyed individuals. Ther belong mostly to the higher castes. . 
What do these traits indicate? Persian blood, Jewish blood, Greek blood, 
Arab blood? Then agein; we came zcross a tribe of people in Upper Sindh 
who call themselves Jutts. They are a tall people with an almost European 
complexion, chestnut hair and light brown eyes, and speak a dialect called 
Juttki which has apparently nothing -n common with either Brahui or Baluch. 
They are not a primitive survival xe the Ho’s of Orissa or the Buno's of 
central Bengal. The occupation of the .Jutt—camel breeding and camel- 
driving—seems to suggest a Bactrim descent. The name is probably the 
same as the old Getae. The Minas of Rajputana are unknown to history. 
. They have never been valiant soldicrs and have never had a principality of 
their own. But they: are a numerou tribe, belonging to the neighbourhood 
of Ajmere, who have for some generations past maintained themselves 
by systematic burglary. They have a very clever cooperative organisation , 
of their own. They are 2 handsome and remarkably intelligent people. 
Who are these Mina-Bautis? Aryan. Dravidian, Kolarian or what, in origin? 
They are Indians certainly, all of nem. I am mentioning these little facts 
to indicate the nature of the labyrinth in which the student of Indian history 
might get stuck if he does not loo= out. i 

The book under review, for the r.nge of matter dealt with, is quite short, 
only about three hundred pages long. It is apparently written for the general 
reader, and possibly, for the unive-sity student, ahd is quite a good book 
as far as that goes. There are, altogether, eight chapters. The first is intro- 
ductory; the others relate to Vedic Gvilisation, Jainism and Buddhism, The 
Maurya Age, India from 300 B.C. -o 300 A.D., The Gupta Age, Northern 
India from 550 to 1200 A.D. and Southern India from 550 to 1300 A.D. 
respectively. There are several mzps, all clearly drawn dnd very useful, 
and the usual genealogical trees. 

The learned professor has appa-ently made a special study of temple 
architecture, and quite a lot of teresting and instructive information 
has been crammed into the three Lundred pages of the book. But, as has 
been noted above, the canvas is over-crowded at places, and too hurried 
at others. We looked for a descripcion of the Orissa temples—Puri, Bhu- 
vaneshwar and Konarake-and found them just catalogued, as it were. 
This must be due to want of space. We have not attempted here a more 
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